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The  one  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows  fly. 
Life,  like  a  many-coloured  dome  of  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments. 


But  ever  alack  !  "  said  Sir  Aldingar, 
Faking  never  doth  veil." 


WITH  THE  MOST  EESPECTFUL  ADMIRATION 
TO 

BOBEET    BROWNING. 


THORNICROFT'S    MODEL. 


CHAPTER  L 

For  every  soul  of  man  has  in  the  way  of  nature  heheld  true  being ;  this 
was  the  condition  of  her  passing  into  the  form  of  man.  But  all  men  do  not 
easily  recall  the  things  of  the  other  world ;  they  may  have  seen  them  for  a 
short  time  only,  or  they  may  have  been  unfortunate  when  they  fell  to  earth, 
and  may  have  lost  the  memory  of  the  holy  things  which  they  saw  there 
through  some  evil  or  corrupting  association.  Few  there  are  who  retain  the 
remembrance  of  them  sufficiently  ;  and  they,  when  they  behold  any  image 
of  that  other  world,  are  rapt  in  amazement :  but  they  are  ignorant  of  what 
this  means,  because  they  have  no  clear  perceptions.  But  he  whose  initia- 
tion is  recent,  and  who  has  been  the  spectator  of  many  glories  in  the  other 
world,  is  amazed  when  he  sees  any  one  having  a  godlike  face  or  form,  which 
is  the  expression  or  imitation  of  divine  beauty :  and  at  first  a  shudder  runs 
through  him,  and  some  ' '  misgiving  "  of  a  former  world  steals  over  him ;  then 
looking  upon  the  face  of  his  beloved  as  of  a  god,  he  reverences  him. — Plato, 
"Phadrus." 

IT  was  a  clear  bright  April  morning,  and  Stephen  Thornicroft 
was  in  his  studio.  But  he  was  not  at  work  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  though  a  large  well-stretched  canvas  confronted 
him,  for,  somehow  or  other,  he  could  do  nothing  to  please  him- 
self, and  though  he  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  get  to 
work,  nothing  went  right,  and  at  last  the  very  life  of  the 
picture  was  threatened.  It  was  no  fault  in  the  design  which 
hindered  him ;  that  was  thoroughly  good,  and  well  put  on 
the  canvas ;  but  it  was  the  consciousness  that  the  model, 
from  whom  he  had  sketched  in  his  central  figure,  was 
utterly  inadequate  as  an  embodiment  of  his  conception,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  better. 

At  last,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  by 
no  means  uncomfortable  sofa,  exclaiming,  "A  man  is  a  fool 
who  tries  to  do  what  cannot  be  done,  and  I  am  a  fool  not  to  see 
that !  Why,  the  greatest  painter  who  ever  lived  could  not  get 
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a  picture  oat  of  the  materials  I  have  to  work  with  !  Paint  the 
figure,  indeed !  why,  there  is  no  figure  to  paint !  Patent 
resilient  bodices,  sansflectum  skirts,  high-heeled  pegged  boots, 
and  the  people  who  inhabit  them  abound,  but  the  gracious 
forms  which  blessed  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers  thousands  of 
years  ago  are  gone.  Then  the  loose  drapery  took  the  form  of 
the  unspoilt  figure  beneath  it ;  now  it  is  the  other  way,  and 
the  body  is  obliged  to  adjust  itself  as  best  it  may  to  its  clothes, 
and  both  are  alike  unpicturesque.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  canvas  before  him,  "  but  at 
any  rate  I  do  not  mean  to  do  anything  more  to  you  ! " 

And  yet  he  said  it  with  regret,  for  it  was  a  long- cherished 
subject.  The  picture  he  saw  in  his  mind  was  this  I — phigenia 
robed  in  saffron,  standing  by  the  altar  ready  crowned  for  death 
— standing,  as  it  were,  alone ;  but  serried  ranges  of  shields  and 
a  thorny  hedge  of  bristling  spears  circling  around  behind  her 
showed  she  was  hemmed  in  by  hard,  cruel,  impatient  men, 
who  thought  it  right  that  she  should  die.  Prom  these  her 
eyes  were  turned  away  to  the  masts  of  the  fleet  in  the  narrow 
strait  below,  one  or  two  of  which  were  just  visible  in  one 
corner.  The  foreground  was  a  fragment  of  "  Diana's  flowery 
mead,"  with  the  flowers  all  bruised  and  crushed  by  the  armed 
host  who  had  come  to  see  the  maiden  die — as  the  flower  of  her 
young  life  was  so  soon  to  be  crushed  also.  He  had  not  brought 
in  Calchas,  from  a  feeling  of  repulsion — only  a  part  of  his  robe 
was  seen  on  the  left  side,  and  the  point  of  a  sharp  sword.  All 
this  was  delicately  outlined  on  the  canvas,  but  the  idea  was 
pressing  for  further  utterance,  and  whei'e  was  he  to  find  an 
Iphigcnia?  He  thought  wistfully  of  Italy,  where  even  yet, 
in  some  parts,  every  peasant  carrying  her  jar  of  water  on  her 
head,  or  roused  from  her  work  in  the  fields,  stands  to  watch 
the  passing  stranger  with  the  mien  of  an  empress ;  some  of 
these,  seen  by  him  perhaps  just  for  one  moment  from  the 
window  of  a  railway  carriage  in  its  swift  passage  through 
their  country,  had  yet  stamped  their  pictures  On  his  brain  by 
mere  forceof  dignity  and  beauty.  But  the  H-less,  bechignoned, 
bewhaleboned  young  persons  who  serve  as  models  in  London 
were  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  a  dustman  would  be  as  a 
model  of  Apollo. 

A  pipe  was  his  refuge,  and  pacing  up  and  down  his  studio 
he  began  to  form  plans  of  foreign  rambles,  suggested  by  such 
objects  as  met  his  sight.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  odds  and 
ends  from  all  countries :  dresses  and  draperies  of  all  kinds  from 
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the  East ;  pipes,  each,  having  a  certain  hold  on  his  affection ; 
old  clocks,  each  jangling  his  own  tune  at  the  hour,  and  each 
having  his  own  view  -when  the  hour  ought  to  strike ;  wonder- 
ful china,  entrancingly  intricate  cabinets,  musical  instruments 
of  strange  forms,  armour,  and  embroidered  robes, — all  mixed 
together  in  a  disorder  dear  to  his  soul. 

Then  the  studio  opened  into  a  long  slip  of  a  garden  full 
of  high  laurels  and  other  evergreens;  and  where  the  sun 
penetrated  through  these  there  was  a  luxuriant  undergrowth 
of  hemlock,  tall  grass,  and  things  we  call  weeds.  Stephen 
Thornicroft  did  not  call  them,  so,  or  care  whether  flowers  or 
weeds  grew  there  so  long  as  they  grew  well,  and  so  it  was  left 
to  them  ;  and  what  with  his  own  garden,  and  what  with  the 
garden  of  the  square  beyond,  he  had  always  green  leaves  in 
plenty  to  look  at. 

Thornicroft's  character  was  a  very  complex,  many-sided 
one,  and  he  was  very  vehement  on  all  sides.  Sudden  in  his 
likings  and  dislikings,  impulsive  in  his  actions,  changeable  in 
his  moods,  impatient  of  difficulties,  and  more  fond  of  evading 
and  escaping  than  of  overcoming  them,  except  in  art  matters, 
where  all  these  changes  of  mood  were  not  allowed  to  have  any 
sway  Bold  and  courageous  in  the  presence  of  danger  from 
without,  he  was  weak  and  cowardly  in  the  presence  of  danger 
from  within.  He  lived  very  much  alone,  for  he  was  not 
altogether  in  sympathy  with  his  brother  artists,  but  when  he 
was  working  he  wished  to  see  no  one,  and  when  he  chose  to 
go  into  society  he  had  no  lack  of  pleasant  houses  to  go  to. 
He  was,  however,  never  really  so  happy  as  when  painting. 
He  firmly  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  great  school  of  art 
arising  in  England,  and  that  as  the  English,  apparently  the 
most  unpoetical  of  nations,  had  proved  they  had  force  of  poetic 
fire  strong  enough  to  break  through  the  thick  crust  of  reserve 
of  their  massive  austerity  of  nature,  so  the  day  would  come 
when  the  same  poetic  fervour  would  make  itself  felt  triumph- 
antly in  other  fields  of  art.  He  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  any 
work  of  his  would  ever  reach  such  a  height  as  to  prove  his 
theory,  but  he  worked  patiently  on  in  the  path  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself,  and  no  rewards  of  place  or  any  other  kind 
ever  tempted  him  to  leave  it.  On  principle  he  never  exhibited 
his  pictures.  "Why  should  he  send  them  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  decision  of  men  whose  aim — whose  practice  in  everything 
which  concerned  art  was  entirely  different  from  his  own,  and 
who  would  probably  at  once  condemn  them  because  it  was  so 
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different?  No,  those  who  wanted  to  see  his  pictures  must  go 
to  his  own  house  to  do  so ;  and  he  himself  was  his  own  most 
severe  critic,  best  seeing  the  depth  of  his  failure  in  expressing 
what  he  wished.  The  balm  of  praise  was  supplied  by  "  the 
clique,"  for  his  work,  though  of  a  poetical  character  never 
likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  many,  was  the  delight  of  an 
ever-increasing  band  of  followers,  and  he  had  gradually  formed 
a  strong  clique  of  which  he  was  the  idol. 

He  had  during  his  working  life  had  many  a  black  day  of 
dull  discomfiture,  but  this  was  one  of  the  worst.  Two  pipes, 
even,  did  nothing  towards  soothing  him.  When  he  had  any 
reasonable  hope  of  surmounting  difficulties  of  work  he  was 
patient  enough,  when  he  had  none  his  impulse  always  was  to 
run  away  and  leave  them  behind  him.  Now,  his  strongest 
wish  was  to  go  somewhere  where  he  could  forget  about  that 
misdirected  effort  on  the  canvas,  and  get  to  work  at  something 
flso.  He  rolled  Iphigenia  across  the  room,  and  turned  her 
with  her  face  to  the  wall ;  went  into  his  bedroom,  looked  at 
his  portmanteau,  and  wished  to  Heaven  things  would  pack 
themselves,  with  a  half-formed  purpose  of  betaking  himself  as 
soon  as  might  be  to  the  East.  Finally,  not  being  able  to 
bring  himself  to  undertake  the  awful  task  of  packing,  he 
strolled  out. 

This  was  a  wonderful  event  in  Thornicroft's  life,  for  not 
twice  a  year  did  ho  leave  his  painting-room  before  dusk. 
After  four  o'clock  ho  was  always  just  going  out,  but  when 
the  time  came  to  put  his  brush  down  each  ten  minutes  stolen 
from  his  walk  seemed  worth  fifty,  and  he  never  got  off  till 
dark.  This  day  he  made  his  way,  full  of  thought,  through 
the  streets,  enjoying,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  beauty  of  the 
almond  trees  and  all  the  flowering  shrubs  which  make  the 
tiny  London  gardens  so  pretty  in  spring,  until  he  came  into  a 
dirty  little  busy  side  street  full  of  vegetable  and  other  shops, 
which  pour  forth  their  carts  to  supply  the  stuccoed  villas  all 
around.  Every  feature  of  the  place  irritated  his  artistic  sense 
— want,  dirt,  and  wrongful  gain  were  at  home  there ;  miserable 
second-hand — nay,  fiftieth-hand — furniture  shops  abounded, 
with  common  cracked  china,  ugly  old  giants  of  decanters, 
and  weather-heated  furniture  which  looked  as  if  it  could  not 
survive  removal.  The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  street  to 
Th  'inicroft's  mind  was  a  bookstall,  a  thing  which  had  always 
exercised  a  certain  fascination  over  him,  he  hardly  knew  why. 
'  for  love  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  so  fondly  fingered  the 
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different  treasures  found  in  these  casual  wards  of  literature, 
and  at  last  so  triumphantly  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  buy- 
ing his  coveted  book ;  or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  latent 
hope  we  all  have,  of  some  day  picking  up  some  precious 
volume,  which,  brown,  battered,  and  neglected,  has  lain  there 
in  the  ignoble  companionship  of  books  pronounced  valueless 
at  a  glance. 

He  loitered  some  little  time  over  the  books,  stacked  in 
rough  confusion  on  a  shelf  which  projected  into  the  street,  but 
there  was  nothing  there  to  make  him  care  to  look  further,  and 
he  was  just  passing  on  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  well-known 
lettering  of  an  old  landscape  annual,  whose  Tiirner  illustrations 
had  been  one  of  the  delights  of  his  boyhood.  Had  the 
engravings  been  cut  out,  or  were  they  there  still?  This  led 
him  into  the  shop  itself,  and  there  he  saw,  stretching  half 
across  the  rude  counter,  a  girl  intently  reading  an  ungainly 
looking  old  volume  before  her.  She  did  not  look  up,  or  seem 
to  hear  him,  and  all  he  could  see  of  her  face  was  a  smooth 
pale  forehead.  Her  head  was  covered  with  heavy  braids  of 
shining  black  hair,  and  the  hand  which  covered  her  eyes  and 
hid  the  rest  of  her  face  was  shapely  and  white.  When  she 
took  that  hand  away  would  he  see  a  pretty  face  ?  He  stood 
some  moments  quietly  looking  at  the  little  piece  of  her  face 
which  he  could  see,  and  wondering  what  the  rest  of  it  was 
like,  and  when  she  was  going  to  look  up  and  let  him  see. 
The  shop  was  as  dark  and  brown  as  an  old  master's  back- 
ground, and  he  could  not  help  thinking  if  she  were  pretty 
how  well  it  would  set  off  her  beauty.  But  something  must 
really  be  done  to  rouse  her.  He  had  quite  forgotten  all  about 
the  book  which  had  tempted  him  inside,  but  as  an  excuse  to 
speak  he  seized  at  random  on  another  near  him,  and  then  said, 
somewhat  untruthfully,  "  I  wish  to  have  this  book,  please." 

She  started  up,  pushed  her  book  away,  and  hastily 
smoothed  the  hair  from  her  forehead,  with  a  look  of  extreme 
astonishment  at  being  so  thoroughly  surprised. 

What  a  face  it  was !  First  he  saw  her  eyes — they  were 
very  dark  blue,  and  shaded  by  long  curved  lashes ;  but  when 
she  raised  them  to  his  face  in  childlike  wonder  at  this  sudden 
apparition,  he  saw  down  to  the  very  depths  of  a  nature  which 
was  absolutely  transparent  from  its  purity,  and  immediately 
•was  conscious  of  such  a  revelation  of  goodness,  truth,  and 
frank  innocence  that  he  bowed  down  in  spirit  before  her,  child 
as  she  was,  and  felt  those  eyes  had  vouchsafed  him  a  "  glimpse 
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of  the  infinite."  Together  with  this  apprehension  of  the 
beauty  of  her  spiritual  being  by  his  soul,  on  which  he  did  not 
usually  rely  in  matters  of  judgment,  the  sense  of  physical 
beauty,  which  in  him  as  an  artist  was  very  critical  and 
exacting,  simultaneously  received  an.  impression  of  perfect 
contentment  in  the  visible  fu!61ment  of  every  law  of  beauty 
and  symmetry.  But  for  once  he  left  the  critical  faculty  in 
abeyance,  and  though  there  was  this  bye-feeling  that  he  was 
looking  on  one  of  the  most  perfectly  formed  oval  faces  in  the 
world,  every  separate  feature  of  which  was  a  wonder  and 
delight,  the  eyes  alone  riveted  his  attention,  because  through 
them  he  had  become  aware  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  was  a  thousand  times  nearer  heaven  than  he  was. 

Whilst  he  stood  looking  earnestly  at  her,  in  silent  reverence, 
she  rose  to  her  full  height,  and  the  Iphigenia  of  his  dreams 
stood  before  him — straight,  supple,  and  full  of  grace. 

"It  is  half-a-crown,  sir,"  was  all  she  said;  but  Thornicroft 
seemed  to  find  some  beauty  even  in  these  words.  She  put  the 
book  quietly  in  his  hand  and  seemed  waiting  for  the  coin. 
He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  discovery  that  goddesses 
still  walked  the  earth,  and  by  the  jarring  incongruity  of  the 
aspect  of  the  fragment  of  it  on  which  this  one  had  been 
pleased  to  make  her  descent,  and  stood  looking  stupid  and 
irresolute  before  her. 

"It  is  such  a  nice  book,  sir,"  said  she.  "I  am  glad  I 
finished  it  yesterday,  if  you  wish  to  have  it." 

Thornicroft  looked  at  the  volume,  which  he  had  picked  up 
at  a  venture,  and  received  another  shock; — was  it  possible 
that  the  "Faerie  Queen"  found  readers  in  Chapel  Street? 
"What!  do  you  read  such  books?"  he  exclaimed,  with 
blundering  surprise. 

She  smiled  gravely  and  sweetly,  as  if  mentally  retasting 
all  the  delight  that  book  had  given  her,  and  quietly  replied, 
"  Yes,  I  read  as  much  as  ever  I  can  ;  it  is  my  best  pleasure." 

On  this  he  glanced  at  her  dress,  which  he  had  hitherto 
only  noticed  as  being  a  fitting  part  of  a  perfect  whole.  It  was 
an  indescribable  dark  blue-green — the  colour  of  the  distant 
sea,  a  colour  seen  on  shells,  on  the  throats  of  birds ;  a  colour 
presumably  given  by  God  to  those  His  creatures  because  it  is 
so  beautiful,  but  rarely  chosen  by  man.  It  was  made  without 
frills,  flounces,  bulgings  out  or  loopings  up,  and  the  only 
ornament  she  wore  was  a  small  disc-like  brooch  to  fasten  her 
white  linen  collar.  Neither  was  her  hair  teazed  and  broken 
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up  into  meaningless  little  plaits  or  frizzly  little  pun's,  but  lay 
in  two  smooth  massive  coils  on  the  back  of  her  head.  It  was 
evident  that  the  art  of  dress  as  practised  in  these  modern 
times  was  no  pleasure  to  her ;  her  own  gave  the  idea  of  having 
been  well  chosen  at  first  and  little  thought  of  after.  He  felt 
ashamed  of  his  stupid  silence,  but  was  somehow  unable  to  talk 
to  her. 

By  way  of  creating  a  subject  of  conversation,  he  took  up 
the  book  she  was  reading  when  he  came  in  ;  it  was  a  History 
of  Greece.  "Which  do  you  like  best?"  he  asked — "the 
'  Faerie  Queen '  or  the  History  of  Greece  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  History  of  Greece.  I  like  it  much  the  best.  I 
have  not  read  anything  else  since  mother  got  it  yesterday." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ? "  inquired  Thornicroft,  who 
found  himself  all  at  once  unable  to  originate  an  idea. 

She  blushed  slightly,  and  looked  distressed.  "  Out,  some- 
where. She  will  soon  be  here,  I  think,  and  then  I  go 
upstairs." 

"To  sit  alone?" 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  what  I  like- — indeed,  when  I  have  a  really 
good  book  I  always  feel  I  must  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  Suppose  I  buy  the  History  of  Greece  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please  don't ! " 

"  I  think  I  ought ;  it  stops  you  minding  the  shop 
properly." 

"  But  I  do  not  come  into  the  shop  when  mother  is  at 
home.  She  keeps  the  shop  herself,  and  I  do  all  the  other 
work,  and  I  do  not  let  myself  read  until  it  is  really  done." 

He  was  thinking  all  the  time  what  he  would  give  for  tho 
opportunity  of  studying  his  Iphigenia  from  this  beautiful 
girl,  and  wishing  for  it  so  much  that  he  felt  timid  about 
approaching  the  subject  from  afar.  He  quickly  passed  in 
review  in  his  mind  two  or  three  ways  of  leading  the  conver- 
sation in  that  direction,  but  from  pure  inability  to  decide 
which  was  the  best  he  rushed  on  the  subject  at  once  thus, 
"Did  you  ever  read  of  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  a  little  about  her  here  in  this  book,  but  far 
too  little.  I  wish  they  had  told  some  more." 

"  What  does  it  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  much  more  that  that  they  sacrificed  her  to  get  a 
fair  wind.  Don't  you  think  it  was  very  cruel  of  them  to  be 
so  impatient  ?  They  might  have  waited." 
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"  But  that  is  not  quite  the  story,"  said  he.  "  111  try  to  give 
yon  an  idea  of  it  as  told  by  some  of  the  poets,  if  you  like. 
The  Greeks  had  offended  the  goddess  Artemis,  and  had  been 
told  by  the  oracle  that  unless  they  atoned  for  what  they  had 
done  by  sacrificing  Iphigenia  at  her  shrine,  they  should  never 
leave  Aulis.  Agamemnon  was  willing  to  bear  the  goddess's 
displeasure,  but  the  others  would  not  consent  to  suffer  with 
him,  therefore  she  died  to  restore  her  father  to  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and  to  enable  her  countrymen  to  fight  for  the  honour 
of  Greece." 

"  It  would  have  been  nobler  of  Agamemnon  to  bear  all  the 
gods  could  do  to  him  rather  than  take  his  child's  life." 

"  But  she  would  die.  At  the  first  sudden  mention  of  the 
intended  sacrifice,  she  begged  her  life  piteously  enough, 
reminding  her  father  that  she  of  all  his  children  had  always 
been  the  one  who  had  best  loved  him,  and  saying — 

1  Slay  me  not  in  my  prime  : 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  light  of  day.    Compel  me  not  as  yet 
To  contemplate  what  lies  beyond  the  grave.' 

But  when  she  saw  that  if  he  tried  to  save  her,  the  army 
would  drag  her  to  death  by  force,  kill  her  father  for  setting 
the  oracle  at  nought,  and  most  likely  slay  her  sisters  also, 
whilst  Achilles,  who  in  a  half-hearted  way  had  proposed  to  try 
to  save  her,  would  have  been  in  the  like  danger,  and  she 
herself  for  ever  dishonoured  for  refusing  to  die  of  her  own  free 
will  for  her  country,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  die,  and  after 
that  never  said  another  word  of  entreaty ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  tells  them  that  she  is  resolved  to  die,  and  to  die  nobly, 
and  that  she  freely  gives  herself  to  Greece.  Her  resolution 
soon  strengthens  to  enthusiasm,  and  bidding  no  one  wear 
mourning  for  her,  and  all  the  maidens  to  sing  praises  of 
Artemis,  she  goes,  attended  only  by  a  slave,  to  wash  out  in 
her  blood  the  writing  of  the  oracle." 

"And  then  she  died?"  said  Helen. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  seemed  even  to  the  Greeks  so  hard  a  fate 
that  the  poets  invented  a  softenqd  version  of  the  story,  and 
pretended  she  was  caught  away  by  Artemis,  and  taken  to 
her  temple  at  Tauris,  whilst  a  beautiful  fawn  lay  dead  in  her 
place  at  Aulis." 

"  I  wonder  they  thought  it  so  hard  a  fate  to  die  for  her 
father  and  her  country." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  have  done  it  ?  " 
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"I  think,"  said  she,  slightly  hesitating,  not  so  much  in 
doubt  as  to  her  own  feelings,  but  from  timidity  in  expressing 
them :  "  I  think  I  could  die,  or  at  any  rate  bear  very  bad 
things  for  any  one  I  liked  very  much,  if  I  knew  my  pain 
brought  him  great  good ;  but  I  could  not  die  as  she  did, 
surrounded  by  cruel  men  longing  for  her  death ;  the  most  I 
could  do  then  would  be  to  go  away  and  die  quietly,  far  from 
them  all.  It  is  a  dreadful  story." 

To  turn  her  thoughts  in  another  direction,  he  began  to  tell 
her  about  Greece  itself,  and  of  its  present  desolation ;  of  the 
beautiful  Strait  of  Aulis  where  all  this  took  place,  and  where 
the  sea  still  softly  laps  the  shore  as  placidly  as  on  the  day 
when  it  "  maintained  its  terrible  composure  "  under  the  eye 
of  that  poor  girl  struggling  with  herself  and  with  death.  He 
had  been  long  in  Greece,  so  he  was  able  to  describe  the 
country  well.  She  listened  with  breathless  interest.  "  Go  on 
talking,"  said  sHe  when  he  stopped;  "please  tell  me  some 
more.  I  do  so  like  to  hear'you ;  you  seem  to  make  me  see  it 
all  far  better  than  any  book.  How  I  do  wish  I  could  see 
such  a  country  as  that !"  and  she  looked  into  the  street  as  she 
said  it — the  street  all  strewn  with  cabbage  leaves  and  crushed 
fragments  of  vegetables,  and  full  of  haggling  purchasers 
fingering  the  wares.  She  turned  away  but  ill  pleased  with 
the  contrast  between  her  mental  and  corporeal  outlook. 

"You  have  told  me  what  you  work  at,"  said  he;  "shall  I 
tell  you  what  my  work  is  ?  " 

She  looked  at  his  trim  dress  and  smooth  hands,  and  rather 
seemed  to  smile  at  the  very  thought  of  his  doing  any  work 
worthy  of  the  name. 

"  You  may  laugh,"  said  he,  "  but  I  work  as  hard  as  any  of 
those  men  you  see  outside  there,  and  harder^  with  head  and 
hands  too."  Then  he  told  her  how  he  was  trying  to  paint  the 
very  story  he  had  been  relating  to  her,  and  was  more  and 
more  charmed  when  he  saw  the  evident  interest  she  took  in 
listening. 

"What  a  happy  way  of  living !  but  is  it  not  very  hard  to 
draw  things  as  you  see  them  ?  " 

"Not  if  I  do  see  them,"  replied  he;  "but  the  hard  thing 
is  to  see  them ;  that  is  really  very  hard  indeed,  and  I  often 
feel  as  if  I  must  give  up  !  This  very  morning  I  have  come 
out  because  I  could  do  nothing  for  want  of  some  one  to  study 
Iphigenia  from." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  was  too  shy  to  speak. 
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"  If  you  could  help  me,  would  you  ?  " 

"  I  help  you  ?  "  said  she ;  "  but  how  could  I  ?  Of  course 
I  would,  if  I  could." 

"  Would  you  let  me  paint  you  as  Iphigenia  ?  "  followed 
quite  naturally ;  "  if  you  would  do  that,  you  would  do  me  the 
very  greatest  service  possible." 

"I  should  be  so  glad  to  do  something  for  you,  for  you 
have  told  me  of  that  beautiful  country,  and  made  me  see  it  so 
plainly,  that  now  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  shut  my  eyes  and 
make  pictures  of  it,  and  quite  forget  that  there  is  really  a 
different  kind  of  world,  and  that  I  belong  to  it!"  This 
speech  recalled  some  of  Thornicroft's  thoughts,  and  he  said 
quickly,  "  By-the-bye,  will  your  mother  object  to  your  coming 
tome?" 

"  Oh  no !  my  mother  never  objects  to  anything,  so  long  as 
I  keep  out  of  her  way." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  docs  not*like  you  ?  "  said 
he,  in  great  surprise,  for  ho  could  not  enter  into  that  feeling 
at  all. 

"Not  much." 

"But  she  will  let  you  come  to  me?"  he  continued,  in 
some  alarm. 

"  She  will  not  trouble  about  it  one  way  or  another.  I  will 
ask  her  of  course,  but  she  never  cares  what  I  do,  or  where 
I  go." 

"  And  where  do  you  go  when  you  go  out  ?  " 

"  I  never  do  go  out — I  don't  care  about  it.  'It  is  one  house 
after  another,  and  one  street  after  another,  and  no  great 
difference  in  any  of  them,  and  one  is  just  as  well  in  the  house." 

"  But  you  faithfully  promise  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  would  come  to-day  if  you  liked,  but  it  seems  as  if 
mother  were  going  to  be  late ;  she  often  is  when  she  goes  out." 

"  Then,  to-morrow  morning  at  ten.  My  house  is  not  very 
far  away — No.  8,  Auckland  Square,  Kensington ;  and  please 
come  dressed  as  you  are ; "  then  putting  some  ceremony  into 
his  leave-taking,  he  paid  hia  half-crown,  and  departed  with 
hi*  book 
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CHAPTER  II. 

VALENTINE.    Is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 
PBOTEUS.    No,  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensward  :  nothing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself, 
„  Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Winter's  Tale. 

"  IF  yon  please,  sir,  there's  a  young  person  in  the  entry  -wishes 
to  see  you,"  said  cook,  opening  the  studio  door  in  fear  and 
trembling,  expecting  to  find  her  master  hard  at  work,  and  to 
receive  a  scolding  for  admitting  "  persons  "  who  wanted  to  see 
him. 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  ?  "  said  he  absently,  for  at  the 
moment  he  was  so  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing  that  he 
had  quite  forgotten  all  that  had  passed  the  day  before,  though 
an  hour  ago  he  had  been  full  of  impatience  for  the  arrival  of 
his  new  model. 

"A  young  woman,  sir;  I  don't  think  she's  about  much." 

Cook  was  a  North  countrywoman,  and  this  phrase,  as  used 
by  her,  generally  meant  a  high  amount  of  condemnation ;  but 
in  this  case,  for  Helen  Morris  was  the  young  "  person," 
probably  meant  she  did  not  look  practical. 

"  Is  she  a  model  ?  "  said  he  eagerly,  all  at  once  remember- 
ing his  appointment. 

"  Well — no — I  really  can't  quite  say,  sir ;  if  she  is,  she's 
a  deal  behind  most  on  them  in  impudence,  for  they  all  pull 
away  at  the  front  door  bell  fit  to  bring  it  down, — you'd  think 
my  lord  duke  was  coming !  Like  enough,  though,  that's  what 
she  is, — I  can't  abide  such  rubbish  myself !  " 

"  Quite  right,  Hannah,"  replied  Thornicroft,  laughing,  for 
Hannah  had  been  a  long  time  with  him,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his ;  "  they  are  none  of  them  about  much ;  but 
I  expect  to  make  my  fortune  out  of  this  one  if  she  is  the  one 
I  take  her  for.  She  is  pretty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  too  pretty  to  be  worth  much,"  said  Hannah,  who 
was  remarkably  plain ;  "  she  says  her  name  is  Helen  Morris." 

"  Then  do  let  me  have  her  in,"  exclaimed  Thornicroft, 
eagerly,  for  that  was  the  name  his  fair  maiden  of  the  bookstall 
had  given  him  the  day  before. 
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It  was  Helen  Morris,  radiant  with  beauty  and  full  of  timid 
modest  grace.  She  was  quite  a  girl,  but  there  was  no  girlish 
awkwardness  about  her.  She  came  in  shyly,  but  resolutely ; 
looked  at  his  picture  in  its  rudimentary  state,  with  a  slight 
show  of  disappointment  at  finding  so  little  to  see,  and  then 
addressed  herself  at  once  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  Am  I  to  put  my  bonnet  and  shawl  off  ?  "  she  asked. 

Thornicroft  said,  "  Yea,"  and  that  done,  began  to  place 
her.  She  was  so  exactly  what  he  wanted,  that  for  the  time 
being  his  art  feeling  was  entirely  paramount,  and  he  forgot 
how  he  had  found  her,  and  what  a  sweet  creature  she  was,  in 
pure  pleasure  at  having  got  just  the  model  he  was  in  search 
of.  He  placed  her.  As  he  placed  her,  she  remained  ;  not  one 
word  passed  her  lips,  not  one  gesture  betrayed  fatigue.  He 
worked  hard  and  she  sat  for  two  hours  ;  at  last  he  saw  she 
looked  pale. 

"  What  a  brute  I  am,  child  !  I  am  forgetting  everything 
but  my  own  selfish  advantage.  Get  up  and  walk  about  a 
little  just  to  change  the  position,  while  I  get  you  a  glass 
of  wine." 

"  No— please,  no,"  said  she,  shuddering  ;  "  I  hate  the  very 
name  of  wine,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  besides,  I  am  really 
not  tired,  and  I  like  to  think  the  picture  is  getting  on  well." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  thinking  about :  you  have 
been  very  silent." 

"  I  thought  I  was  not  to  speak ;  I  thought  I  should  spoil 
all  if  I  spoke." 

"  Oh  no,  the  worst  is  over  now,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  have  been  thinking  of  all  this  time." 

"  I  know  you  will  think  me  very  silly  when  I  tell  you ;  but 
don't  laugh  at  me.  I  suppose  the  story  of  Iphigenia  has  got 
uncomfortably  on  my  mind ;  but  I  have  been  doing  my  best 
to  forget  it,  and  looking  at  all  the  strange  things  you  have 
in  this  room,  and  trying  to  invent  stories  about  them." 

"  Tell  me  some  of  them." 

"I  cannot  even  tell  them  to  myself,  for  Iphigenia  will 
force  herself  into  my  head — at  least,  not  exactly  Iphigenia, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Oh  yes,  do  tell  mo ;  you  must  tell  me." 

"  I  cannot — you  would  laugh  at  me  so  much ;  besides,  I 
know  it  is  only  a  fancy." 

"  I  assure  you  I  won't  laugh.     Do  tell  me." 

"  It  is  this,  then.     When  you  placed  me  here  in  the  very 
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position  in  which  she  is  standing  in  your  picture,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  were  taking  the  first  step  towards  a  fate  like  hers. 
You  "heed  not  reason  with  me  about  it;  I  know  I  am  silly." 

"Very,  Helen,  if  you  are  really  tormenting  yourself  in 
that  way.  It  is  no  part  of  our  religion  to  offer  up  beautiful 
young  gii-ls  when  we  want  a  change  of  weather." 

"  I  know ;  but  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  that  I  have 
only  to  pretend  to  die ; — how  terrible  it  would  be  to  be  stand- 
ing here  really  waiting  for  a  blow  from  that  sword  you  just 
show  in  the  corner  !  " 

"And  yet,"  said  Thornicroft,  remembering  steadfastness 
was  one  of  the  things  he  had  most  admired  in  her  face  the  day 
before,  "  I  should  have  said  you  had  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff 
of  which  martyrs  are  made  in  your  composition." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  not ;  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  a  very 
awful  moment  when  one  finds  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  for 
any  one  one  loves  but  die  for  him." 

"  I  hope  any  one  you  love  will  be  content  with  your  living 
for  him,"  replied  Thornicroft,  presently  losing  the  thread  of 
the  conversation  in  his  work.  He  spoke  to  her  once  or  twice, 
but  always  relapsed  into  silence,  and  did  the  best  morning's 
work  he  had  done  for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too 
much  for  poor  Helen — the  constrained  attitude,  the  smell  of 
the  oil  colours,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  attention  on 
the  stretch,  were  all  very  fatiguing.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  never  gave  in  until  obliged ;  so  she  persevered,  until  all 
at  once  the  jangling  chimes  smote  confusedly  on  her  ear,  the 
room  enlarged,  contracted,  and  suddenly  turned  dark,  and 
Thornicroft  was  horrified  to  see  his  model  lying  fainting  on 
the  floor.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  what  he  ought  to  do, 
but  started  up  in  great  concern,  lifted  her  on  to  a  sofa,  and 
in  a  state  of  desperation  began  rubbing  turpentine  on  her 
temples — that  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scent-bottle 
which  he  had  at  hand.  Full  of  compassion  for  her,  and 
vexation  with  himself,  he  chafed  her  poor  little  cold  hands, 
fanned  her,  and  did  everything  he  could  think  of  to  bring 
her  round.  She  revived  after  a  little  time,  but  only  to  the 
feeling  of  pain  which  accompanies  a  return  to  consciousness  ; 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  as  if  seeking  refuge  once  more  in  the 
state  from  which  he  was  trying  to  arouse  her.  He  rang  for 
Hannah,  who  thought  a  good  scolding  always  "fetched  folks 
round  best,"  but  as  he  would  not  let  her  adopt  that  remedy 
with  Helen, — and  Hannah  always  must  scold  some  one, — sho 
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attacked  him  instead,  for  "  going  and  putting  that  nasty  turps 
on  the  poor  child's  head."  Between  them  she  soon  recovered, 
and  no  sooner  was  she  able  to  stand,  than  she  rose  almost  im- 
mediately, bitterly  reproaching  herself  for  having  been  so 
foolish,  and  even  while  speaking,  returned  to  her  place,  and 
put  herself  in  exactly  the  same  position  as"  that  in  which  she 
had  been  the  whole  morning.  He  himself  could  not  have 
placed  her  better.  He  could  have  worshipped  her  for  that. 

"No,"  cried  he,  "I'm  not  quite  a  brute,  though  I  feel 
very  like  one !  Ton  shall  do  no  more  to-day.  Here,  take  a 
tiny  sip  of  wine,  and  some  biscuits,  and  sit  down  a  moment, 
and  then  you  shall  go  home."  She  looked  undecided,  but 
she  was  not  yet  quite  well. 

"  Shall  I  be  in  your  way  if  I  do  so  ?  "  she  asked  timidly. 

"  Not  in  the  very  least ;  in  fact,  you  will  still  help  me,  for  I 
can  look  at  the  colour  of  your  hair,  and  get  on  with  my  work. 
I  will  give  you  a  book  if  you  like, — do  you  like  poetry?" 
She  assented,  and  he  gave  her  Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise," 
open  at  the  story  of  Atalanta.  She  soon  lost  herself  in  it, 
and  would  in  all  probability  never  have  remembered  where 
she  was,  had  not  a  visitor  been  announced. 

Helen  started  up,  vexed  with  her  own  forgetfulness,  put 
her  namesake's  book  down,  and  was  going. 

"But  to-morrow?"  cried  Thornicroft;  "you  will  come 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  promised,  and  went,  meeting  on  her  way  Mr.  Sulpicius 
Ambergreen,  who  paints  wonderfully-made  damsels,  playing 
on  dulcimers,  with  marigold-coloured  hair. 

Ho  was  "  rolled  over,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  rushed  in  a 
frantic  state  into  Thornicroft's  presence,  crying,  "  Where,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  find  that  divine  girl  ?  What  a 
St.  Margaret  for  me  !  I  have  a  picture  under  weigh  now,  just 
as  she  is  rising  from  the  devil's  body,  and  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  get  a  model  either  for  the  one  or  the  other." 

"  I  don't  think  devils  are  scarce ;  I'll  find  you  a  dozen  anv 
day ! "  J 

"  Hang  the  devil !— I'll  find  him.  You  tell  me  about  that 
glorious  girl." 

This  was  just  what  Thornicroft  did  not  wish  to  do.  The 
very  thought  of  Helen's  becoming  the  model  of  the  "  clique* 
was  too  horrible ! 

The  idea  expanded  itself  quickly  into  tormenting  propor- 
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tions.  Browne  Tompkins  would  be  laying  her  in  with  burnt 
sienna  and  madder  brown  for  flesh  tints,  with  her  hair 
stretched  out  and  tortured  like  an  espalier  geranium  at  a 
flower  show.  Then  young  Disbrowe,  who  never  paints  a 
woman  less  than  six  feet  three  inches,  would  shoot  her  up  to 
the  height  of  Alice  in  Wonderland;  while  his  friend  Tracy 
Davenport,  who  thinks  a  large  jaw  and  thick  lips  and  throat 
the  whole  duty  of  woman,  would  add  these  graces  to  her, 
and,  one  and  all,  they  would  make  her  so  ugly  that  a  worse 
model  would  do  for  them. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Thornicroft  ?  I  must  know  where 
that  girl  is  to  be  found  !  " 

"  She  is  not  a  model — and  that  is  all  I  mean  to  tell  you. 
I  got  her  to  sit  to  me,  and  I  mean  to  keep  her  for  myself. 
Even  if  she  were  a  model,  I  would  try  to  do  that.  I  hate 
seeing  the  same  head  wherever  you  go.  You  need  not  look 
savage ;  you  only  want  a  girl  with  her  hair  all  ablaze  to  stick 
into  a  frame  with  five  sunflowers,  'to  keep  company  with,'  as 
Hannah  says  ;  so  almost  any  one  will  do  for  you." 

"With  no  disrespect  to  you,  Thornicroft,"  said  Amber- 
green,  "  I  do  not  believe  a  word  you  say,  and  you  won't  prevent 
niy  finding  out  all  about  her,  if  I  choose !  " 

Luckily,  at  this  moment  Mr.  Samuel  MacScumble,  R.A., 
came  in.  He  and  his  art  were  the  very  antipodes  of  Thorni- 
croft's,  but  he  was  an  old  family  friend,  and  the  friendship 
survived,  as  Scotch  friendships  do,  in  spite  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  either  of  them  seeing  any  good  in  anything  the  other 
did. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  hard  at  work  ?  Are  you  going  to  send  in 
to  us  this  year  ?  " 

"  I !     N"o,  of  course  not,"  said  Thornicroft,  rather  gruffly. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  you  know  best,  but  now  I,  for  one,  see  no 
good  in  this  isolation.  Meet  your  fellow-men  like  a  man,  and 
let  your  pectewer  (picture)  be  seen  alongside  of  other 
pectewers.  If  I  might  advise  you,  Stephen,  too,  now  I  see 
what  you  are  doing — just  a  little  more  power  to  your  elbow, 
and  it's  astonishing  how  the  thing  will  come  out !  I've  just 
come  from  young  Roderick  Lendrum's — eh,  man,  but  he's 
doing  fine  things  ! — there's  genius  there,  there  is  indeed,  take 
ray  word  for  that  !  And  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  beginning 
to  tell  too,  for  the  dealers  are  all  crowding  about  him.  He 
had  Mordew  calling  for  him  this  morning,  and  he's  bought  his 
pectewer  straight  away  off  the  easel,  and  written  him  a  cheque 
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for  eight  hundred  guineas.  Ye'll  know  Lendrum,  don't  yen, 
Stephen  ?  " 

"No,  I  know  nothing  of  him,"  said  Thornicroft.  "He's 
a  great  big  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  I  think  I've  seen  him." 

"  Well,  he's  none  of  your  pugmies ;  but  did  you  ever  see 
a  little  dwiuing  fellow  do  anything  worth  looking  at,  and 
would  ho  be  making  his  way  as  he  is  if  he  were  not  full  of 
talent  ?  Her  Majesty  stood  quite  five  minutes  looking  at 
that  magnificent  pectewer  last  spring — '  Heavy  Wet  in  the 
Highlands.'  You  know  it,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  saw  it." 

"  Well  now,  that's  a  pity  for  you.  I'll  just  try  my  hand 
at  a  description  of  it.  There's  Ben  Screel  in  the  distance, 
with  a  grand  swirl  of  cloud  about  him,  and  plenty  of  power  in 
it.  There's  not  a  vast  of  rubbishing  bits  of  bushes  picked  out 
in  the  foreground,  but  a  fine  black  moss  hag — nothing  treevial 
about  it.  And  just  in  one  corner,  to  give  it  life  and  stir, 
there's  a  coach  stopping  at  the  change-house  for  them  all  to 
get  their  Athole  brose — '  Heavy  Wet,'  you  know,  both  for 
mountain  and  man.  My  wife's  brother  bought  that,  and  a 
weary  time  they  have  of  it,  there's  such  a  lot  of  people  always 
wanting  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  One  day  they  had  the  great 

Mr.  R .  One  of  their  friends  got  him  to  come  and  see 

their  pcctewcrs,  and  what  did  he  do  but  turn  his  back  on 
Roderick's  'Heavy  Wet,'  and  spend  all  his  time  looking  at 
a  stupid  little  washed-out  water-colour  they  had  picked  up 
somewhere  or  other,  that  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was 
painted  on.  He  actually  said  Roderick's  '  Heavy  Wet '  was 
a  bad  pectewer,  and  it  surprises  me  to  this  day  that  they  let 
the  man  abeed  (abide)  i'  the  hoose  after  it ! " 

The  more  Mr.  MacScumble  became  excited,  the  more  did 
his  Scotch  accent  assert  itself.  Now  he  turned  his  round 
rosy  face  towards  his  listeners  to  ask  for  a  sympathy  which 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  give.  Thornicroft  was  uneasily 
fingering  his  brushes,  and  wishing  his  visitor  was  treading  his 
native  heather — Ambergreen  rather  maliciously  enjoying  the 
scene.  "  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  MacScumble,"  said  he,  "  that 
Thornicroft  is  fortunate  in  getting  such  a  fine  model  ?  " 

"  H'm, — there  is  not  much  to  judge  by  there,  but  if  she  is 
the  girl  I  saw  talking  to  Hannah  on  the  doorstep  when  I 
came,  she's  a  tidy-looking  girl  enough — rather  pale-faced ;  but 
I  would  not  mind  having  her  address,  though,  Stephen.  I 
want  a  bit  lassie  like  that  for  my  spring  pectewer." 
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"  Oh,  are  yon  painting  '  landscape '  ?  "  asked  Ambergreen, 
•wilfully  misunderstanding  him. 

"Me,  —  landscapes?  Hout !  I  mean  my  Exhibition 
peetewer,  and  time  I  was  getting  begun  with  it  too  !  Let 
me  see,  we  are  at  the  back  end  of  February  now ;  I  declare  I 
have  not  above  six  weeks  !  " 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Thornicroft,  laughing,  "your  pictures 
grow  like  Jack's  bean-stalk." 

"What's  wrong  with  that,  if  there's  Jack's  pot  of  money 
at  the  top  of  it?  And  mind,  you'll  not  get  that  for  poor 
work  !  But  you  have  not  told  me  where  to  get  the  model." 

"  What  is  the  subject  of  your  picture  ?  "  inquired  Thorni- 
croft, hoping  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  it  is  just  a  girl  leaning  over  a  gate,  waiting  for  her 
sweetheart.  '  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  lad,'  is  the 
name ;  but  she  must  have  a  pretty  face  of  her  own,  you  know, 
or  the  whole  thing  is  nothing." 

"I  should  think,"  said  Ambergreen,  with  irritating  and 
ill-bred  pertinacity,  "that  this  model  of  Thornicroft's  would 
just  suit  you." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Ambergreen,"  replied  the 
latter,  "  that  she  is  no  model,  but  a  lady  whom  I  have  per- 
suaded to  sit  to  me,  and  who  will  I  know  not  sit  to  any  one 
else." 

He  spoke  a  little  more  decidedly  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for,  and  he  turned  away  rather  angrily  from  Amber- 
green. 

The  moment  of  silence  which  followed  would  not  be  a  bad 
one  to  seize  upon  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  three  speakers 
— so  conti-asted  mentally  and  physically.  Mr.  MacScumble, 
the  portly,  well-to-do  B.A.,  with  his  genial  round  face  and 
twinkling  blue  eye,  his  figure  irresistibly  reminding  you  of  a 
turbot  in  outline.  Ambergreen,  with  his  flaky  light  curly 
hair,  so  exquisitely  arranged  over  his  well-shaped  forehead, 
with  his  handsome,  regular,  well  bound-up  features,  and  his 
quick  ready  Frenchman-like  manner.  Then  Thornicroft 
himself,  the  tallest  and  most  powerful  of  all  in  body  and 
mind,  with  his  dark  grey  eyes,  swarthy  skin,  and  face  which 
some  called  ugly  and  some  handsome.  They  called  it  ugly 
when  his  features  were  in  repose,  for  then  there  was  a  half 
frown  on  his  face,  and  his  nose  and  mouth  looked  slightly 
heavy  and  irregular ;  but  when  he  smiled  he  was  undoubtedly 
handsome ;  his  teeth  were  beautiful,  his  mouth  developed  the 
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prettiest  curves  possible,  his  ejes  caught  up  the  laugh  and 
reflected  it,  and  no  one  could  help  saying,  "  What  a  clever, 
handsome,  kindly  face !  "  Ho  did  not  smile  now,  ho  looked 
as  he  was,  bored.  Happily,  Ambergrecn  was  bored  too,  and 
went  his  way,  leaving  Mr.  MacScnmble  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  criticising  Thorni  croft's  tutelar  deities  with  more 
candour  than  acumen. 

"  Lord  !  that's  Venetian  glass,  is  it  ?  Well  now,  I  wouldn't 
give  a  farthing  for  a  roomful  of  it  if  I  was  forced  to  keep  it. 
That  was  a  sensible  fellow  that  emperor  who  had  it  all  knocked 
over  when  they  gave  him  a  lot  of  it !  What  better  is  one  for 
stuff  like  that  when  one  has  got  a  lot  of  it  ? — Not  a  bit.  I 
was  in  Venice  myself  two  years  ago, — the  nastiest  hole  I  ever 
was  in !  with  a  '  domer,'  as  they  call  their  cathedral  there, 
just  like  an  old  Jew's  shop,  in  and  out ;  and  a  sight  of  lazy 
people  shoving  themselves  about  in  queer  ugly  boats,  instead 
of  setting  to  work  to  build  more  bridges  and  roads  and  get 
some  common  sense  into  their  town.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  fit  to 
live  in." 

"My  word,  what  heresy  you  are  talking!  and  you,  an 
R.A.,  to  have  no  more  feeling  than  that  comes  to  for  that 
divine  city  !  Didn't  you  go  and  study  the  picture  galleries  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  did  see  part  pectewers,  and  very  good  ones 
too  for  the  time  when  they  were  painted ! — but,  by  George  ! 
who  on  earth  painted  that  thing  you  have  there  over  the 
sofa?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  Browne  Tompkins.  Is  it  not  fine  ?  That 
is  the  best  bit  of  decorative  painting  I  know." 

"  Fine,  do  you  call  it  ?  why,  the  man  must  be  mad ! ! !  The 
woman  is  just  like  a  mell  doll  1 " 

"  What  on  earth  is  a  mell  doll  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  ?  what  a  deal  you  Southrons  havo 
to  learn !  Don't  you  know  that  when  they  have  got  the  corn 
stacked,  they  go  singing  round  the  field  with  a  sheaf  of  corn 
dressed  up  in  some  of  the  reaper's  clothes,  the  ears  of  corn 
serving  for  head  and  hair  ? — well,  I  can  assure  you  the  mell 
doll  does  not  look  a  bit  wilder  than  this  scraggy,  rough- 
headed  creature  !  Lord  help  Browne  Tompkins  !  and  you  too, 
taphen,  if  you  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  such  scarecrows !  " 
With  which  pious  prayer,  and  an  invitation  to  go  to  dine  with 
iim,  he  concluded  a  visit  which,  if  Thornicrof t  had  defended 
his  cherished  possessions,  would  have  lasted  for  hours. 

That  evening,  during  his  ramble  by  lamplight,  he  fonnd 
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himself  by  chance  in  the  very  street  in  which  Helen  lived. 
He  crossed  to  the  side  in  which  her  mother's  shop  was,  wishing 
to  see  for  himself  what  this  mother  was  like.  By  the  light  of 
a  glaring  paraffin  lamp,  he  saw  a  short,  stout,  untidily  dressed 
woman,  with  her  hair  tightly  twisted  up  in  curl-papers,  and 
with  a  low  cunning  face  which  plainly  showed  habits  of 
intemperance.  He  remembered  Helen's  shudder  when  he 
offered  her  wine,  and  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  poor  child 
had  but  a  sorry  time  of  it,  and  reason  enough  to  dislike  wine 
and  its  congeners.  He  stood  in  the  street  some  time,  pre- 
tending to  be  examining  a  book,  but  really  trying  to  see  if  in 
the  face  before  him  there  was  any  trace  of  anything  better, 
anything  to  show  relationship  between  her  and  Helen.  She 
was  nodding  over  some  knitting,  and  had  her  wares  been 
more  attractive  the  chances  were  that  they  would  have  dis- 
appeared. Every  now  and  then  she  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
then  looked  defiantly  around.  Once  on  awaking  she  found 
the  cat  (a  very  pretty  one)  asleep  and  lying  close  beside  her,, 
and  instantly  dislodged  it  with  one  vigorous  counter-clearing 
sweep  of  the  arm.  "  What  sets  you  here  ?  "  she  exclaimed ; 
"  get  away  upstairs  to  Helen,  can't  you !  she  matters  you, 
and  it's  more  than  I  do."  The  mention  of  Helen  made  him 
cross  the  street,  and  from  thence  he  saw  in  an  upper  room  a 
tiny  light  shining  through  the  blind,  and  a  shadow  which 
might  possibly  be  hers, — no  doubt  she  was  reading,  poor 
child,  and-for  the  moment  happy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Here's  rue  for  you,  and  some  for  me. 

Shakespeare. 

Man's  yesterday  can  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow, 
Nor  aught  endure  save  mutability. 

Shelley. 

SPRING  had  given  way  to  summer,  and  summer  was  far  spent, 
and  still  Thornicroft  was  painting  Helen  Morris.  The 
Iphigenia  picture  was  all  but  done ;  indeed,  he  only  kept  it 
lingering  on  in  the  studio  for  the  loving  finishing  touches 
which  he  added  from  time  to  time,  before  sending  it  forth  to 
the  world, — just  as  the  mother  adds  the  grace  of  flower  or 
jewel  to  a  young  daughter  dressed  for  her  first  ball.  But 
Helen  had  not  o'lly  sat  for  one  picture, — she  had  inspired 
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many  more.  At  present,  he  was  painting  her  as  Perdita,  to 
his  mind  the  sweetest  of  Shakespeare's  maidens. 

They  had  now  spent  nearly  every  morning  in  each  other's 
company  for  months.  How  had  these  months  passed  to  them  ? 
— quietly,  often  silently,  but  very  happily.  He  felt  like  a  big 
brother  to  her,  loving  her  pretty  quiet  ways,  liking  to  have 
her  with  him,  and  flattered  by  the  soothing  veneration  of  her 
manner.  She  had  a  way  of  nestling  into  a  corner  with  a 
book  when  she  was  not  wanted,  and  burying  herself  in  it, 
which  reminded  him  of  a  kitten's  self-abandonment  to  sleep 
when  you  cease  to  play  with  it;  and  altogether  there  was 
something  about  her  which  made  him  compare  her  to  one  of 
those  delightful  animals.  Hers  was  just  the  manner  of  a 
poor,  loving,  homeless  cat,  which  follows  you  to  your  house, 
purrs  its  delight  when  you  let  it  come  in,  and  settles  down  by 
your  fire,  with  eyes  full  of  content,  and  without  one  thought 
of  change. 

But  what,  then,  had  become  of  the  enthusiastic  love  and 
admiration  he  had  felt  for  her  on  the  first  day  he  saw  her, 
when  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  becoming  her  slave  for  life  ? 
Had  custom  dulled  the  influence  of  her  beauty  and  goodness, 
or  had  he  then  exaggerated  both,  and  thought  her  brighter 
than  she  really  was,  from  the  blackness  of  her  setting  ? 

He  often  asked  himself  this,  and  how  it  was  that  all  his 
love  had  settled  down  into  this  quiet  brotherly  affection,  but 
he  never  could  see  that  he  had  then  exaggerated  her  attrac- 
tions ; — on  the  contrary,  her  beauty  grew  on  him,  and  her 
good  sweet  nature  won  his  respect  more  and  more.  But  still 
he  was  not  in  love  with  her ;  in  fact,  if  she  had  been  less  good 
and  unselfish,  he  would  probably  in  the  end  have  loved  her 
more.  If  she  had  been  conscious  of  the  power  she  had  at 
first  possessed  over  him,  she  might  never  have  lost  it.  If  she 
had  known  the  strength  of  the  weapons  given  her  by  nature, 
she  might  have  used  them,  and  against  them  his  power  of 
resistance  would  have  been  small.  If  she  had  not  set  him  up 
as  a  hero,  and  worshipped  him  reverently,  as  superior  to  all 
men  she  had  ever  seen,  and  thought  it  the  greatest  possible 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  be  in  his  presence,  and  that  she 
could  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  him  for  bringing  her 
into  such  a  little  paradise  of  books,  pictures,  and  tranquil 
enjoyments  as  his  studio,  Thornicroft  himself  would  never 
have  ceased  to  worship  her.  For  at  first  his  heart  certainly 
was  in  some  danger.  But  there  was  something  about  him 
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which  made  him  indifferent  to  things  which  he  conld  get 
easily ;  and  though  no  word  had  passed  between  them  to  draw 
forth  any  sign  of  feeling  on  her  pai't,  yet  she  was  so  very 
deferential  in  her  manner,  and  spoke  to  him  as  if  he  were 
such  a  very,  very  superior  being,  that  he  had  little  doubt  if 
he  had  told  her  to  love  him  she  would  have  obeyed,  and, 
believing  this,  she  lost  all  charm  save  as  a  beautiful,  tractable 
model. 

Besides  this,  he  did  not  want  to  fall  in  love  with  any  one. 
"  Painters  had  no  business  to  maiTy ;  heart  and  soul,  they 
ought  to  live  for  art,  and  not  disturb  the  unruffled  calm  which 
is  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  it  by  the  thousand  and  one  cares 
such  a  state  brings."  He  had  his  theories  too  (if  ever  such  a 
thing  did  happen)  what  his  bride  was  to  be  like,  and  these  he 
had  proclaimed  so  steadily  and  so  often,  that  the  mere  mention 
of  his  admiring  any  one  would  at  once  have  called  forth  smiles 
and  glances  of  amused  inquiry  from  friends  and  acquaintances 
far  and  wide.  She  was  to  be  a  stately,  well-born  lady,  with  a 
beauty  drawn  from  refinement  and  high  breeding ;  who  rarely 
spoke,  whose  every  movement  was  graceful  and  dignified, 
whose  manner  compelled  homage,  and  who  showed  her  love 
only  by  letting  herself  be  worshipped.  This  was  his  state  of 
mind  when  he  thought  on  the  subject  at  all,  which  was  very 
rarely.  What  was  hers  ?  That  he  had  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  consideration.  Engrossed  as  he  was  by  his  work,  and 
living  as  he  did  day  after  day  shut  up  in  his  studio,  with  no 
influence  from  without  brought  to  bear  upon  his  conduct,  the 
subject  had  never  been  forced  on  his  attention  as  it  might 
have  been  had  others  seen  them  together.  To  him,  therefore, 
she  was  Iphigenia,  or  Perdita,  or  Miranda;  and  when  she 
was  not  one  of  these,  she  was  a  dear  little  quiet  thing  who 
betook  herself  to  a  corner  with  a  book,  and  put  it  down 
instantly  when  he  called  her  back,  and  went  home  when  he 
said  he  was  done  with  her.  Not  that  they  were  always  silent 
— they  had  long  talks  sometimes ;  but  he  remarked  always 
that  she  would  never  speak  of  her  own  home,  and  never  liked  to 
be  reminded  of  it.  He  often  thought  of  that  dreadful  mother 
of  hers  whom  he  had  seen  striking  the  cat,  and  sometimes  he 
thought  with  horror  that  perhaps  her  vigorous  hands  did  not 
always  spare  her  daughter ;  but  on  all  these  points  Helen  was 
dumb. 

She  had  not  the  same  objection  to  discuss  her  earlier  life, 
and  he  often  led  her  thoughts  back  in  that  direction,  for  the 
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subject  possessed  a  very  strong  attraction  for  him,  because  ho 
never  could  account  for  the  problem  of  a  girl  who  had  the  face 
and  bearing  of  a  princess  being  the  child  of  such  a  mother,  or 
the  inhabitant  of  such  a  street.  At  first  he  was  sure  she  was 
not  Mrs.  Morris's  child,  for  they  did  not  possess  in  common 
one  trait,  physical  or  mental,  that  he  could  discover.  When 
ho  found  she  was  really  the  old  woman's  daughter,  he  began 
to  speculate  about  her  father.  She  had  a  very  clear  recol- 
lection of  her  father,  who  used  to  take  her  on  his  knee  every 
night,  and  teach  her  songs,  and  tell  her  stories  of  strange 
countries  which  he  had  seen,  and  keep  her  away  from  her 
mother  when  she  was  cross  with  her.  He  had  been  band- 
master to  the Regiment,  and  when  he  lived  they  were 

very  well  off,  and  she  remembered  quite  well  going  in  a  pretty 
frock  to  hear  the  band  play  in  public  every  week  in  the 
different  towns  where  they  were  stationed,  and  being  petted 
by  the  officers'  wives,  and  taken  into  their  houses  and  made  to 
sing  the  songs  her  father  had  taught  her.  One  of  these  ladies, 
who  was  now  in  India,  had  once  taken  her  to  the  sea  with  her 
after  she  had  been  ill,  and  after  that  had  persuaded  her  father 
to  send  her  to  school ;  but  soon  after  her  father  had  died,  and 
-she  had  had  to  go  back  to  her  mother  again,  and  they  were 
very  poor,  and  went  to  London  to  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Morris's 
who  kept  a  book-shop,  and  after  his  death  her  mother  had 
carried  on  the  business. 

"  But  how  is  it  ?  "  asked  Thornicroft,  "  that  you  know  no 
girls  in  the  houses  near,  and  that  you  are  so  unlike  those  one 
sees  there  ?  " 

"Mother  would  never  make  friends  with  any  of  her 
neighbours,"  she  replied.  "They  laughed  at  her  north- 
country  way  of  pronouncing  words ;  and  uncle  used  to  keep 
me  in  the  house ;  he  said  I  was  better  without  their  acquaint- 
ance. I  don't  care  about  knowing  any  of  them,"  continued 
she,  "  but  I  wish  I  was  more  like  other  people." 

^  It  never  occurred  to  Thornicroft  to  doubt  anything  she 
said,  or  to  think  that  she  was  acting  a  part,  or  keeping  any- 
thing back  from  him ;  he  could  look  in  her  eyes,  and  read  her 
truth,  and  know  that  not  even  a  thought  lurked  behind  which 
need  fear  daylight.  People  may  talk  as  they  like  about  the 
oyes  never  changing,  and  having  no  power  of  revealing 
character,  but  to  the  end  of  time  they  will  be  looked  into  as 
the  mirrors  of  the  soul.  As  an  artist,  he  was  accustomed  to 
study  faces,  and  therefore  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  more 
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quickly  than  another,  and  his  conclusion  -was  that  Helen 
Morris  was  a  singular  example  of  the  possibility  of  touching 
pitch  without  being  defiled.  None  of  her  mother's  tricks  of 
speech  or  action  had  clung  to  her — none  of  the  knowledge  of 
evil  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  an  unshielded  youth 
had  entered  into  her  soul.  She  had  lived  in  a  world  of  her 
own,  in  which  she  had  found  nothing  to  mar  the  purity  of 
nature  she  had  been  born  with. 

When  any  one  came  to  visit  Thornicroft,  she  either  went 
home,  or  into  another  room,  and  no  one  ever  saw  her  but 
Spencer  Townley,  a  kind  of  pupil-worshipper  of  Thornicroft's, 
who  came  sometimes  to  paint  beside  him,  and  who  indeed 
often  stayed  in  the  house  for  weeks  together. 

He  was  the  quietest  of  quiet  men.  Tall,  thin,  with  burning 
dark  eyes  which  were  always  intent  on  his  work,  shaggy  eye- 
brows and  coal-black  hair,  sallow  complexion,  and  large 
awkward-looking  hands,  which  astonished  you  by  producing 
the  most  delicate  work.  He  was  the  only  one  who  ever  saw 
them  together.  Sometimes  he  was  left  alone  with  Helen,  and 
then — though  perhaps  they  had  all  been  silent  for  an  hour  or 
more  before — he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  burthen  of  making 
some  conversation  rested  on  him.  On  such  occasions  he  broke 
forth  with  some  such  exclamation  as  "Isn't  Thornicroft  tho 
nicest  fellow  you  ever  saw,  Miss  Morris  ?  "  or,  "  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  finer  than  that  picture  Thornicroft  is  doing  ?  " 
Never  anything  else  but  this  idea  variously  set. 

How  long  these  happy  silent  people  would  have  gone  on 
in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  say,  if  a  day  had  not  come 
which  changed  all. 

One  morning  Helen  came  much  later  than  usual, — so  late, 
that  Thornicroft  had  ceased  to  expect  her.  As  he  placed  her 
in  her  chair  on  her  high  platform,  he  noticed  her  hair  was 
very  much  drawn  over  her  temples. 

"You  must  put  your  hair  back,"  said  he,  imperiously. 
"  I  do  not  like  it  that  way  at  all." 

She  was  not  like  herself  this  morning  in  manner,  but 
seemed  confused,  and  as  if  moving  in  a  dream.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  his  speech  recalled  her  thoughts  a  little,  and  she  turned 
to  look  at  him  in  some  surprise  at  his  sharp  tone,  but  he  had 
already  forgotten  what  he  had  said,  and  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  placing  her  quickly.  She  raised  her  hand  as  if 
to  obey  his  order,  passed  it  across  her  forehead,  but  did  not 
really  move  the  position  of  her  hair  at  all.  On  her  finger 
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was  a  very  pretty  turquoise  ring.  Wondering  at  the  sight, 
for  the  ring  was  valuable,  he  said — 

"  Helen,  I  declare  you  are  growing  vain !  I  never  saw 
you  with  a  ring  before." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  but  her  eyes  fell,  and  she  seemed 
confused. 

"  Tell  me,  Helen,  what  is  it  ?     I  want  to  know. 

"  It  is  you,"  replied  she,  "  who  must  tell  me ! ' 

"How  can  I ?  I  wait  for  what  you  choose  to  say  to  me," 
answered  Thornicroft. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  I  say,  Yes."  As  she  said  it  she  smiled 
gently,  but  she  never  looked  up.  Her  eyes  rested  on  her 
ring,  which  she  caressed  with  her  soft  fingers. 

"Helen  dear!  "  said  Thornicroft,  "I  do  wonder  what  you 
mean ! " 

Hastily  she  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and,  showing 
him  a  corner  of  it,  asked  him  if  it  was  not  his  writing. 

"  No,"  said  he,  feeling  wretchedly  unhappy  with  a  fore- 
knowledge of  all  that  Avas  coming. 

"  Look  at  it,"  said  she  once  more,  "  and  tell  me.  I  found 
it  in  my  hat  yesterday  when  I  dressed  to  go  home." 

He  took  the  letter,  which  she  gave  him  open,  and  read — 

"  DEAR,  DEAR  HELEN, 

"  When  first  I  saw  you,  I  thought  you  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world,  and  now  I  think  you  the  sweetest 
and  best.  If  you  could  but  love  me,  I  should  be  the  very 
happiest  fellow  on  earth.  I  will  try  to  please  you  in  every- 
thing, and  if  only  you  will  love  and  marry  me,  I  care  for 
nothing  else  that  the  world  can  give  me.  I  cannot  write,  and 
dare  not  speak.  If  I  may  hope,  wear  the  little  ring  I  enclose. 

"  S.  T." 

He  was  accidentally  kneeling  on  one  step  of  the  platform 
on  which  her  chair  was  placed.  He  read  this  letter  silently, 
and  held  it  in  his  hand  quietly  when  done  without  speaking 
or  moving,  though  he  could  have  covered  his  face  and  cried 
like  a  child.  And  she,  looking  down  on  him  from  above,  saw 
her  bright  dream  vanish.  What  all  this  meant  she  knew  not, 
but  she  saw  that  the  letter  was  none  of  his,  and  dreaded  to 
meet  his  eye. 

And  he,  how  many  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind  in 
that  short  space  of  time, — all  ending  in  the  supremacy  of  this 
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one !  She  had  thought  it  was  his  letter ;  she  had  put  on  the 
ring1,  and  had  owned  her  love !  For  one  moment  he  was 
inclined  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  and  vow  away  his  life  to 
her,  but  the  next  feeling  was  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
binding  himself  thus  to  one  he  was  not  really  in  love  with. 
She  broke  the  silence  which  held  them  enthralled  by  rising 
slowly.  She  passed  her  hand  wearily  across  her  forehead,  and 
was  about  to  descend. 

"  Stay,  Helen  dear,"  said  he  very  kindly,  "  we  must  speak 
of  this.  Do  you  not  know  who  wrote  it  ?  " 

She  was  so  much  of  a  child,  that  she  was  just  going  to  say, 
"No,  I  thought  it  was  from  you,"  but  he  continued  without 
waiting  for  a  reply. 

"  It  is  from  Spencer  Townley,"  said  he,  for  the  first  time 
noticing  that  the  initials  were  the  same  as  his  own. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  she  drearily.    "  Never  mind,  it  is  no  matter." 

"  Nay,  Helen,  you  must  not  dismiss  him  in  that  way ;  he 
is  worthy  of  better  treatment.  He  is  a  first-rate  fellow !  " 

"I  dare  say  he  is,"  said  she,  again  rising  to  her  feet. 

"  Sit  down,  and  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  for  him.  Poor 
fellow !  I  had  no  idea  of  this.  And  this  morning  he  was 
here,  and  waited  no  doubt  for  you,  and  by  this  time  I  dare 
say  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  for  he  got  up  and  went  off  in 
a  very  odd  way !  Now  I  see  it  all.  Of  course,  when  you  were 
so  late,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  you  did  not  choose  to  come. 
But,  Helen,  you  don't  know  what  a  good  fellow  that  is  !  He 
is  as  true  as  steel,  and  though  you  don't  perhaps  think  much 
of  that,  he  is  very  well  oft' — indeed  quite  rich, — and  could 
give  you  a  very  happy  home." 

"Would  you  really  like  me  to — to — do  what  he  wants?  "" 
gasped  Helen,  trembling  with  fear  of  his  answer. 

"Yes,  I  would,  for  I  am  sure  he  loves  you,  and  so  you 
might  be  very  happy,  for  the  love  of  a  fellow  like  Townley  is 
worth  having." 

Helen  heard  nothing  but  the  first  part  of  his  answer, — if 
he  wished  her  to  marry  another  man,  she  had  indeed  given 
her  love  in  vain !  She  rose  with  some  dignity,  and  said 
quietly,  "  I  believe  all  you  say,  but  if  he  speaks  to  you  about 
it,  tell  him  that  such  a  thing  is  quite  impossible !  I  shall 
never  care  in  that  way  either  for  him  or  for  any  one  else. 
Tell  him  that  I  had  no  idea  of  this ;  he  has  never  talked  to 
me  much,  or  seemed  to  know  I  was  in  the  room  even, — so  ife 
has  come  on  me  by  surprise.  Now  I  will  go,  please." 
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"  Bat,  Helen,  you  must  write  to  him ;  you  must  give  him 
his  answer." 

"  Then  I  will,"  said  she. 

"Think  once  again  before  you  decide;  remember,  that 
with  him  you  might  have  a  very  happy  home,  and  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  you  have  not  that  now." 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Helen.  The  very  thought  of 
the  cruel  degraded  home  to  which  she  was  now  to  return,  and 
where  she  was  henceforth  to  pass  her  life,  with  each  long  day 
unleavened  by  the  happy  sight  of  Thornicroft,  was  wretched. 
Now  all  the  grace  of  her  life  was  gone.  Large  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  and  rolled  uncontrolled  down  her  face. 

"  I  know  all  you  say  is  true,"  she  said,  "  but  I  can't  do  it ; 
"I  wish  I  could,  for  I  am  wretched  where  I  am.  Look 
here  !  "  and  she  drew  back  the  hair  which  covered  her  temple 
and  showed  a  dark  bruise ;  "  Look  here,  what  a  blow  mother 
gave  me  last  night,  and  she  may  do  the  same  to-night,  or  any 
night  when  I  won't  go  and  bring  her  what  she  wants ;  but 
how  can  I  go  to  those  places  ?  " 

She  was  now  quite  overcome,  and  the  tears  which  she 
wished  to  shed  over  her  whole  fate,  fell  at  this  one  aspect  of  it. 

At  this  unfortunate  moment  a  quick  step  was  heard  out- 
side, and  a  voice,  which  was  Mr.  Sulpicius  Ambergreen's,  in 
parley  with  the  servant.  He  was  in  the  ante- room  already, 
and  ho  was  not  a  man  who  took  a  denial  readily. 

"Go  into  the  other  room,"  cried  Thornicroft  anxiously  to 
her.  "  Don't  let  him  see  you  thus.  I  will  get  rid  of  him  as 
soon  as  I  can ;  "  and  half  by  force  he  led  her  out  of  Amber- 
green's  way. 

The  latter  knew  quite  well  she  was  there,  indeed  he  had 
got  a  hint  of  the  fact  from  Hannah,  so  he  would  make  good 
his  entrance  to  the  studio,  but  when  ho  got  there  she  was 
invisible.  He  felt  sure  if  he  waited  he  should  see  her  in 
time,  so  ho  hung  about,  criticising  this  "  jolly  bit  of  colour," 
and  that  "precious  passage,"  etc.,  etc.,  until  Thornicroft  was 
in  despair.  He  told  him  that  he  was  busy,  but  Ambergreen 
intended  to  stay,  and  did  so.  Then  came  a  ring  of  super- 
human vigour  at  the  house  door,  and  Hannah  came  to  say 
that  Lord  Alfred  Darfcmore  and  his  lady  were  in  the  drawing- 
room.  All  the  wrath  which  had  been  accumulating  over  the 
head  of  Ambergreen  broke  on  Hannah's,  and  angrily  he 
demanded  what  she  meant  by  worrying  him  by  letting  such 
people  come  into  his  house. 
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"  Sir,"  said  she,  witb.  innate  security  of  being  in  the  right, 
"if  lords  are  not  to  be  admitted,  what  kind  of  person  is  ?  " 
and  she  retreated  as  servants  often  do  after  what  they  con- 
sider a  telling  shot,  unconsciously  following  Lord  Chesterfield's 
advice  to  endeavour  always  to  say  a  good  thing  on  retiring. 

Thornicroft  was  not  a  ready  man,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  found  nothing  to  say  to  her.  He  followed  her  a  step 
or  two  with  the  intention  of  "  putting  her  down,"  and  then 
stopped,  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  wishing  Ambergreen 
would  go  first. 

"No,"  said  that  gentleman,  answering  his  friend's  un- 
spoken appeal,  "  I  mean  to  stay  till  you  come  back ;  so  dismiss 
those  people,  please,  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

Thornicroft  frowned,  and  said  testily,  "I  have  not  the 
knack  of  getting  rid  of  people ;  I  wish  I  had." 

Ambergreen's  light  nature  made  him  shake  off  all  appeals 
to  his  good  feeling,  or  hints,  or  anything  save  a  downright 
order  to  go,  when  it  suited  him  to  stay,  so  he  carried  his  point 
and  was  left  alone. 

After  all,  he  had  not  gained  much,  for  he  did  not  dare  to 
open  the  door  leading  into  the  library ;  so  he  sat  quietly, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  it.  He  did  not  wait  very  long,  for 
Helen,  hearing  all  still,  thought  he  was  gone,  as  he  intended 
she  should,  and  came  out,  meaning  to  go  home  at  once.  He 
saw  her  before  she  was  aware  that  he  was  there,  and  observed 
that  she  had  been  crying  bitterly.  She  had  smoothed  her 
hair  and  dried  her  eyes,  and  hoped  to  pass  through  the  streets 
unobserved.  But  nothing  escaped  his  quick  eyes. 

While  crossing  the  room  she  noticed  Townley's  unfortunate 
letter  lying  where  she  had  left  it,  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
wishing  to  take  away  with  her  all  that  might  serve  to  remind 
Thornicroft  of  what  had  taken  place.  At  this  moment  she 
saw  Ambergreen,  and  started,  but  simply  said,  "  It  is  a  letter 
to  me;  I  wish  I  could  find  the  cover."  She  did  not,  however, 
stay  a  moment  to  look  for  it,  but  hurried  away  before  he 
could  utter  a  single  compliment  or  make  one  pretty  speech. 
He  pursued,  however,  the  search  for  the  envelope.  If  he  had 
her  address,  that  would  do ;  so  he  hunted  about,  thinking  all 
the  time  of  what  he  had  seen. 

"  If  they  have  got  to  the  crying  stage,  they  are  done.  If 
you  want  a  powerful  denudatory  agent,  there's  nothing  like 
tears !  A  few  showers  of  them  will  wash  away  any  love  ;  at 
least,  mine  would  not  stand  against  them,  and  no  doubt 
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Thornicroft  is  much  the  same.  So  now,"  said  ho,  laughing 
to  himself,  "is  the  time  for  me  to  see  if  I  can't  get  a  few- 
sittings  from  this  lady  whom  Thornicroft  '  induced  to  sit  to 
him.' "  Then,  having  found  the  envelope,  and  thus  got  what 
ho  wanted,  he  gave  up  waiting  for  Thoruicroft,  and  went  his 
way. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so ; 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'  the  world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life  I  do : 

I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 

To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

WHEN  at  length  Thornicroft  had  got  rid  of  his  visitors,  by  a 
promise  to  go  and  dine  with  them  that  evening,  he  went  back 
to  his  painting-room;  but  Helen,  Ambergreen,  both  were 
gone,  and  he  was  left  to  the  companionship  of  his  unpleasant 
thoughts.  It  was  no  use  even  to  think  of  work  ;  he  felt  as  if  he 
should  never  work  again.  He  knew  now  that  he  had  done  very 
wrong  in  letting  Helen  make,  as  it  were,  a  home  of  his  house, 
and  drift  into  feeling  an  affection  for  him  which  he  was  never 
likely  to  return ;  but  it  had  been  a  very  happy  time ;  pity 
that  it  had  come  to  an  end — it  was  very  hard  on  both  of  them. 

For  her,  all  that  was  pleasant  and  peaceful  in  life  had  for 
many  a  long  day  been  contained  within  the  four  walls  of  his 
studio,  and  now,  after  being  entrapped  into  owning  her  love, 
she  was  to  lose  also  her  haven  of  refuge.  He,  too,  did  not 
want  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  her  with  him,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  want  to  marry  her.  And  yet,  dear  little 
thing,  how  sweet  she  had  looked  when  she  had  turned  to  him 
that  morning  and  whispered,  "  Then  I  say,  '  Yes.'  " 

In  whatever  way  he  viewed  the  affair  it  was  vexatious.  If 
only  this  had  not  happened,  they  might  have  gone  quietly  on 
as  they  had  done  during  the  past  months,  for  years  perhaps 
to  come.  He  was  tempted  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  return 
as  usual,  and  let  all  go  on  again  on  the  same  footing ;  but  that 
he  know  was  impossible.  If  ever  she  came  back  now,  they 
could  no  more  be  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore.  He  knew 
she  loved  him.  Could  he  see  her  daily,— young,  beautiful,  and 
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attached  to  him, — and  let  her  come  and  go  as  coldly  as  had  been 
his  wont  ?  and  he  would  rather  have  thrown  himself  over 
Westminster  Bridge  than  have  said  one  word  that  could  rightly 
offend  her.  There  was  something  about  Helen  that  forbade  all 
thought  of  offering  other  than  reverent  love.  But  would 
Ambergreen  feel  this  ?  And  amongst  other  evils  done  to  Helen, 
was  not  this  setting  Ambergreen  on  her  track  as  a  model  one 
of  the  greatest  ?  He  certainly  was  not  a  man  in  whose  house 
she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  shelter  herself  from  home  and  its 
cares,  as  she  had  in  his ;  and  when  he  thought  that  they  had 
probably  met  that  morning,  he  was  bitterly  annoyed,  for  he 
knew  that  he  was  sure  to  have  tormented  her  with  his  admira- 
tion and  entreaties  to  sit  to  him.  He  walked  anxiously  up 
and  down  the  room,  followed  and  reproached  as  he  went  by 
Helen's  grave  sweet  eyes  looking  from  the  many  pictures  of 
her  all  around.  Poor  little  thing  !  her  life  henceforth  was  to 
be  saddened  by  him,  and  well  too  if  that  were  all.  He  thought 
of  the  time  when  he  first  saw  her,  a  happy  careless  girl  enough, 
and  felt  he  could  not  endure  to  see  her  dragged  down  by 
grief  or  shame.  No,  rather  than  anything  so  dreadful  as  that 
should  happen,  he  would  even  marry  her.  If  the  life  of  one 
of  them  must  be  sacrificed  because  of  his  past  most  culpable 
thoughtlessness,  it  was  but  just  that  it  should  be  his — nay,  he 
felt  that  if  he  held  aloof  now,  and  ill  befell  her  through  his 
means,  he  should  never  know  another  happy  moment.  After 
some  hours  spent  in  such  thoughts  as  these,  without  being 
able  to  come  to  any  precise  determination,  he  took  his  hat, 
and  in  an  uneasy  and  woefully  undecided  frame  of  mind,  he 
set  his  face  towards  Helen's  home. 

When  he  got  into  Chapel  Street,  and  saw  all  the  degraded 
squalor  of  the  shops,  and  the  low  faces  of  their  owners,  male 
and  female,  every  one  of  whom  seemed  almost  as  anxious  to 
prevent  his  neighbour  making  a  living  as  to  make  one  himself, 
he  did  not  wonder  any  longer  at  poor  Helen  liking  to  be  with 
him  in  his  house,  for  he  treated  her  like  a  lady,  and  in  his 
house  there  were  books,  pictures,  pleasantness,  and  peace ; 
whereas  here  yon  were  dragged  down  daily  by  the  sight  of  all 
that  is  mean  and  detestable  in  life.  It  was  a  little  narrow 
street,  up  which  you  could  not  walk  ten  paces  without  having 
to  dart  aside  to  avoid  some  wretched  drunkard  shu  filing  out 
of  a  gin-palace,  or  the  loading  of  butchers'  carts,  or  some 
street  quarrel,  or  the  sight  of  refuse  from  the  shops,  for  even 
here  in  these  shops  there  were  some  things  too  bad  to  sell. 
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" If  Ambergreen  goes  there,"  thought  he,  "and  begs  her 
very  hard  to  sit  to  him,  ho  may  persuade  her  to  do  so,  for  he 
has  a  very  smooth  tongue;  and  she,  poor  thing,  after  her 
bringing  up  here,  will  not  associate  any  thought  of  sin  or 
danger  with  any  one  who  is  refined  and  gentlemanlike.  And 
if  she  sits  to  him,  the  whole  lot  of  them  will  want  her  to  sit  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  she  may  be  tempted  to 
do  to  get  away  from  this  wretched,  wretched  place — and  it 
will  be  my  doing !  No,  that  I  could  not  bear!  " 

Even  as  these  thoughts  tormented  him,  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  little  bookshop,  and  there  was  Ambergreen  standing  on 
the  step  near  the  door,  saying  some  pleasant  last  words  to 
Mrs.  Morris. 

Goaded  by  this  sight,  he  hurried  on,  and  entered  the  shop 
just  after  Ambergreen  had  taken  his  departure,  nearly  falling 
up  the  steps  in  his  haste.  Mrs.  Morris  was  there,  flourish- 
ing her  duster  over  the  books  in  a  self-important,  jubilant 
manner. 

She  had  her  best  cap  with  amber  ribbons  on ;  her  little 
knots  of  curls  were  at  large,  the  papers  having  for  once  dis- 
appeared ;  and  her  minute  grey  eyes  twinkled  with  shrewd 
satisfaction.  She  fixed  them  inquiringly  on  him  as  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  to  try  and  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  ask  himself  what  on  earth  he  had  better  do,  now  that  he 
had  got  there. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  is  it  you  want,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  your  daughter,  Miss  Morris." 

"And  I  should  like  to  know,"  exclaimed  she,  angrily, 
"  what  you  kno,r  about  my  '  daughter,  Miss  Morris ! '  " 

"  I  am  a  painter,  and  Miss  Morris  has  been  kind  enough 
to  sit  to  me  lately." 

"Oh,  she  has,  has  she?  Well,  then,  if  she  has,  she  has 
taken  care  to  pocket  what  you  have  paid  her,  and  say  nothing 
to  me  about  it." 

"  I  have  paid  her  nothing  yet — that  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  see  her  about,"  said  Thornicroft,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 


"  Well,  I  am  the  proper  person  for  that." 
"  I  feel  it  very  difficult  to  offer  money  to 


very  difficult  to  offer  money  to  Miss " 

"  Oh !  come,  come,  that's  not  the  way  to  talk  when  yon 
are  done  with  her !  I  suppose  you.  fixed  to  pay  her  when  you 
engaged  her,  so  don't  try  to  creep  out  of  it  now  !  " 

Excuse  me " 

"  I  know  well  enough  &e  price  they  give  people  for  sitting 
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to  them,  for  there  has  been  another  artist  here  just  now 
settling  about  her,  so  I  am  well  aware  what  is  right !  " 

''I  will  gladly  pay  you  whatever  you  like,  but  never  mind 
talking  about  that  for  one  moment.  Is  it  Mr.  Ambergreen 
who  wants  her  to  sit  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  him  ! " 

"  And  is  she  going  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  is  !  Five  shillings  an  hour  is  worth  having, 
and  it's  time  she  did  something  to  earn  her  keep." 

"  You  must  never  listen  to  such  a  thing !  Ambergreen  is 
a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  let 
your  daughter  go  to !  " 

Mrs.  Morris  looked  suspiciously  at  Thornicroft,  but  said 
nothing.  He  pursued  his  inquiries. 

"  But  has  Helen  promised  to  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  She  has  not  been  asked ;  she  is  in  one  of  her  quandaries, 
and  I  have  not  consulted  her ;  why  should  I  ?  She  chose  to 
sit  to  you  to  please  herself,  so  she  may  sit  to  him  to  please  me.' 

"  You  knew  she  was  sitting  to  me ;  at  least,  Helen  said  she 
would  tell  you." 

"  Helen  always  was  inward-minded,"  replied  Mrs.  Morris, 
fencing ;  for  she  had  been  told  and  consulted. 

"  I  want  to  see  her !  "  cried  Thornicroft  at  last  in  despair. 
"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  unexpectedly  yielding  to  this 
wish  and  throwing  wide  open  a  door  leading  from  the  shop 
into  the  house,  "  she's  there ;  go." 

He  stumbled  up  two  or  three  dirty  broken  steps  and  along 
a  dark  passage,  and  found  his  hand  very  opportunely  on  the 
handle  of  a  door,  which  opened  into  a  room  where  Helen  was 
supposed  to  be.  Short  as  was  this  passage,  in  traversing  it 
he  made  up  his  mind  what  he  would  do.  He  turned  the 
handle,  and  saw  her  sitting  in  a  low  window  seat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  with  her  head  leaning  against  the 
window,  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  ranges  of  low  roofs  and 
dirty  black  chimney-pots.  She  did  not  move,  expecting  no 
one  but  her  mother,  and  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  pained  to  see  her  pale,  hopeless-looking  face. 

"Helen  dear,  I  am  here ;  I  have  found  you  out,  you  see." 

"Why  should  you  find  me?  "  she  replied  listlessly,  show- 
ing no  surprise  at  his  appearance ;— he  was  so  vividly  present 
in  her  thoughts,  that  it  cost  her  no  effort  to  realize  that  he 
was  there. 
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"Because  I  want  you;  you  ran  away  and  left  me  this 
morning,  so  I  have  come  to  see  if  I  can't  get  you  back." 

"  Oh  no ! — no  more.    Do  not  ask  me,  for  I  had  rather  not." 

"  But  when  I  say  I  cannot  he  happy  unless  you  come." 

"  Please  Mr.  Thornicrof t,  do  not  say  so ;  do  not  ask  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  come  again." 

"But,  Helen,  it  is  true.     I  do  want  you,  for  I  love  you." 

At  this  she  looked  up,  and  for  some  moments  earnestly 
tried  to  read  his  face  as  ho  stood  near  her,  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  window.  Did  she  perchance  see  down  into  depths 
unstirred  by  momentary  currents  of  love,  pity,  and  regret, 
and  see  his  heart  lying  self-possessed  and  calm  below  them  ? 
for  she  turned  away  again  as  if  untouched  by  his  look  or 
words. 

"  It  is  true,  Helen,  though  you  seem  as  if  you.  doubted  it. 
I  love  you,  and  what  can  a  man  say  more  ?  " 

"  Then  how  could  you  talk  as  you  did  this  morning,  and 
why  did  you  want  me  to  like  Mr.  Townely  ?  And " 

"  Just  to  try  you,"  replied  Thornicroft  in  great  embarrass- 
ment, but  with  a  conviction  that  a  woman  would  bear  any 
treatment,  however  bad,  if  she  thought  it  was  intended  as  a 
trial  of  her  love.  "I  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  your  caring  for  him  more  than  for  me.  He  is  younger  and 
much  richer,  and  most  girls  would  like  him  better  ;  but  you 
do  not,  and  so  I  have  a  hope.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  it, 
but  look  up  and  tell  me  if  you  will  be  my  wife  !  " 

The  shock  was  too  great ;  instead  of  answering,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  cried  bitterly. 

"Look  up,  you  great  stupid ! "  cried  Mrs.  Morris,  bursting 
into  the  room.  "  What's  the  use  of  blubbering  like  a  baby, 
instead  of  giving  a  civil  answer  to  a  civil  question  like  that  ?  " 
'If  you  please,  Mrs.  Morris,"  exclaimed  Thornicroft, 
angrily,  "  go  away,  and  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  your 
daughter  in  peace.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  at  the  door !  " 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  have  a  very  poor  idea  of 
a  mother's  duty  1  Come,  girl,  put  some  life  into  you,  and  give 
the  gentleman  an  answer !  There  you  sit  like  a  stupid  block. 
Don't  bo  quite  a  fool,  that's  my  advice." 

"I  insist  on  having  her  answer  from  herself,"  said 
Thornicroft;  "you  go  away,  and  she  will  give  it." 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  cried  Mrs.  Morris,  beginning  to  dry  her  eyes 
with  her  apron,  and  go,  "  you  know  nothing  of  the  feelings  of 
a  mother ! " 
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"  Do  leave  me,"  cried  he  impatiently,  but  she  was  gone, 
and  they  were  once  more  alone,  or  apparently  so,  for  this 
interruption  had  weakened  his  confidence  with  regard  to  that, 
besides  disturbing  all  his  loving  thoughts.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause,  neither  of  them  feeling  inclined  to  speak. 
He  came  a  little  nearer,  bent  over  her,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  touched  her  soft  hair  with  a  loving  hand,  smoothed  it 
tenderly,  and,  stooping  low  to  her,  kissed  her  cheek  so  wet 
with  tears,  whispering  as  he  did  so,  "  Helen,  darling,  do  come 
to  me  in  the  morning  as  usual ;  I  cannot  talk  here ;  I  fancy  I 
hear  the  handle  of  the  door  moving  every  moment,  and  that 
your  mother  is  coming  back." 

When  she  heard  his  loving  words,  and  felt  his  cheek  soft 
and  warm  against  her  own,  she  raised  her  head  a  little,  and 
gently  placing  her  hands  on  his  temples,  pushed  his  face  just 
far  enough  from  her  own  to  look  into  his  eyes,  and  full  of 
sadness  said,  "  You  are  doing  it  out  of  pity,  because  you  know 
my  home  is  not  happy ;  and  I  am  such  a  fool,  and  I  love  you 
so  much,  that  I  can't  help  letting  you  do  it !  "  Then  she  let 
her  hands  drop,  and  hid  her  head  on  his  arm,  crying  softly 
like  a  child,  and  quite  regardless  of  his  loving  protestations. 
She  never  entirely  recovered  her  composure,  but  she  promised 
to  go  to  his  house  next  morning,  and  he,  who  never  lost  the 
dread  of  the  ambushed  mother,  was  glad  to  content  himself 
with  that. 

He  tried  to  clear  the  shop  in  three  strides,  but  was  not 
able  to  resist  being  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  authoritative 
voice  of  his  future  mother-in-law . 

"  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please.  If  what  I  heard  by  chance," 
(mendacious  use  of  the  word  chance  !)  "  young  man,  is  correct, 
you  and  I  shall  be  better  acquainted ;  though  if  you  are  one 
of  those  high-up,  pixmd  people,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  much 
with  my  company,  for  I  like  best  to  go  where  I  am  welcome, 
and  know  as  well  as  most  how  to  keep  myself  to  myself! 
How  you  have  happened  to  strike  up  with  my  Helen  I  don't 
know,"  (this  also  was  a  fiction,  for  Helen  had  told  her  from 
the  first  that  she  was  acting  as  model,)  "but  if  you  are 
behaving  straightforward  about  it,  what  suits  her,  suits  me. 
Is  it  true  you  are  willing  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  It  is.     I  wish  to  marry  her,  if  she  will  accept  me." 

"  Accept  you — fiddle  !  she'll  accept  you  fast  enough ;  and 
if  she  won't,  I  will  for  her ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  marry  her, 
of  course  you  don't  want  her  to  be  going  to  that  Mr.  Humble- 
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crreeii's  to-morrow  morning.  So  I  will  just  set  him  off  without 
more  words.  I  shall  give  him  no  reasons,"  continued  she, 
divining  that  probably  Thornicroft  would  not  like  her  to  bo 
too  communicative ;  "  I'll  just  say  we— that's  she  and  me- 
have-  changed  our  minds  about  the  matter ;  and  if  he  comes 
here  again  to  find  if  talking  will  do  anything,  I  will  set  him 
off  again." 

Thornicroft  felt  that  there  really  was  a  danger  of  his 
becoming  too  friendly  with  his  accommodating  mother-in-law, 
and  half  trembled  lest  she  should  conclude  the  bargain  in  the 
fashion  of  her  own  North-country,  with  a  tremendous  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  an  invitation  to  partake  of  a  "glass."  This, 
fortunately,  he  escaped,  and  made  his  way  home,  thinking 
himself  the  biggest  fool  in,  Christendom,  but  willing  to  do  it 
all  over  again. 

CHAPTER  V. 

And  should  some  great  court  lady  say,  "  The  Prince 
Hath  picked  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge, 
And  like  a  madmaii  brought  her  to  the  court," 
Then  were  you  shamed. 

Tennyson. 

THORNICROFT  went  home  and  shut  himself  in  his  studio,  trying 
to  look  only  on  the  bright  side  of  what  he  had  done.  There 
certainly  was  a  bright  side,  but  there  was  a  very  dark  one  also, 
for  Chapel  Street  was  not  quite  the  place  to  go  in  search  of  a 
bride,  and  Mrs.  Morris  was  by  no  means  a  mother-in-law  to 
be  proud  of.  However,  "the  thing  was  done,  and  the  future 
might  shape  itself  as  it  liked,"  he  did  not  intend  to  go  back 
now.  He  walked  about  his  painting-room  and  smoked,  wound 
up  his  clocks  en  passant,  criticized  the  pictures  he  was  busy 
with,  and  answered  notes  of  invitation,  until  all  at  once  he 
remembered  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at  the  Dartmores',  and 
ran  away  just  in  time  to  dress. 

When  he  got  there,  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms,  full  of 
well-dressed  people,  who  seemed  to  hear,  read,  and  know 
everything,  who  brought  bright  intelligence,  and  ready  wit  to 
the  consideration  of  every  question  of  the  day  and  even  made 
it  somewhat  of  a  task  for  a  man  who  dwelt  on  one  idea  all 
day  long  as  ho  did,  to  twist  his  mind  suddenly  into  a  position 
to  see  a  hundred  facets  of  light  sparkling  about  a  subject  in 
(i  moment  as  they  did,  somewhat  bewildered  him.  Mrs.  Morris, 
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Helen,  and  tlie  back  parlour  in  Chapel  Street  soon  vanished 
out  of  his  mind  so  completely,  that  when  their  images  came 
by  chance  to  the  front  for  a  moment,  they  were  swept  away 
as  dingy  cobwebs  stretching  themselves  over  the  bright  picture 
of  life  as  it  should  be.  This  was  the  kind  of  existence  he  was 
born  to  enjoy,  and  these  the  kind  of  people  he  felt  most  at 
home  with.  He  was  not  by  any  means  content  on  insufficient 
grounds ;  mere  waxlights,  gilding,  and  gay  talk  would  not 
have  had  this  effect  on  him.  He  really  was  amongst  a  very 
picked  set  of  men  and  women.  There  was  the  very  wittiest 
barrister  in  London,  the  poet  of  the  time,  a  genius  of  a  bishop, 
and  a  traveller  so  adventurous,  that  no  critic  had  ever  been 
able  to  follow  him ;  then  there  were  some  wives  and  daughters, 
pretty,  witty,  and  agreeable,  but  the  prettiest  and  wittiest  of 
all  were  Lord  Dartmore's  own  daughters,  Blanche  and  Ada 
Percival,  the  former  engaged  to  Lord  Lancelot  Pendragon,  a 
guest  who  has  not  yet  been  named.  He  was  a  young  noble- 
man with  wildly  republican  proclivities,  the  very  scourge  of  a 
respectable  family  of  uncles,  who  saw  his  name  affixed  to  more 
than  speculative  articles  in  the  Coming  Age,  and  heard 
fragments  of  his  sayings  and  doings  at  the  Sa3culum.  The 
Speculum  was  a  club  for  very  advanced  thinkers,  which  held 
its  meetings  every  Sunday  evening  at  ten,  and  from  which 
the  members  crept  home  to  their  wives  and  mothers  at 
untimeous  hours  in  the  morning,  smelling  much  of  tobacco, 
and  sometimes  so  excited  with  their  own  or  their  friends' 
recent  eloquence,  that  they  repeated  a  few  highly  pitched 
sentences  to  their  weary  wives,  until  the  poor  women  at  home 
felt  very  much  as  if  their  husbands  had  been  dancing  on  the 
Brocken. 

Thornicrof  t  would  have  liked  to  have  had  a  law  passed  that 
no  one  should  have  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  especially 
painters,  for  it  was  certainly  delicious  to  live  as  these  people 
did,  sipping  the  cream  of  all  intellectual  and  bodily  delight. 
He  got  a  good  deal  of  this  enjoyment  at  second-hand,  if  he 
could  have  been  content  with  .that,  for  he  had  long  been  a  pet 
of  the  aristocracy,  who  liked  to  say  they  had  seen  pictures 
which  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  see,  and  who  were  glad  to 
have  their  houses  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  heads 
of  each  branch  of  art.  On  these  occasions  they  felt  themselves 
the  modern  representatives  of  Can  Grande,  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
or  Alfonso  d'Esto,  and  moved  about  their  spacious  rooms  like 
little  sovereigns  of  thought,  recognizing  genius,  and  dispensing 
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smiles.  Lord  and  Lady  Dartmore,  however,  not  only  gave 
Thornicroft  smiles,  but  much  sympathizing  friendship.  To- 
i'.i:rht  he  was  unusually  talkative,  inspired  by  the  conversation 
around  and  the  pleasure  of  having  a  congenial  lady  to  take  in  to 
dinner.  The  eldest  Miss  Percival  was  of  course  monopolized 
by  Lord  Lancelot  Pendragon,  but  Thornicroft  had  the  second 
by  him,  and  enjoyed  a  skirmish  of  wits  with  her,  whilst  the 
bishop  sat  opposite  to  them  smiling  benignly  at  the  sight  of 
the  young  people  enjoying  themselves,  which  was  more  than 
he  did  upon  the  young  Gracchus  of  the  Saeculum  and  his 
betrothed. 

"  Did  I  hear  you  say  you  were  thinking  of  going  abroad 
for  a  long  time  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Dartmore  of  Thornicroft, 
later  in  the  evening  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when  he  said 
"  Yes,"  she  took  him  for  a  moment  to  a  quiet  ottoman  and 
told  him  that  she  was  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  him,  which  he 
must  be  sure  to  grant  unless  he  wished  to  hurt  Blanche's 
feelings,  and  disappoint  them  all  in  a  thing  which  they  had 
set  their  hearts  on. 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  will  not  do  that,"  replied 
he ;  "  only  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  can  be." 

"  Oh !  but  I  will  tell  you,"-  said  Lady  Dartmore,  gaily. 
"  Of  course  you  know  that  dear  child  of  mine  there  is  going 
to  be  married  soon,  and  we  have  been  talking  over  all  our 
arrangements,  and  you,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,  are  to  be  one 
of  the  groomsmen,  and  you.  must  say  yes,  for  she  will  have 
you  come." 

"  But  when  is  it  to  be  ?  "  asked  Thornicroft,  pleased  to  be 
asked  and  wanted. 

"  About  six  weeks  hence,  or  perhaps  two  months." 

"  Six  weeks  hence !  "  His  countenance  fell,  for  in  a 
moment  the  whole  Morris  connection  rushed  into  the  biggest 
cells  in  his  brain,  and  asserted  their  right  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  arrangement  he  made.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  go  on  in  this  way  for  two  months,  or  even  for  two  weeks. 

he  was  to  marry,  he  must  do  it  at  once,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  these  doubts,  fears,  and  mental  conflicts.  "I  am  really 
afraid,"  said  he,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  that  I  shall  have  to 
deny  myself  this— I  must  not  put  off  going  abroad  so  long 

&8   t licit. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Thornicroft,  how  shabby  you  are  to  think  of 

itmg,  when  once  she  says  she  wants  so  much  to  have 

yon,  to  eay  nothing  of  me ;  bnt  I  will  take  no  denial,  for  come 
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you  must.  I  will  send  you  a  note  to  remind  you  of  the  time 
(when  we  know  it  ourselves)  ;  but  consider  yourself  engaged." 

"  But  if  I  find  I  must  go  before  the  time,  after  all  ?  " 

"  Now,  dear  Mr.  Thornicroft,  do  be  nice  about  it ;  you 
know  you  need  not  go  unless  you  like." 

"  If  it  had  been  anything  else  but  what  it  is,"  said  Thorni- 
croft, evasively,  "  but  really  I  do  not  believe  I  could  stand  the 
sight  of  a  wedding.  You  don't  know  how  I  hate  weddings  ! 
One  never  knows,  after  they  are  over,  whether  to  marry  one's 
self  or  let  it  alone." 

"  Why,  marry,  of  course,"  replied  Lady  Dartmore,  "  and 
be  sure  to  ask  me  to  your  wedding.  Only  mind,  if  you  are 
not  good  about  this,  none  of  us  will  come  to  yours, — which, 
by-the-bye,  will  be  punishing  ourselves  too,  for  we  have  all  a 
very  great  desire  to  see  the  woman  whom  you  end  by  falling 
in  love  with.  I  expect  her  to  be  the  '  very  roof  and  crown  of 
things,'  I  do  indeed,  and  do  wish  you  would  be  quick  and  find 
her.  You  really  ought  to  get  married ;  it  is  very  selfish  of 
you  to  keep  that  beautiful  house  all  to  yourself." 

"  Don't  even  speak  of  it,"  said  Thornicroft ;  "  there  is 
^something  miserable  in  the  idea  of  '  settling  down,'  as  people 
call  it." 

"What  can  there  be  miserable  about  it  ?  Wait  only  till 
you  find  the  lady !  "  said  Lady  Dartmore,  rising  to  go  to  some 
other  guest,  and  thinking  that  she  had  found  married  life 
anything  but  miserable. 

But  he  went  through  an  agony  as  he  sat  there  alone, 
picturing  to  himself  what  she  would  think  of  his  grotesque 
espousals.  Chapel  Street !  and  probably  a  street  cab,  and 
Mrs.  Morris  in  a  gorgeous  dress,  and  cap  abundantly  adorned 
with  yellow  ribbons,  and  afterwards  a  falling  away  from 
"  sweetness  and  light,"  for  he  knew  very  well  that  though 
genius  and  fame  afford  leverage  enough  to  raise  their  pos- 
sessors into  higher  social  regions,  this  leverage  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  wives  or  sisters  up  with  them.  When 
the  Dartmores  and  others  got  to  know  about  Helen  Morris, 
would  they  ask  her  to  their  parties  ?  Most  likely  not,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  put  his  prido  in  his  pocket  and  consent  to 
go  to  houses  where  his  wife  was  ignored,  so  that  henceforth 
he  would  either  have  to  stay  at  home  or  go  into  lower  society. 
But  at  this  point  he  was  all  at  once  caught  up  in  a  whirl  of 
conversation,  and  a  very  short  time  found  himself,  to  his 
profound  astonishment,  in  a  minority  of  two  with  Lord 
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Lancelot  Pendragon  in  some  half-jesting  political  discussion, 
in  which  that  nobleman  was  true  to  his  convictions,  whilst  his 
adherent  went  a  step  or  two  beyond  those  he  professed  on 
other  occasions.  When  Thornicroft  thought  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  of  the  contrast  their  daily  lives  of  ease  and  splendour 
presented  to  his  own,  ho  felt  half  inclined  to  grumble ;  but 
when  he  caught  himself  putting  questions  such  as  those  which 
had  just  exercised  his  mind,  Whether  they  would  know  him  if 
he  married  Helen  ?  Whether  they  would  ask  Helen  to  their 
houses  ?  etc.,  he  was  so  mad  with  vexation  to  think  that  his 
freedom  as  a  man  was  compromised  by  this  reference  to  what 
they  would  do  or  think,  and  by  the  involuntary  dominion  he 
found  they  had  established  over  him,  that  he  wished  the  whole 
class  swept  away  as  an  unwholesome  pestilential  unreality, 
and  would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  President  Odger  in 
doing  anything  to  found  a  republic  and  get  rid  of  them. 
However,  in  this  happy  country  even  revolutions  are  conducted 
peaceably,  and  what  he  said  did  not  prevent  the  bishop  ex- 
pressing a  great  desire  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  picture  he  had  heard  he  was  busy  with  ; 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Dartmore,  reminding  him  that  they  had, 
not  been  allowed  to  see  it  when  there  that  very  morning, 
begged  to  accompany  the  bishop;  and  Thornicroft  in  his 
new  frame  of  mind  had  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  making 
them  all  come  at  a  time  which  did  not  suit  them,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  whole  morning  free  for  Helen's  promised  visit. 

When  he  went  home,  he  shut  himself  up  at  once  in  his 
painting-room,  and  reviled  himself  in  terms  of  the  most  un- 
bounded contempt  for  being  so  often  led  into  disloyalty  to 
the  one  true  aim  of  his  life  by  the  mere  gratification  of  one 
side  of  his  nature  as  an  artist,  namely,,  his  keen  love  of 
elegance  and  refinement.  In  his  own  room  these  things  were 
nothing  to  him ;  here  art  and  the  wish  to  bring  out  the  best 
part  of  his  being  was  paramount ;  but  he  trembled  to  think  if 
by  chance  he  had  ever  married  a  girl  like  Blanche  Percival,  he 
would  very  likely  have  become  more  and  more  estranged  from 

'  hfe,  he  wished  to  lead,  until  at  last  all  his  years  would 

to  an  end,  and  ho  would  die  knowing  he  had  done 

itlnng.    How  much  better  would  it  be  for  him  now  to  give 

up  all  such  society  at  once,  and  pursue  the  course  he  had 

sen  for  himself,  indifferent  to  everything  outside  it ;  and 

carry  out  that  ho  could  not  have  done  a  better  thin* 
tan  arrange  to  marry  Helen.     It  was  like  the  very  guiding 
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of  Providence.  They  two  would  live  for  each  other  and  art, 
and  renounce  all  society,  and  so  he  would  have  a  chance  of 
carrying  out  his  ideal.  "And  hang  it,"  thought  he,  "no  man 
need  pity  himself  for  having  to  marry  such  a  girl  as  Helen ! 
She  looks  like  a  queen  even  in  that  hole  in  Chapel  Street,  a 
position  which  would  try  most  of  the  noble  ladies  I  know. 
One  thing  I  am  quite  sure  of,  and  that  is,  that  if  Miss  Blanche 
Percival  were  suddenly  deprived  of  her  silks  and  jewels,  and 
clothed  in  Helen's  plain  dresses,  and  planted  there  in  Chapel 
Street  amongst  the  smoky  chimney-pots,  and  fragments  of 
cabbage  leaves,  she  would  cut  a  very  poor  figure  by  com- 
parison ;  and  if  young  Lord  Pendragon  saw  her  there  for  the 
first  time,  he  would  not  have  any  more  desire  to  transplant 
her  to  his  own  abode  than  I  should  have.  Whereas  Helen ! 
— why  Helen  is  worth  giving  up  the  great  world  for,  and  I'll 
do  it ; — the  only  thing  is,  if  I  shut  out  my  big  friends,  she 
must  certainly  let  me  shut  out  her  little  ones  too,  and  that  is 
what  must  be  done." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HELEN.    I  dare  not  say  I  take  you,  but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

TEOILTTS.    What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain 
of  our  love  ? — Troilus  and  Cressida. 

THE  next  morning,  ten  o'clock  came,  eleven,  and  then  twelve, 
but  no  Helen  !  He  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  wishing  she 
would  but  come — wondering  how  she  would  look  when  she 
opened  the  door — wishing  he  had  never  seen  her — loving  her, 
hating  her, — that  is,  not  hating  her,  but  what  she  had  brought 
upon  him,  namely,  the  necessity  of  taking  a  decided  step  in 
life,  instead  of  drifting  carelessly  on,  day  by  day,  spending  no 
energy  or  thought  worthy  of  the  name  on  anything  but  his 
work.  He  had  always  held  love  to  be  a  kind  of  treason  to 
art,  which  required  the  devotion  of  a  man's  whole  nature ; 
and  now  he  who  wished  to  remain  single,  who  abhorred 
fetters  of  every  possible  description,  and  who  felt  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  family  life,  had  chosen  a  wife,  and  must  live  as 
other  people  did.  He  did  not  think  he  could  do  that;  he 
loved  her  quite  well  enough  now  to  feel  sure  he  could  make 
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her  so  happy  that  there  would  be  no  risk  of  her  ever  finding 
oat  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  her  sake,  and  in  time, 
no  doubt,  he  would  grow  to  love  her  dearly ;  but  the  one 
thing  ho  was  not  equal  to  was  announcing  it  to  the  world, 
and  having  his  artist  friends  saying  he  had  ruined  himself  for 
art  by  marrying,  and  his  aristocratic  friends  (who  were  many 
in  number  and  powerful)  looking  down  on  his  wife.  Besides, 
sooth  to  say,  he  had  nothing  to  marry  on — nothing  to  keep 
up  any  establishment  with.  Helen  might  come  if  she  liked, 
and  live  quietly,  just  as  he  lived,  and  then  no  doubt  they 
could  in  a  general  way  make  all  ends  meet ;  but  if  she  wanted 
society  and  a  drawing-room,  and  a  number  of  servants,  the 
thing  was  simply  impossible.  However,  to  people  who  were 
going  to  give  up  the  world  all  these  things  did  not  matter  ; 
there  was  no  occasion  to  tell  any  one  now  ;  he  would  marry 
her  at  once  privately,  go  abroad  for  a  long,  long  sketching 
expedition,  and  come  back  with  materials  for  some  pictures, 
which  when  done  would  take  the  town  by  storm.  Then  when 
all  London  was  ringing  with  his  praises,  and  longing  to  do 
him  honour,  he  would  shut  himself  up  with  his  beautiful  wife 
and  live  a  true  artist's  life,  far  from  tumult,  vanity,  and 
ambition. 

Ah !  how  delicious  it  all  sounded,  if  only  the  astounding 
pictures  would  let  themselves  be  painted.  He  was  now  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  during  his  artistic  life  how  many  a  picture 
of  the  brightest  promise,  when  first  begun,  had  settled  down, 
as  he  thought,  into  sober  mediocrity  on  completion.  The 
world  sometimes  thought  differently  on  this  point,  but  he 
knew  that  his  best  work  was  yet  to  be  done. 

While  thinking  over  all  these  things,  he  went  to  see  what 
amount  of  money  he  had  in  the  world,  for  his  banking 
arrangements  were  simple,  being  conducted  in  this  wise: 
When  any  one  paid  him  for  a  picture,  he  got  the  cheque 
cashed,  and  tumbled  all  the  money  into  a  drawer  in  a  pic- 
turesque-looking mother-of-pearl  and  ebony  cabinet  he  had 
picked  up  for  an  old  song  in  the  Tyrol,  carried  off  in  triumph 
as  part  of  his  luggage,  and  afterwards  systematically  tried  to 
lose  at  every  available  railway  station  on  his  way  home, 
maddened  by  the  trouble  it  gave  him  to  get  it  to  England. 

From  this  store  he  used  freely  while  it  was  there,  and 
when  there  was  none,  he  could  not  pull  in  much,  so  his  affairs 
were  not  very  well  arranged.  If  he  had  had  no  tastes,  all 
would  have  been  well,  but  forty  or  fifty  pounds  for  a  bit  of 
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Venetian  glass,  a  large  appetite  for  six-mark  and  other  china, 
and  a  frantic  love  of  Japanese  cabinets,  which  cost  twenty 
pounds  at  a  sale  and  thirty  to  do  them  up,  diminished  his 
noard  rapidly;  and  though  the  stream  of  buyers  was  perennial, 
yet,  as  he  did  not  paint  many  pictures  in  the  year,  riches  did 
not  flow  in.  However,  in  the  drawer  he  found  a  tolerably 
substantial  roll  of  ten-pound  notes — certainly  enough  to  take 
them  abroad  and  keep  them  there  for  some  time,  after  which 
they  must  come  back* to  Kensington  and  make  some  more. 
He  was  determined  to  be  married  at  once, — in  fact  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  it  done  that  morning. 

Still  Helen  did  not  come,  and  the  longer  she  delayed  the 
better  he  began  to  like  her ;  indeed  at  last  he  actually  set  off 
to  seek  her,  persuading  himself  that  it  was  not  that  he  wanted 
to  see  her,  but  because  it  was  so  horrible  to  be  hanging  about 
waiting  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  settle 
to  anything.  He  found  to  his  great  surprise  the  little  book- 
shop shut,  and  was  sufficiently  the  lover  to  have  some  dreadful 
thoughts  rush  into  his  head.  Suppose  she  had  gone  away 
leaving  no  trace,  what  should  he  do  ?  He  anxiously  rang  the 
most  tinkling  of  bells,  and  fancied  he  was  kept  waiting  for  an 
age,  though  Helen  came  to  open  the'door  before  three  minutes 
had  passed. 

"  Mother  has  gone,"  she  said ;  "  she  was  sent  for  last  night 
to  her  brother  in  Yorkshire.  He  has  been  ill  for  some  time, 
and  now  they  think  he  is  dying." 

"  But  why  did  not  you  come  to  Auckland  Square  ?  " 
inquired  Thornicroft. 

"  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  besides,  I  thought  I  should 
like  it  best  if  you.  came  here." 

"  You  are  soon  beginning  to  use  your  queenly  power," 
remarked  Thornicroft,  making  his  way  inside  without  waiting 
for  anything  further.  "  Are  you  quite  alone,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  now  mother  is  gone." 

The  parlour  was  swept  and  garnished,  and  with  its  quaint 
old  furniture  did  not  look  amiss.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to 
excite  a  moment's  revulsion  of  feeling  even  in  his  impressionable 
nature ; '  indeed,  there  was  a  little  round  convex  mirror  with  a 
golden  row  of  balls,  and  two  vindictive-looking  snakes 
struggling  beneath  the  grave  supervision  of  an  eagle,  which 
he  at  once  mentally  transported  'to  No.  8,  Auckland  Square. 

While  going  through  the  dark  passage,  the  mental  battle- 
field of  yesterday,  he  had  taken  Helen's  hand  as  if  to  guide 
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him,  and  he  kept  it  now,  saying,  as  he  looked  on  it  when  once 
more  restored  to  the  light  of  day,  "  You  know  you  are  mine 


now. 


"  Am  I  really  ?     Do  you  really  want  me  ?  " 

"  Should  I  be  here  if  I  did  not  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  but  I  am  terribly  afraid  you 

are  just  doing  it  for  my  sake,  because  you  think "  But 

poor  Tittle  Helen  could  not  finish  that  sentence.  She  had 
found  her  way  to  her  favourite  place  by,  the  window,  and  now 
leaned  her  face  sadly  against  it,  looking  dreamily  out  with 
eyes  which  did  not  see. 

"Look  up  this  moment,"  said  he,  "and  tell  me  if  you 
really  think  I  do  love  you  ! " 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  love  in  his  expression,  but  her 
soul  was  tormented  with  doubt. 

"I  hope  you  do,"  said  she  ;  "I  think  you 'do;  but  if  you 
do  not,  remember,  I  won't  stay  with  you !  If  ever  I  fancy 
you  do  not  really  love  me,  or  that  you  would  be  happier 
without  me,  I  shall  just  go  quietly  away  and  leave  you, — that 
I  promise  you  faithfully." 

"  What  is  it  that  the  dear  little  woman  is  promising  me 
faithfully  ? "  asked  Thornicroft,  who  had  only  half  heard 
what  she  was  saying,  for  he  was  terribly  absent  that  moment, 
divided  in  mind  between  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  strange- 
ness of  his  position  and  an  odd  sense  of  familiarity  with  every 
object  which  met  his  eye.  Each  crack  in  the  dirty,  smoke- 
obscured  chimney-pots  outside  was  known  to  him,  every  tile 
in  the  roof  which  was  missing  had  been  missed  by  him  before, 
long,  long  ago,  when,  strangely  enough,  he  was  going  through 
the  very  piece  of  life  he  was  living  again  this  morning. 

"Ah,  you  are  not  listening !"  exclaimed  Helen;  "and  I 
want  you  so  much  to  hear  what  I  am  saying !  I  have  been 
awake  the  whole  night  thinking  about  it  all;  and  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  see  you  are  not  happy  with  me, 
to  leave  you  quietly  without  one  reproach.  So  remember, 
whatever  you  do,  you  have  not  that  to  dread  from  me." 

"And  supposing  such  a  terrible  state  of  things  should 
come  to  pass,  why  am  I  to  have  that  immunity,  Helen  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me  ;  because  you,  who 
are  so  far  above  me,  are  stooping  to  marry  me ;  and  because  I 
am  half  afraid  that  you  are  doing  it  out  of " 

He  did  not  let  her  finish  that  sentence.  "  I  am  doing  it 
because  I  love  you  ;  so  don't  let  me  hear  another  word  of  any 
such  nonsense.  Promise  mo  that." 
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"  Well,  I  promise  to  say  nothing  more  about  it  for  the 
future  ;  but  I  repeat  the  other  promise  now  !  " 

"You  are  not  looking  forward  to  running  away  from  rue, 
I  hope  ?  It  looks  like  it — you  say  so  much  about  it." 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  full  of  reproach. 

"I  only  say  it  because  I  love  you  so  much.  If  I  were 
hereafter  to  see  that  you  cared  less  for  me,  or  that  you  felfc 
you  had  been  foolish  in  taking  me,  or  that  you  would  be 
happier  -without  me,  .1  could  do  nothing  but  go,  and  no 
reproach  or  complaint  could  ever  cross  my  lips,  for  I  should 
only  be  too  proud  and  thankful  that  you  had  loved  me  at  all 
for  ever  so  short  a  time." 

"Dear  Helen,  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  be  such  a 
foolish  little  creature  as  to  think  of  all  these  things.  Why 
should  I  change  ?  why  should  I  love  you  less  ?  You  really 
have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  me  after  all." 

"No,  I  have  not;  you  know  I  have  not.  I  only  say  it 
because  I  think  it  right  to  do  so.  And  now  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it, — but  mind,  I  have  promised." 

In  less  than  three  weeks'  time  they  were  quietly  married, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  sexton  and  pew-opener.  Their 
banns  had  been  published  amid  a  crowd  of  other  names,  and 
those  of  Stephen  Thornicroft,  bachelor,  and  Helen  Morris, 
spinster,  struck  no  chord  of  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  any 
who  heard  them.  Perhaps  neither  of  them  had  any  large 
acquaintance  amongst  the  church-going  part  of  the  community. 
Anyhow,  the  fact  of  their  marriage  remained  a  secret ;  Helen's 
mother  knew  it,  but  she  was  still  out  of  London,  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  On  the  eventful  day  Helen  locked  up  the  house, 
gave  the  key  to  a  friend,  saying  she  too  was  going  away ;  and 
then,  with  her  few  possessions,  left  that  home  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
"II  y  a  toujours  Tun  qui  baise,  et  1'autre  qui  tend  la  joue." 

EIGHTEEN  months  after  their  quiet  marriage,  Thornicroft  and 
nis  wife  returned  to  England.  They  had  spent  the  interven- 
ing time  in  various  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  Continent. 
An  enemy  might  have  said  they  were  hiding  themselves,  and 
Thornicroft  would  have  confessed  to  the  accusation  so  far  as 
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hiding  from  the  crowds  of  tourists  went,  for  he  instinctively 
shunned  those  places  where  his  fellow-countrymen  abounded. 
So  many  months  in  Capri,  a  few  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Rhodes, 
and  Cyprus,  and  the  time  was  spent. 

To  him  it  had  passed  very  quickly,  for  he  had  done  some 
"•ood  work.  Given  some  power  of  composition,  pictures  are 
<*ot  very  easily  in  those  happy  countries :  little  need  of  patch- 
ing in  of  backgrounds,  or  seeking  about  for  models, — the  only 
trouble  is  too  great  plenitude  of  choice.  He  had  hardly  ever 
left  Helen  even  for  a  day,  and  never  wished  to  do  so,  which 
for  him  was  saying  a  great  deal.  She  was  the  same  as  of  old 
in  most  things,  but  had  developed  greater  strength  of 
character.  On  her  marriage  she  had  resolved  that  the  course 
of  her  husband's  life  should  not  be  disturbed  by  what  he  had 
done  for  her.  His  art  should  always  be  the  first  consideration 
with  each  of  them ;  and  in  spite  of  a  defiance  on  his  part  of 
all  laws  of  times  and  seasons  sufficient  to  have  made  time 
itself  stand  still  in  horror  to  remonstrate  with  him,  she  had 
rigidly  adhered  to  this.  He  turned  day  into  night,  and  night 
into  day,  dined  at  the  most  undinnerlike  hours,  saw  sunrises 
and  sunsets  "from  impossible  places,"  as  his  own  Hannah 
would  have  said,  and  in  all  was  aided  and  abetted  by  her. 
She  waited  on  him  like  a  slave,  helped  him  to  carry  his 
sketching  apparatus,  and  watched  by  his  side  for  hours  for 
the  privilege  of  going  to  bring  him  clean  water. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  she  was  strengthening  all  that 
was  bad  in  his  character.  He  had  always  been  somewhat 
selfish,  and  rather  too  little  apt  to  care  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  Now  she  made  this  selfishness  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  virtue  in  his  eyes,  and  he  thought  he  was  quite  a  model 
husband  simply  because  he  let  himself  be  idolized.  He  was 
oven  astonished  that  he  could  take  so  kindly  to  it,  and  caught 
himself  wondering  if  this  kind  of  thing  could  go  on  for  ever. 
In  spito  of  this  subservience  to  him,  her  own  character 
remained  as  strongly  marked  as  ever  it  had  been ;  hers  was 
the  devotedness  of  a  strong-willed  person  who  has  taken  her 
line  and  means  to  abide  by  it,  not  that  of  a  weak  one  who 
simply  blends  her  existence  with  that  of  another  until  all 
definition  is  lost.  She,  too,  had  not  been  idle  during  these 
many  months ;  conscious  how  deficient  her  education  had 
been,  she  had  done  her  best  to  bring  herself  a  little  nearer  the 
mark  of  what  might  be  expected  of  her.  She  had  learnt  to 
speak  French  and  attempt  Italian.  She  could  sing  well  by 
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right  of  a  glorious  gift  of  nature,  and  while  travelling  had 
read  and  observed  much.  This  being  the  case,  and  dowered 
as  she  was  with  an  inborn  sense  of  grace  and  quietness,  she 
might  in  good  truth  have  been  introduced  into  any  society 
without  fear  of  betraying  the  cloven  foot  of  a  plebeian  origin. 
Thornicroft  had,  however,  determined  otherwise.  He 
meant  to  fit  up  a  bower  for  her  in  his  house,  and  keep  her 
there  as  a  treasure  whose  existence  was  known  to  none  but 
himself,  until  he  was  sufficiently  established  in  his  position  as 
an  artist  to  command  for  her  the  place  which  alone  he  would 
allow  her  to  occupy.  Something  less  than  a  visiting  list 
compiled  from  the  peerage  would  content  him  ;  but  he  had  a 
strong  feeling  that  he  himself,  as  worker  and  thinker,  possessed 
a  rank  of  his  own  which  might  fairly  be  set  against  any  rank 
of  the  world's  making.  If  the  world  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light,  well,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world  ;  he  would  prefer 
that  it  should  take  his  view,  as  it  had  done  so  far ;  but  in  any 
case  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  its  taking  the  opportunity  of 
his  marriage  for  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  Nor 
did  he  choose  to  have  "  Friend,  go  lower,"  said  and  resaid  to 
him,  or  to  see  little  slights  offered  to  his  Helen,  or  cold  looks 
directed  on  her,  until  at  last  the  mighty  ladies  of  society 
worked  her  down,  and  him  with  her,  to  the  grade  they 
thought  more  suited  to  them.  No,- she  should  consort  with 
none,  high  or  low.  He,  too,  would  stay  at  home.  When  he 
Avas  rich  enough  to  do  as  he  liked,  he  would  own  he  was 
married ;  in  the  mean  time  he  would  keep  it  a  secret  rather 
than  have  to  submit  perhaps  to  accept  invitations  in  which 
his  wife  was  not  included,  or  else  give  up  acquaintances  who 
could  advance  his  fortunes.  Helen  cared  little  how  the  thing 
was  settled  so  long  as  he  was  pleased.  She  leant  back  in  the 
cab  which  bore  them  from  the  Victoria  Station  to  their  home, 
and  almost  regretted  entering  on  a  new  phase  of  existence. 
The  past  had  been  very  happy,  the  future  was  all  strange  and 
untried. 

"Stephen  dear,"  said  she,  "it  is  two  years  this  very  day 
since  we  first  met.  Did  you  know  this  was  the  10th  of 
April  ?  " 

"  No,  darling  !  I  had  forgotten.  Don't  you  think  men 
are  cold-hearted  ruffians  ?  " 

"  Not  you." 

By  some  caprice  of  the  driver  they  drove  through  Chapel 
Street,  in  which  her  youth  had  been  passed.  In  a  moment 
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she  recognized  tho  "  Tabernacle  "  which  gave  it  its  name. 
Demure-looking  men  and  women  were  pouring  out  of  it, 
freshly  "  fed,"  and  hurrying  back  to  business,  that  business  in 
most  cases  being  the  adulteration  of  the  food  of  their 
struggling,  half-starved  neighbours. 

1  >h,  Stephen,"  cried  she,  "could  we  stop  and  see 
mother  ?  We  are  in  the  very  street.  Just  one  moment,  to 
let  her  know  we  are  home  again,  and  hear  if  she  is  well !  " 

She  had  not  had  a  letter  from  her  mother  for  months. 
Then  she  was  well,  and,  like  Bazaine  when  shut  up  in  Metz, 
"wanted  for  nothing,"  for  her  brother  had  died  and  left  her 
a  small  competence. 

"You  shall  see  her  another  day,"  said  he  hurriedly,  "not 
now." 

"But  may  she  never  come  to  see  me  ?  I  know  you  think 
that  she  had  better  not ;  but  won't  it  seem  hard  to  deny  her 
if  she  wishes  it  ?  " 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  the  little  bookshop  (how 
tiny  and  shabby  it  now  looked  to  Helen!),  and  strain  as  she 
might  she  could  see  nothing  of  her  mother.  Unsatisfied,  she 
turned  round  to  her  husband,  and  looked  her  wish  for  an 
answer. 

"Yes,  dear,  you  shall  see  your  mother;  of  course  you 
shall  do  that, — only  you  must  go  to  her.  It  would  not  do  for 
her  to  come  to  you  ;  the  servants  would  talk,  you  know,  and 
that  kind  of  thing !  But  you  can  go  to  her.  To-morrow  you 
will  have  to  arrange  your  own  little  bower ;  we  will  go  all 
over  the  house,  and  you  shall  carry  off  everything  you  like 
from  the  other  rooms  to  make  your  own  pretty,  and  fill  it 
with  books  and  whatever.  .  .  .  but  I  declare,  here  we  are ! 
Stop,  driver,  I  say,— stop  at  Number  Eight." 

Tho  tired  travellers  alighted,  the  dusty  boxes  were  taken 
down,  the  cab  drove  away,  and  the  door  closed,  leaving  her 
mistress  of  Number  Eight 'and  all  it  contained,  vice  Hannah, 
exchanged.  She  had  gone  away,  saying  she  did  not  feel  as 
if  she  could  go  on  any  longer, — there  was  "  always  so  much 
to  put  up  with  in  any  house  where  there  was  a  mistress." 

So  new  servants  greeted  them,  and,  critically  examining 
the  ^tired  little  bride,  wondered  what  master  had  seen  "  at 
her,"  and  so  began  home  life. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

But,  for  the  general  award  of  love, 

The  little  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness. 

Keats. 

Man  dreams  of  fame,  while  woman  wakes  to  love. 

Tennyson. 

HOME-LIFE  began,  and  was  not  so  pleasant  as  the  nappy  days 
abroad,  when  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  .  Thornicroft 
had  now  other  things  to  think  about,  and  threads  of  existence 
to  pick  up,  which  she  could  not  help  him  to  unravel.    Perhaps, 
too,  though  the  feeling  was  unacknowledged  even  to  herself, 
she  did  not  like  stealing  away  like  a  guilty  creature,  when 
any  of  his  friends  came.     This  trial,  if  trial  it  was,  did  not 
come  very  often,  for  very  few  people  of  any  kind  now  made 
their  appearance  at  No.  8,  Auckland  Square,  and  the  few  who 
did   come   were   artists.      Thornicroft   had  been  absent   for 
eighteen  months,  during  which  he  had  in  some  degree  lost 
his  place  in  the  world ;  and  if  he  still  held  to  his  determination 
of  secluding  himself  entirely,  for  the  sake  of  giving  undivided 
attention  to  art,  now  was  the  time  to  begin  to  carry  it  out, 
for  no  painful  sacrifice  would  be  demanded  of  him.     He  had 
nothing  to  do  but  acquiesce  in  the  forgetfulness  of  magnates 
of  society  and  authorities  in  art, — for  even  in  the  art-world 
Ins  place  was  not  altogether  what  it  had  been.     Other  kings 
had  arisen  who  knew  not  Joseph — the  very  "clique"   was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  disposition  to  set  up  false  gods, 
and  wanted  knitting  together  again  by  the  sight  of  an  over- 
whelmingly  fine    picture.      "  The   world    forgetting "    is    a 
sublime   and   enviable   condition   of   mind;    "by   the  world 
forgot " — well,  that  is  a  state  one   likes  to   have  -a   choice 
about !     It  was  a  state  which  Thoraicroft  could  not  endure 
with  equanimity,  for  more  than   most  men  he  needed   the 
support  and  applause  of  his  fellow  men.     Something  must  be 
done,  he  felt,  to  regain  his  place  and  name,  and  replenish  the 
money  drawer  in  the  old  Tyrolese  cabinet ;  so  he  set  to  work 
in  earnest,  and  sometimes,  in  the  fervour  of  work,  and  with 
his  head  full  of  other  things,  he  was  rather  cross  to  the  new- 
comer in  his  house.     If  she  had  not  been  such  a  good  model 
she  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  left  sometimes  for 
many  long  hours  in  her  "  bower."     As  it  was,  she  was  con- 
stantly Avanted,  but  sometimes  he  was  a  little  ill-tempered. 
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She  bore  all  with  patience,  but  he  would  have  liked  her 
infinitely  better  if  she  had  stood  up  a  little  more  in  her  own 
defence;  "ho  was  at  work,  however,  and  after  all  he  had 
not  much  time  to  think  about  these  things." 

Her  bower  was  charming ;  he  had  lent  a  hand  to  deck  it 
for  her ;  had  painted  some  quaint-looking  ladies  on  the  doors 
of  a  cabinet,  and  passages  from  the  life  of  Stradella  on  the 
face  of  an  old  piano,  and  had  given  her  everything  she  thought 
she  fancied,  with  perhaps  some  inward  surprise  at  her  so 
often  going  right  in  matters  of  taste  by  instinct. 

She  had  a  bed-room  and  sitting-room  opening  out  of  each 
other ;  the  bed-room  had  been  poor  Townley's,  and  in  it  she 
had  found  innumerable  sketches  of  herself,  in  the  fly-leaves  of 
books,  old  sketch-books,  and  even  on  the  window  shutters, — 
all  done  by  that  quiet  man  who  had  apparently  never  raised 
his  eyes  to  her  face,  but  who  had  yet  learnt  it  off  by  heart. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Townley  at  present  ?  "  she  inquired  one 
day  after  some  such  discovery. 

"  He  was  here  yesterday  with  Ambergreen." 
"  He  did  not  mention  me,  of  course  ?  " 
"  He  did  not,  but  he  listened  very  eagerly  for  my  answer 
when  Ambergreen  asked  where  you  were  now." 

'  "  Oh,  Stephen  !  did  he  ask  that  ?  What  did  you  say  ?  " 
"  That  I  did  not  know,  of  course.  You  would  not  have 
had  mo  say,  '  Upstairs  in  her  own  room,'  unless,  indeed,  I 
meant  to  tell  them  all.  But  I  count  it  no  sin  to  deceive  them 
in  this.  It  is  no  more  than  your  favourite  Sir  Walter  Scott 
did  about  his  novels.  He  said  it  was  quite  justifiable  to  give 
an  untruthful  answer  to  an  impertinent  question,  and  that 
question  was  one  Ambergreen  had  no  right  to  put." 

"Ho  might  meet  me  any  day  going  out,"  said  Helen; 
"  when  I  go  to  my  music  lessons,  or  to  see  mother.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  do  if  I  saw  him.  You  know  how  difficult 
it  was  to  get  rid  of  him  before  we  were  married." 

"  No  fear  of  your  meeting  Townley ;  he  has  given  up  art, 
and  won't  come  here,  he  is  so  busy ;  and  Ambergreen  is  never 
out  of  bed  at  ten  o'clock ;  besides  he  would  only  think  you 
were  a  model." 

Helen  did  not  look  satisfied ;  no  woman  can  endure  to  see 
Iho  man  she  loves  depart  from  the  high  line  of  truth. 

"  What  is  Mr.  Townley  doing  ?  "  she  asked.  "  He  never 
comes  here  to  paint  now." 

"  No,  poor  fellow  !  he  cannot  get  over  his  disappointment 
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about  you — you,  child.  His  last  fancy  is  that  he  has  turned 
very  High  Church  indeed,  and  his  family  have  built  him 
or  are  going  to  build  him  a  church ;  and  after  painting  his 
own  altar  picture,  he  will  forswear  art  for  ever,  and  be  a 
parson." 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  Helen,  with  the  half- tender  feeling 
most  women  have  for  any  one  who  has  loved  them.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  meet  him.  I  don't  think  I  could  deceive  him,  or 
any  one." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Helen,  you  might  just  as  well  go  out 
always  through  the  gardens.  It  might  save  you  some  embar- 
rassment some  day.  Ask  for  the  key  and  do  so." 

"  I  wish  we  were  rich,"  sighed  Helen,  "  then  we  need  not 
think  of  these  things." 

"  So  we  shall  be  some  day.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Duncomb 
wants  a  copy  of  Perdita — that  would  be  five  hundred  pounds 
into  my  pocket,  for  I  could  soon  do  it ;  and  if  up  living  here, 
and  being  in  a  manner  disowned,  makes  you  miserable,  by 
Jove  I  will  do  it." 

"  Then  it  is  something  you  do  not  quite  like  doing  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  never  yet  made  a  replica — copy  I  mean.  I 
always  think  the  man  who  buys  the  picture  has  a  right  to  the 
copyright  of  the  idea,  and  never  quite  fancy  doing  it  over 
again  for  another  person  ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  rich. 
Most  fellows  sell  two  or  three  copies  of  the  same  thing,  under 
the  disguise  of  sketches,  studies,  or  small  replicas ;  but  upon 
my  word  it  is  hardly  fair." 

"  Then  do  not  do  it,  on  any  account.  I  should  be  miserable 
if  you  did  anything  for  my  sake  you  disapproved  of.  It  is 
nonsense  thinking  I  am  unhappy  up  here.  How  could  I  be 
BO?" 

"You  are  just  the  wife  for  an  artist,"  cried  Thornicroft. 
"  No,  I  will  not  make  any  copies — but,  by  Jove,  Helen,  there's 
not  much  money  downstairs  in  the  drawer.  Come  along, 
darling,  and  let  us  get  to  work." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Heyday,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way ! 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  caine 
Into  the  fair  Pcleian  banquet-hall, 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board, 
And  bred  this  change. 

(Enone. 

ONE  bright  July  morning,  they  were  in  the  studio  as  usual, 
Thornicroft  busy  finishing  a  large  picture  of  Althcea  burning 
the  brand,  and  Helen  serving  as  model,  with  her  face  worked 
up  to  the  desired  amount  of  intensity,  a  coal-scoop  in  her 
hand  by  way  of  a  brand. 

"  It  is  hard  work  painting  fires  this  warm  weather,"  gasped 
Thornicroft ;  "  the  flames  really  give  out  some  heat." 

"  And  this  brand  of  mine  is  very  heavy.  Can  you  not 
give  me  something  lighter  ?  " 

"One  minute  longer,"  said  he;  "I  only  want  to  see  if 
1  have  got  your  arm  right." 

At  this  moment  the  window  was  suddenly  darkened,  and 
looking  up  they  saw  a  girlish  figure  standing  outside.  Her 
hand  was  raised  to  tap  on  the  glass,  and  her  eyes  were  bent 
anxiously  on  their  faces.  For  an  instant  Thornicroft  stood 
with  his  brush  arrested  in  his  hand  in  surprise.  He  had  not 
a  single  acquaintance  amongst  the  dwellers  in  the  square  who 
frequented  the  square  garden,  and  had  never  once  set  his  foot 
in  it  himself,  though  a  requisition  of  three  pounds  per  annum 
for  its  maintenance  gave  him  the  right  to  do  so.  It  was  net 
a  garden  such  as  he  delighted  in,  so  he  had  never  done  more 
than  look  over  his  own  garden  gate  into  it,  and  wish  that  it 
were  more  of  a  "civil  wilderness."  No  friend  therefore  could 
enter  on  that  side.  Who  could  it  be  ? 

"  Please  open  the  window,"  said  the  stranger  outside  ; 
"please  let  me  in." 

He  unbolted  the  window  and  opened  it,  and  bending  low 
perforce  she  came  in. 

For  a  second  or  so  neither  of  them  spoke ;  but  in  that 
space  of  time  Thornicroft  received  the  impression  that  all  at 
once  his  room  had  become  very  bright  just  where  she  stood. 
In  real  truth  she  was  as  pretty  a  piece  of  colour  as  could  well 
be  imagined j  there  was  no  describing  her  but  in  superlatives 
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— the  most  golden  of  Lair,  gemlike  of  blue'  eyes,  and  brilliant  of 
complexions,  with  the  warm  blood  looking  so  very  close  behind 
the  delicate  skin.  The  one  bit  of  shade  about  her  was  her 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  which  were  perhaps  some  half-dozen 
degrees  darker  than  her  hair.  Then  her  dress — but  there  was 
no  analysing  that !  Beyond  the  fact  that  she  had  something 
more  like  a  morsel  of  cloud  than  a  bonnet  on  her  head,  and 
that  there  was  a  fluttering  soft  lilac  look  about  all  the  rest, 
you  were  conscious  of  nothing  except  that  everything  about 
her  bore  witness  to  her  having  the  use  of  unbounded  wealth. 
In  a  little  hand  daintily  gloved  in  lilac  she  held  a  white 
parasol,  and  a  film  which  she  called  a  veil. 

"  Oh,  please  pardon  what  I  have  done,"  she  exclaimed, 
speaking  very  quickly.  "  It  must  seem  very  odd  to  you,  but 
I  could  not  help  it !  I  will  explain  what  has  caused  this — it 
was  this  veil,"  and  she  held  it  up.  "  It  blew  away  into  the 
square  garden,  and  caught  on  one  of  the  bushes,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  lose  it  (why  I  don't  know,  for  it  has  no  value  I 
am  sure).  I  went  in  at  a  gate  I  saw  a  little  open ;  and 
slammed  it  to,  I  fancy,  for  it1  shut  suddenly,  and  then  I  was 
a  prisoner!  I  walked  round  and  round  the  garden,  and 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  kept  there  all  day,  for  I  could  see 
no  one  whom  I  could  ask  to  let  me  out.  All  the  houses  had 
their  blinds  drawn  down,  or  their  garden  gates  locked,  or 
were  empty,  except  this,  so  I  ventured  into  your  garden  ;  and 
now  if  you  will  only  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  go  through  your 
house  into  the  street,  I  shall  be  so  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

She  spoke  all  this  with  great  volubility,  playing  all  the 
time  with  her  parasol,  and  looking  at  Thornicroft  in  a  very 
appealing  manner. 

He  said  he  was  delighted  to  be  of  any  service  to  her ; 
might  he  call  a  cab  ?  This  she  refused,  saying  she  lived  very 
near,  and  would  rather  walk ;  she  had  only  run  out  alone,  to 
get  a  skein  of  blue  silk;  and  then  the  proper  thing  was  of 
course  to  go,  but  that  at  first  was  not  so  easy.  She  was 
standing  near  the  window  by  which  she  had  come  in,  and 
between  her  and  the  door  was  his  easel,  a  dumb-waiter  with 
colours,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  host  of  impediments,  which  he  politely 
began  to  clear  away. 

"  Oh.  do  not,  please,  disturb  anything  for  me  ;  I  can  slip 
through  quite  easily.  My  dress  is  of  no  consequence,  so  do 
not  move  that  palette  !  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  dis- 
turbing you.  You  are  painting,  I  see.  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  " 
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By  this  time  a  path  was  cleared  for  her ;  as  she  passed  by 
it  she  cast  for  the  first  time  a  glance  on  the  picture  on  the 
easel,  and  then  on  another  which  had  made  some  stir  a  season 
or  two  before,  and  had  now  come  back  to  be  signed,  a  thing 
Thornicroft  often  forgot  to  do.  She  looked  at  it,  and  she 
looked  at  him,  and  said,  "  What  a  very  odd  thing  it  would  be 
if  you  were  to  turn  out  to  be  Mr.  Thornicroft !  " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  he,  bowing. 

"Well,  that  is  strange — that  I  should  by  chance  have 
chosen  your  house  of  all  the  seventy  or  eighty  in  the  square  ! 
But  I  must  explain  myself  or  you  won't  see  why.  To-day 
yon  will  probably  receive  a  letter  from  papa,  who  likes  pictures 
and  is  a  great  admirer  of  yours,  asking  you  to  do  something 
which  will  I  fear  be  a  great  bore  to  you — take  my  portrait ! 
Now  is  it  not  odd  that  I  should  have  come  here  ?  " 

"  Very  indeed,"  replied  Thornicroft,  "but  very  fortunate 
for  me,  for  I  rarely  paint  portraits,  and  I  am  afraid  I  should 
have  answered  his  letter  by  a  refusal  had  it  not  been  for  this 
happy  chance." 

"  Oh,  will  you  really  do  it  then,  and  can  you  ?  It  is  very 
absurd  of  him  to  want  it,  but  it  is  a  fancy,  and  he  is  quite 
determined  about  it ;  but  I  know  I  shall  make  a  very  bad 
picture.  Tell  me,  please,  Mr.  Thornicroft,  if  you  do  not  think 
so  too  ?  " 

He  did  not  require  to  be  told  to  look  at  her  ;  he  had  done 
nothing  else  since  she  came,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  she 
looked  eminently  paintable  in  her  soft  lilac  and  rosy-pink  tints, 
with  the  sunlight  nickering  on  her  golden  hair.  He  began 
to  assure  her  she  would  make  a  very  good  picture,  though  he 
knew  she  by  no  means  felt  the  doubts  on  that  point  which  she 
expressed.  Helen  had  looked  on  quietly  all  this  time,  feeling 
each  moment  that  the  next  would  take  the  new  coiner  away, 
and  that  they  should  see  her  no  more,  but  now,  when  she 
perceived  that  the  acquaintance  was  likely  to  be  more  lasting, 
she  stole  away,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that  she  was  to 
see  no  one. 

"  What  a  nice-looking  girl  that  is !  "  said  the  stranger. 
"  Arc  you  painting  her  ?  Is  she  what  you  call  a  model  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Thornicroft,  swallowing  all  his  better  feel- 
ings in  an  instant  with  very  tolerable  facility,  "  she  is  a  model, 
and  a  very  good  one  too  ! " 

Ah  me !  pity  but  she  had  walked  straight  through  the 
studio  as  a  wcll-broughtrup  young  lady  would  have  done, 
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instead  of  staying  there  long  enough  to  lead  Thornicroft  to 
sell  his  soul  in  this  way  !  Now  she  prepared  to  go,  and 
lightly  tripped  away,  saying,  "  You  will  no  doubt  hear  from 
papa  to-day,  but  if  you  don't,  never  mind;  I  should  not  make 
a  good  picture  unless  you  flattered  me,  and  you  don't  like  to 
do  that,  I  know ;  so  if  he  forgets,  it  will  save  us  both  some 
trouble ;  "  and  so  saying,  she  went  on  her  way,  after  thank- 
ing him  heartily  for  his  kindness,  leaving  unnoticed  on  a 
chair  in  the  studio  a  pretty  little  handkerchief,  her  parasol, 
and  her  purse,  which,  however,  felt  light. 

When  she  was  gone  he  went  to  find  Helen,  whose  room 
was  immediately  above  the  studio.  She  was  sitting  in  the 
window-seat,  with  her  face  resting  against  the  window,  look- 
ing out  into  the  square  garden.  The  attitude  suggested  a 
certain  amount  of  unhappiness,  perhaps  because  it  brought  to 
his  mind  the  day  when  he  had  first  seen  her  sitting  so — the 
day  he  had  told  her  he  loved  her.  Instantly,  with  the  settled 
conviction  of  some  men  that  all  women  are  unboundedly 
jealous  of  each  other,  he  assumed  that  she  was  jealous  of  the 
stranger.  Either  she  had  seen  he  admired  her,  or  she  had 
felt  herself  neglected.  He  stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  turned  her 
face  round  so  that  he  could  look  into  it. 

"  Silly  little  thing !     What  is  it— tell  me  ?  " 

"It  is  nothing ;  I  am  only  waiting  for  you." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  young  lady  ?  "  he  asked, 
thinking  if  there  was  a  thunder-cloud  in  the  air,  it  was  as 
well  to  let  loose  its  contents  at  once. 

"  I  think  her  very  beautiful,  but  I  don't  like  her." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  A  mere  matter  of  feeling.  I  know  I  don't  like  her,  but 
I  do  not  know  why.  Do  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  I  do  not,  but  I  admire  her  very  much  !  There 
is  no  denying  that  there  is  a  kind  of  special  grace  about  these 
women  who  can  afford  to  get  anything  in  the  world  they 
fancy;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  like  her  as  a  worn  an! 
That  is  a  very  different  matter ;  and  I  certainly  should  not 
like  to  have  to  depend  much  on  her  tender  mercies.  My 
word,  Helen,  if  I  had  her  here  instead  of  you,  should  I  not 
have  to  work  to  keep  it  all  up?  Come,  let  us  go  down  again 
to  the  studio  ;  but  perhaps  you  are  tired  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  would  like  to  go  on ;  I  will  do 
anything  you  like." 

"  But  you  have  sat  a  long  time  to-day  already ;  are  you 
sure  you  would  not  like  to  give  it  up  ?  " 
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"  Not  on  my  own  account ;  I  am  not  tired ;  but  as  you 
like  best," 

"Sometimes,  Helen,  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  would 
have  a  will  of  your  own.  You  remind  me  of  an  old  story  of 
a  woman  who  always  answered  her  husband  when  he  con- 
sulted her  about  anything — '  It's  all  the  same  to  Jenny ; ' 
until  at  last  ho  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  went  and  hanged 
himself." 

Tears  started  to  Helen's  eyes,  but  she  kept  them  back. 
"  Yon  ought  to  know,"  said  she,  "  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
I  have  is  pleasing  you,  and  that  I  am  never  tired  of  trying 
to  do  that."  And  she  rose,  and  went  with  him,  without 
saying  another  word. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BIANCA.    What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights, 
Eight  score  eight  hours  P    And  lovers'  ahsent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 
Oh  weary  reckoning ! 

Othello. 

Every  fool  will  he  meddling. 

Proverbs. 

"  HELEN,"  said  Thornicroft  one  day,  holding  up  a  letter  he 
had  just  received,  "  what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  go  and 
leave  you  for  a  while  ?  " 

Helen,  poor  foolish  little  woman,  felt  as  if  in  one  moment 
the  aspect  of  life  had  changed  to  her.  She  looked  up  to  see 
if  he  really  meant  it. 

"  Don't  look  frightened.  I  mean  only  for  a  day  or  two — 
a  week  at  most.' 

She  thought  he  talked  very  lightly  of  what  seemed  to  her 
an  age,  but  did  her  best  to  say,  "  If  you  would  like  to  go, 
don't  think  of  me." 

"  Well,  I  think,  my  child,  it  would  do  me  good— I  don't 
feel  at  all  the  thing.  I  have  been  working  too  hard  perhaps ; 
anyhow,  I  am  sure  a  few  days  in  the  country  would  do  me 
od.  Lord  Cecil  Carnaby  has  asked  me  to  go  down  to  his 
place  in  Hertfordshire  with  him,  and  he  is  going  to  run  down 
to  Yorkshire  to  look  at  a  shooting-box  he  is  thinking  of 

:mg,  and  wants  me  to  go  with  him  ;  but  we  should  not  be 
away  more  than  five  days,  or  six  at  the  outside." 
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"  Do  go,  Stephen ;  I  should  like  you  to  go  ;  I  am  sure  you 
•want  change,"  said  Helen,  for  he  had  touched  the  right  chord, 
and  now  she  was  anxious  he  should  leave  home. 

"But  what  will  you  do ? " 

t:  I  ?  oh,  I  shall  do  very  well — I'll  take  extra  music  lessons 
in  the  mornings  while  you  are  away,  and  I  shall  look  forward 
to  your  coming  back  ;  but  when  should  you  go  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow.  There  is  his  letter ;  place 
yourself  first,  dear,  and  then  read  it.  I  must  earn  my  holi- 
day." 

She  missed  him  frightfully  when  he  did  go — living  only 
to  count  the  hours  until  his  return,  though  she  seemed  to  fill 
up  the  intervening  time  very  fairly  with  various  occupations 
— visits  to  her  mother,  etc.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  piece  of 
her  life  she  wished  annihilated,  longing  only  for  an  end  to 
come  to  it. 

On  the  fifth  morning  of  his  absence,  as  she  was  going  out 
to  her  music  lesson,  she  met  her  mother  coming  to  pay  her  a 
first  visit.  This  was  contrary  to  Thornicrof t's  rules ;  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  remind  her  of  that,  or  to  repel  her 
in  any  way,  but  naturally  turned  back  at  once,  and  took  her 
in  with  her. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  tidily  dressed  in  a  black  silk  dress  and 
gi'ey  shawl,  but  had  on  her  arm  the  inevitable  basket  which 
always  accompanies  persons  of  her  rank  in  life  when  they  go 
to  see  a  friend.  To-day,  thinking  Thornicroft  might  be  at 
home,  and  feeling  a  little  diffident  about  her  reception,  after 
the  more  than  hints  he  had  given  her  on  the  subject  after  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  her  basket  contained  an  offering 
intended  to  propitiate  his  goodwill.  She  went  into  the  house 
with  her  daughter,  secretly  glad  that  she  had  not  tq  encounter 
the  master  of  it,  and  awed  by  the  comparative  splendour  of 
all  she  saw.  They  went  at  once  upstairs  into  Helen's  own 
room,  and  there  she  sat  down  rigidly  upright  upon  the  sofa, 
put  her  basket  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and  began  to  rub  her 
face  violently  and  fan  herself  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Bless  me,  girl,"  cried  she,  "  it  is  hot  here — have  you 
never  a  drop  of  wine  or  anything  to  give  me  to  freshen  me 
up  a  bit  ?  "  (Since  her  long  visit  to  her  brother  in  the 
North,  Mrs.  Morris's  dialect  had  become  much  more  decided 
in  its  character  than  of  old.) 

Helen  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  "  Can  yon  take  a  cup 
of  tea,  mother  ?  I  can  get  you  that  easily." 
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"Ay,  ay,"  replied  her  mother  good-lmmouredly,  anxious 
to  please  her,  "a  while  by  chance,  I  can  manage  it.  My 
word,  Helen  !  "  continued  she,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
staring  around  her,  "  who  would  ever  have  thought  of  your 
getting  such  a  sitting-down  as  this  ?  You  cannot  say  but 
that  I  was  always  a  good  mother  to  you  ! " 

After  her  tea,  which  did  "  freshen  her  up,"  she  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  house,  fingered  the  mattresses  with  loving  sense 
of  their  weight  and  fulness,  admired  the  "  merrors,"  and  all 
she  saw  except  such  things  as  were  artistically  good,  but  old ; 
these  she  despised  as  showing  signs  of  age.  Then  they  went 
to  see  the  studio.  That  did  not  please  her  much. 

"  Poor  man  !  he  works  here,  does  he  ?  It  is  just  like  a 
great  lumber-room,  isn't  it,  Helen  ?  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
get  his  leave  to  get  in  a  furniture-dealer,  or  some  of  them 
Jew-folk,  to  clear  off  most  of  this  trash,  and  just  start  fresh, 
clean  and  tidy.  Out  of  a  Jew's  shop  I  never  saw  such  a 
sight  of  rubbishing,  senseless  things  in  all  my  born  days. 
Nonsense,  child,  it  can't  be  his  taste !  You  may  depend  on 
it  he's  stepped  into  having  all  these  things  by  accident.  Men 
are  helpless  creatures,  you  know,  at  the  very  best  of  times  ! 
Why,  no  one  in  his  seven  senses  would  have  so  many  clocks 
in  one  room  !  "  She  tested  the  strength  of  his  chairs  scien- 
tifically, peeped  into  cabinets  and  cupboards,  but  never  looked 
at  the  pictures.  This  was  a  blow  to  Helen,  who  was  very 
proud  of  her  husband's  genius,  and  wanted  to  hear  her  ad- 
mire his  works.  She  could  not  help  at  last  attracting  her 
attention  to  them. 

"  That  his  painting,  do  you  say,  my  honey  ?  Is  it  really 
possible  ?  Ho  looks  sharp  enough,  too  !  " 

"  Don't  you  admire  it,  mother  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  girl ;  '  Least  said  soonest  mended,'  you 
know.  Folks  buy  them  now  and  then,  don't  they  ?  "  and  she 
turned  a  sharp  little  inquiring  eye  on  Helen. 

"  Buy  them  !  of  course  they  do  !  They  think  them  very 
good,  too.  We  live  on  nothing  else  but  what  he  makes  by 
these." 

"  Well,  it  beats  everything,  Helen  !  But  there's  always 
fools  in  the  world,  honey,  and  always  will  be,  and  real  glad 
I  am^of  that,  for  your  sake.  Are  those  some  of  his  doing, 
too  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Morris,  pointing  to  some  pictures  hanging 
on  the  walls. 

"  No,  those  are  not  his  own  work ;  he  has  bought  those." 
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"  I  doubt  lie  is  little  better  than  a  fool,  Helen !  It  is 
downright  senseless  of  him,  an  artist  himself,  knowing  well 
enough  that  these  things  have  no  valley  at  all,  and  actually 
going  and  giving  money  for  them.  Well,  there's  nought  so 
queer  as  folk,  after  all.  But  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  I 
was  born  a  woman." 

Helen,  who  had  during  all  this  time  bad  her  doubts 
wbether  she  was  doing  right  in  bringing  her  mother  into  the 
studio,  felt  by  this  time  that  she  was  sufficiently  punished  if 
she  had  done  wrong,  and  prepared  to  go  upstairs  again,  lock- 
ing the  door  behind  her  as  Thornicroft  had  directed  her  to  do, 
and  carrying  the  key  away  with  her. 

"  That's  queer,  too  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Morris  ;  "  there's 
your  dining-room,  with  a  sideboard  full  of  silver-plate  stand- 
ing ready  for  any  one  who  likes  to  take  it,  and  your  lodging- 
rooms  upstairs  open  too,  and  this  one  room  that  has  not  one 
thing  in  it  fit  to  be  seen  or  worth  taking  away,  you  lock  the 
door  of  and  carry  off  the  key.  Nought's  never  in  danger, 
honey,  take  my  word  for  that !  Now,  let's  unpack  my  bit 
basket,"  continued  she,  when  upstairs  again  in  the  "  bower." 
"  Your  good  man  is  fond  of  chiney,  I  know ;  but  we  will  put 
them  in  that  glass  cupboard  here ;  for,  after  all,  what's  his  is 
yours,  and  if  you  sit  here  you  may  as  well  have  the  show  of 
them  here.  Shove  them  flimsy-looking  things  you've  got  in 
it  a  bit  back ;  they  are  nothing  very  choice,  I  can  see  !  " 

It  so  happened  that  they  were  very  choice  bits  of  china 
indeed,  each  piece  having  a  name  and  history.  Helen,  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  their  value,  had  carried  them  off 
into  her  room  because  they  were  pretty :  and  Thornicroft, 
pleased  with  her  taste,  had  let  her  have  them  there  on  condi- 
tion that  she  dusted  them  herself. 

"  Now  here  goes  for  what  I've  brought,"  said  Mrs.  Morris, 
as  she  pulled  out  a  number  of  fictile  productions,  conceived, 
so  far  as  colouring  went,  in  a  style  of  barbaric  splendour. 
First  there  was  a  tea-service  which  looked  as  if  made  of 
burnished  gold.  Each  article  was  furnished  with  a  rhyming 
couplet,  condemnatory  of  any  excess  in  the  use  of  the  edible 
which  it  was  destined  to  contain,  which  could  escape  no  one's 
attention,  as  it  was  enshrined  in  an  oval  of  white  framed  with 
blue,  as  large  as  an  egg. 

She  took  the  cream-jug  lovingly  in  her  hand,  and  held  it 
up  for  Helen's  admiration :  "  Isn't  it  splendid,  honey  ?  and 
there's  reading  on  it  too  :  '  Be  canny  with  the  cream.'  Come 
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closer,  you  can't  see  it  from  there.  Not  that  we  have  any 
crcnm  to  be  canny  with  here  in  London;  but  it  will  do  as 
AVI  11  for  the  milk;  that's  dear  enough,  isn't  it?  and  milk  is 
u  n  n way-going  thing  at  any  time  !  " 

Helen  looked  on  in  horror,  for  though  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  characteristics  of  good  china,  she  was  sure  this  was  not 
what  would  please  Thornicroft,  and  her  mother  was  busy 
arranging  each  piece  in  front  of  the  cabinet,  pushing  back  the 
delicate  transparent  pieces  which  occupied  it  already,  half 
contemptuously,  with  true  North- country  vigour.  However, 
she  reflected,  she  could  take  them  all  out  again  before  he 
returned,  so  it  was  as  well  to  let  her  mother  have  the  pleasure 
of  putting  them  in, — if,  indeed,  she  could  prevent  her. 

"  Look,  Helen,  won't  he  be  pleased  with  this  tea-pot  ? 
Those  you  have  there  are  horrid,  washy,  femma-looking 
things !  Why,  the  reading  alone  on  this  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  tea-pot.  I'll  read  it,  and  you'll  tell  me  if  it  isn't : — 

4  Except  the  kettle  boiling  be, 
Filling  the  tea-pot  spoils  the  tea.' 

We'll  put  that  just  in  the  middle,  and  turn  the  reading  to  the 
front ;  but  it's  almost  too  big  for  the  shelf,  with  that  what- 
ye-call-'em  there  behind  it,  that  looks  as  if  a  breath  would 
blow  it  away, — I've  a  good  mind  to  try  if  it  will." 

"  Take  care,  mother !  do,  for  goodness'  sake ! "  cried 
Helen,  who  had  made  many  a  vain  attempt  to  move  the 
china  herself,  and  now  made  another,  and  rescued  a  bit  of 
Chinese  egg-shell  porcelain :  "  I  would  not  for  all  the  world 
that  you  broke  anything,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  room 
for  both " 

"I'm  not  a  breaker,  Helen!  I  should  like  to  know  when 
yon  ever  saw  me  break  anything  ?  "  But  even  as  she  spoke 
there  was  a  sharp  shiver,  and  the  weaker  piece  of  china  fell 
asunder  in  five  or  six  pieces,  hopelessly  shattered  by  the 
bulky,  substantial  moralist  of  a  tea-pot  Mrs.  Morris  was 
forcing  in. 

'It's  all  your  fault,"  she  exclaimed,  angrily  turning 
ronnd  ;  "  if  you  had  only  had  the  sense  to  hold  your  tongue, 
it  wouldn't  have  happened ;  but  it  is  a  good  job  it's  not  the 
one  I  brought, — the  best  thing  nearly  always  does  go  first !  " 

1 1  i-len  was  wretched,  and  stood  disconsolately  by,  trying 
to  piece  together  the  fragments  of  the  broken  tazza,  while 
her  mother,  after  throwing  a  regret  in  her  direction,  emptied 
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her  basket  of  a  few  "  tasty  vases,"  etc.,  lurking  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  then  closed  the  glass  door,  and  retreated  to  feast  her 
eyes  with  the  effect. 

"  (3ome,  Helen,  look  :  don't  they  take  the  eye  well  now  ? 
Come,  don't  work  on  there  with  that  broken  thing ;  that's 
done,  and  done  for,  and  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
It  is  worth  nothing,  so  it  is  no  matter ;  he  will  never  miss  it  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  would  give  anything  that  you  had 
not  done  it." 

"Don't  say  J  did  it!"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  sharply;  "it 
would  not  have  been  done  if  you  had  not  made  me  nervous 
with  so  much  talk  about  care  ;  besides,  if  the  thing  had  had 
any  last  in  it,  it  never  would  have  broken  that  way." 

In  the  middle  of  their  early  dinner,  a  letter  from  Thomi- 
croft  was  brought  to  Helen,  to  say  that  he  would  be  with  her 
that  day  about  five  o'clock,  and  that  he  would  bring  with  him 
Lord  Cecil  Carnaby,  and  one  or  two  ladies,  to  see  his  pictures 
and  china.  "  The  best  of  the  china,"  he  wrote,  "  is  in  your 
room ;  just  see,  like  a  dear  good  little  woman,  that  it  is 
dusted,  and  looks  its  best ;  but  even  that  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  that  you  should  remove  for  the  occasion  what 
the  novelists  call  '  all  traces  of  female  elegance.'  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lone,  lorn  bachelor,  so  if  there  are  work-baskets, 
and  tatting,  and  perhaps  your  ladyship's  hat  and  tippet  (or 
whatever  else  you  call  it)  all  lying  about,  as  is  the  case  occa- 
sionally, I  don't  know  what  they  will  think." 

Helen  felt  in  a  moment  like  Mrs.  Bluebeard  on  the  eve  of 
her  lord's  return,  and  her  first  thought  was  the  broken  tazza. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  see  if  I  can  match  it,"  she 
exclaimed,  after  telling  her  mother  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  really  think  I  would,"  replied  Mrs. 
Morris,  to  whom  china  was  china.  "  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  you  will  light  upon  it  at  Miss  Todd's,  in  the  High  Street ; 
they  have  a  large  stock  of  such  things ;  at  any  rate,  if  she  has 
not  got  it  she  will  tell  you  who  has.  Be  sharp  and  get  your 
hat,  and  run  away  and  see  what  you  can  do ;  I'll  make  myself 
at  home  here  until  you  come  back, — it  makes  me  bad  if  I 
walk  directly  after  my  dinner;  but  I'll  not  wait  for  your 
husband  to-day,  as  he  has  friends  coming,  and  such  high-up 
ones,  too  ! " 

Helen,  in  real  fear  of  Thornicroft,  packed  up  the  frag- 
ments of  the  china,  and  hurried  away  to  try  to  match  it,  while 
Mra,  Morris  finished  the  sherry.  Luckily,  there  was  only 
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enough  to  give  a  pleasing  sense  of  exhilaration,  under  tho 
influence  of  which  she  felt  a  capable  woman  full  of  energy 
and  helpfulness. 

"  I'll  dust  about  a  bit,"  she  thought  to  herself  when  tho 
housemaid  had  retired.  "  I  saw  that  studior  of  his  was  inch- 
deep  in  dirt.  I'll  warrant  that  useless-looking  fine  lady  of  a 
girl  does  not  put  herself  about  to  do  much  at  it,  and  it  would 
be  a  real  pity  if  all  them  quality  is  coming  up  to  look  at  the 
pictures,  and  has  a  taste  for  Mr.  Thornicroft's  kind  of  rubbish, 
to  lose  tho  sale  of  any  of  it  for  want  of  giving  things  a  rub-up 
just  to  help  them  off  !  I'll  find  a  duster,  or  take  my  handker- 
chief or  something ;  I'll  not  be  beaten  anyhow." 

Faithful  to  her  design,  she  got  the  key  off  the  mantelpiece, 
and  went  into  the  studio,  and  forthwith  attacked  places  which 
had  not  known  the  touch  of  a  duster  for  years — for  the  truth 
was,  Thornicroft  in  his  painting-room  imitated  the  practice  of 
S.  Cuthbert  in  his  cathedral,  and  said  to  the  female  intruders 
who  invaded  it  with  duster  or  broom,  "  Thus  far  thou  shalt  go, 
and  no  farther,"  so  that  though  he  had  no  blue  marble  cross  to 
mark  the  limits  of  their  range,  yet  each  housemaid  in  her  turn 
knew  that  it  was  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth  to  touch 
anything  on  certain  tables  or  piled-up  chairs,  or  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  some  groaning  shelves.  Having  made  her  duster 
quite  black  during  her  operations,  and  raised  clouds  of  dust 
all  round,  she  proceeded  to  the  pictures  themselves,  and  had 
given  the  large  one  Thornicroft  was  working  on  two  or  three 
vigorous  horizontal  rubs,  before  she  perceived  that  the  paint 
was  wet  all  over,  and  that  she  was  dragging  across,  from  one 
side  of  the  picture  to  the  other,  a  mixture  of  dirt  and  colours. 
She  dropped  her  duster  in  fright,  then  picked  it  up  again, 
and  with  a  clean  corner  tried  to  remove  some  of  the  dirt  she 
had  put  on,  and  thus  made  confusion  worse  confounded. 

"  Drattle  the  fond  thing ! "  she  cried,  "  there's  no  doing 
anything  with  it.  Well,  he  will  be  able  to  put  it  right  him- 
self, no  doubt,  but  my  best  plan  is  to  do  no  more  at  it.  I 
wish  I  had  hit  on  something  different  to  do  to  help  them," 
thought  she.  "  I'll  be  bound  for  it  they'll  give  me  no  thanks 
for  this  bit  of  work !  I'd  better  see  if  I  can  help  Helen  with 
some  sewing.  There's  heaps  of  odds  and  ends  in  one  of  them 
presses  there,  that  any  one  with  a  little  contrivance  could  turn 
to  a  good  account,  and  not  have  much  trouble  either.  It's 
just  tho  cutting  and  planning." 

So  she  opened  a  cabinet,  and  took  out  an  armful  of  dra- 
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peries,  embroideries,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  and  brocades, 
together  with  spoils  from  the  Summer  Palace — wonders  from 
Persia — sea-green  and  sea-blue,  and  tender  lemon-coloured 
crapes  from  "  far  Cathay,"  once  made  for  queens ;  copes, 
dalmatics,  and  chasubles,  picked  up  in  Italy  and  Spain  by 
Thornicroft  in  his  younger  days,  when  fewer  collectors  were 
in  the  field — not  to  speak  of  sacred  vestments  of  high-priests 
of  strange  titles  and  unknown  religions,  which  he  had  bought, 
had  had  given  to  him,  or  come  by  Heaven  knows  how  ! 

She  turned  over  the  crapes  scornfully,  deciding  in  her  own 
mind  that  the  virtue  was  clean  gone  out  of  them,  and  that 
they  had  only  been  of  a  poor  "  material  "  at  the  best.  They 
were  put  back,  together  with  some  copes,  etc.,  as  fit  for  no- 
thing but  play-actors  or  "  guizers."  *  But  she  carried  off  two 
or  three  splendid  old  velvet  chasubles  with  magnificent  orfreys 
("  old-fashioned  cloaks,"  she  called  them)  to  convert  into 
something  useful  to  Helen.  Busily  she  set  to  work,  cutting 
up  the  old  Florentine  and  Spanish  velvets  into  Garibaldis, 
taking  the  orfreys  to  trim  them, — that  is,  when  they  were  not 
"  too  vulgar ;  "  when  they  were  so,  pruning  them  down  reck- 
lessly to  suit  her  requirements,  tossing  away  contemptuously 
the  pictured  saints  and  miracles,  and  keeping  the  rich  embroi- 
dered edges, — all  this  from  no  feeling  of  disrespect  to  the 
saints,  but  from  pure  ignorance.  After  all,  she  did  not  design 
ugly  Garibaldis,  and  well  content  she  was. 

Just  as  she  was  in  the  full  swing  of  work,  Phoebe,  the 
housemaid,  came  and  peeped  in.  She  stood  aghast  at  the 
work  of  destruction  before  her. 

"  Well !  ! !  "  said  Mrs.  Morris,  endeavouring  to  transfix  her 
with  a  direct  ray  of  anger  from  her  sharp  little  eyes,  "  what 
are  you  standing  stagnated  like  that  for  ?  What  brings  you 
here,  pray  ?  have  you  no  work  to  do  ?  " 

"  The  master !  the  master !  what  will  he  say  ?  "  was  all 
the  girl  herself  could  say. 

"  The  master !  "  said  Mrs.  Morris.  "  The  girl  is  a  fool ! 
You  don't  suppose  men-people  mind  a  pin  about  old  velvet 
cloaks  and  petticoats." 

"  I  know  very  well  he  does,"  replied  she,  "  for  I've  seen 
him  showing  them  off  and  praising  them — and  I  know  he  will 
be  angry  when  he  sees  them  all  like  that !  " 

"  Be  off,  baggage,  and  mind  your  own  affairs  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Morris,  whose  only  idea  of  showing  superiority  to  servants  was, 
*  Disguisers— mummers  at  Christmas. 
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"  keeping  them  well  at  defiance."     "  Be  off  instantly  to  your 
work,  and  let  me  mind  mine  !  " 

The  girl  departed,  wondering  who  this  could  be,  but  really 
vc-ry  much  impressed  by  her  authoritative  manner. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CLOWN.    Tour  honours  have  seen  such  dishes ;  they  are  not  china  dishes, 

but  very  good  dishes. 
ESCALUS.  Go  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Shakespeare. 

HELEN,  meantime,  had  gone  to  Miss  Todd's,  but  she  had 
nothing  but  modern  china.  She  thought  Mr.  Isaac  Jacobs 
would  be  the  right  person  to  go  to, — he  only  lived  in  Picca- 
dilly, and  if  any  one  could  match  it,  he  could.  Helen,  clinging 
to  hope,  got  into  a  cab,  hurried  into  Piccadilly,  and  found  Mr. 
Isaac  Jacobs.  He  had  not  any  such  thing  as  a  tazza  of  that 
kind  himself — very  few  people  had,  he  said ;  but  if  the  lady 
would  take  a  seat  for  ten  minutes,  he  would  run  to  a  friend's 
shop  where  he  was  almost  sure  he  would  be  able  to  get  it  for 
her,  as  he  had  seen  one  rather  like  it.  He  put  on  his  hat 
even  as  he  spoke.  Helen  consented,  more  especially  as  she 
gathered  from  what  he  said  that  it  was  a  very  valuable  and 
rare  kind  of  china,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  missed.  He  kept 
her  waiting  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  returned 
without  having  succeeded  in  his  search.  He  said  he  could 
repair  it  so  that  it  would  hardly  be  seen,  but  she  dared  make 
no  such  arrangement  without  Thornicroft's  sanction;  and 
now,  disappointed  and  uneasy  in  mind,  she  hurried  home. 

In  the  hall  she  met  her  mother  dressed  to  go. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,  Helen,"  said  she, 
"  and  it  is  going  to  five.  You  have  been  full  two  hours  and  a 
half  away.  Have  you  lighted  on  the  china  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,"  replied  Helen,  ready  to  sit  down  and  cry, 
"indeed  I  have  not." 

"  Well,  honey,  never  mind ;  give  me  the  bits,  and  I'll  scour 
the  town  till  I  find  it  for  you.  Never  say  you  haven't  a 
mother  !  I've  been  cutting  and  contriving  all  the  afternoon 
for  you,  and  don't  let  my  work  be  all  for  nothing.  The  bits 
are  all  neatly  put  together,  ready  to  your  hand  ;  so  take  your 
needle  and  thread  first  thing  to-morrow,  and  get  to  work  to 
make  them.  There's  two  jackets  and  some  aprons,  and  nice 
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trimming  put  along  with  each  of  them  to  set  them  off, 
and » 

Helen  was  tired,  and  could  not  think  what  her  mother 
could  be  talking  about. 

"  Jackets,  mother !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Garibaldis,  or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  them  ! 
There's  always  a  fond  name  of  some  sort  or  other  going, 
that  folks  have  to  call  things  by.  '  Polka  jackets '  it  used  to 
be  in  my  young  days,  till  the  Queen  disannulled  the  polka 
from  appearing  .at  court,  and  then  everything  that  went  by 
that  name  was  out  of  fashion." 

Mrs.  Morris's  volubility  had  contrived  to  press  all  this 
conversation  into  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  them  in  going 
upstairs  together.  Arrived  now  at  the  door,  she  threw  it 
open,  with  conscious  pride  exclaiming,  "  There's  the  jackets, 
and  there's  the  aprons,  and  there's  the  bits  left  over, — all 
rolled  up  together  as  neat  as  neat.  Some  would  have  cut  the 
things  out  and  left  all  ham-sam,  but  that's  not  my  way." 

Gradually  during  this  speech  the  truth  dawned  on  Helen. 
She  recognized  fragments  of  some  of  the  most  precious  dra- 
peries in  her  husband's  collection,  and  was  horrified. 

"  Mother,  you  you  do  know  what  you  have  done  !  Stephen 
will  never  forgive  me  as  long  as  he  lives  ! — never !  " 

"  Hoity-toity,  bubble  and  squeak  !  What's  all  that  about  ? 
He  may  be  very  thankful  to  have  his  nasty  old  rubbish  put  to 
a  good  use,  and  so  may  you  ;  but  if  that's  all  the  thanks  I  get, 
I'll  go  !  It  seems  to  me  I  had  better  have  stayed  at  home  !  " 

Self-evident  as  was  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  she  by  no 
means  felt  it  so,  but  only  threw  it  out  to  express  a  sense  of 
injury  ;  and  while  Helen  was  ruefully  turning  over  the  wreck 
left  by  the  morning's  work,  she  gathered  the  skirts  of  her 
clothing  together,  and  prepared  to  depart  in  wrath. 

A  sharp  peal  of  the  bell  was  heard  !  Helen  started  in 
dismay. 

"It  is  Stephen,  mother,  and  all  those  people:  and — oh 
dear !  oh  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Don't  go  !  You  will  only 
meet  them  all  in  the  hall  if  you  do  !  " 

"  Helen  ! !  "  said  Mrs.  Morris  slowly,  with  awful  majesty, 
fixing  those  minute  eyes  of  hers  cuttingly  upon  her  daughter; 
"  Helen,  are  you  ashamed  of  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother,  no,  indeed  it  is  not  that ;  but  they  must  not 
see  either  of  us.  We  must  move  all  these  things,  and  we  hud 
better  go  into  the  bedroom  till  they  are  gone.  They  will  go 
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all  over  tho  house  seeing  Stephen's  collections,  but  at  any  rate 
they  won't  come  there." 

Slightly  propitiated  by  Helen's  appealing  tone,  Mrs.  Morris 
began  to  help  to  bundle  up  the  pieces  of  silks,  velvets,  and 
embroideries,  and  carry  them  into  the  bedroom,  trembling  at 
the  sound  of  the  gay  voices  and  aristocratic  intonations  which 
mounted  to  their  ears  through  the  open  window  from  the 
room  below.  Mrs.  Morris  who  knew  about  the  spoilt  picture, 
which  Helen  did  not,  and  who  had  a  general  impression 
that  her  first  visit  to  her  daughter  had  not  been  a  success, 
was  longing  to  escape  before  she  was  obliged  to  see  Thorni- 
croft ;  but  Helen,  who  had  slightly  recovered  her  wits,  would 
not  allow  this.  She  had  received  orders  to  suppress  all  signs 
of  her  existence,  and  did  not  mean  to  let  her  mother  be  caught 
on  the  stairs. 

While  they  were  speaking,  sounds  of  surprise  and  lamen- 
tation ascended  from  below.  Mrs.  Morris  guessed  that  they 
betokened  the  discovery  of  the  picture,  but  determined  not 
"  to  let  wit "  that  she  knew  anything  about  it,  though  it  made 
her  still  more  anxious  to  get  "  cannily  away."  It  seemed  an 
age  before  the  visitors  came  upstairs ;  when  they  did,  the 
fugitives  found  that  London  building  lends  itself  admirably 
to  eavesdropping.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still,  and 
they  could  hear  every  word.  Helen  had  taken  the  first  chair 
near  her  in  the  bedroom,  and  sat  hearing  her  own  heart  beat 
in  real  downright  fear  on  account  of  all  that  had  happened. 
Not  till  they  were  actually  in  the  next  room,  however,  did  she 
remember  that  in  her  confusion  she  had  forgotten  to  take  her 
mother's  tea-pot  and  other  presents  of  china  out  of  the  cabinet. 
She  heard  a  lady  exclaim,  "Oh,  here  is  your  china,  Mr. 
Thornicroft, — what  a  pretty  cabinet !  "  So  detection  was  now 
imminent. 

"  What  a  good  joke,  Mr.  Thornicroft !  How  funny  of  you 
to  bring  us  up  here  to  look  at  that  china !  "  said  one  Miss 
Carnaby.  "  When  did  you  arrange  it  there  ?  " 

"  I  declare,  Thornicroft,  you  have  got  Mrs.  Gamp's  own 
tea-pot !  "  said  Lord  Cecil :  "  let  us  see  if  there  is  any  gin 
in  it ! " 

"  What  coarse  low  work  !  "  muttered  Mrs.  Morris. 

Thornicroft  stood  confounded ;  his  china  formed  the  text 
of  half  the  books  which  were  written  on  the  subject ;  he  had 
not  one  piece  which  was  not  marked,  or  so  good  as  to  require 
no  mark ;  and  now  they  were  all  jostled  out  of  sight  to  make 
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way  for  things  which  the  lowest  beerhouse  in  London  would 
have  scorned. 

" '  Except  the  kettle  boiling  be, 
Filling  the  tea-pot  spoils  the  tea.' 

Do  yon  see  that,  young  ladies  ?     Mind,  it  is  not  bad  advice — 
half  the  world  forgets  it,"  said  Lord  Cecil. 

' '  I  wonder,"  said  Miss  Carnaby,  drawing  out  a  little  Oriental 
tea-pot  which  was  lurking  in  the  background,  "  if  this  funny 
little  square-looking  Chinese  inscription,  which  none  of  us 
can  read,  contains  a  similar  piece  of  instruction  ?  " 

"  The  Chinese  are  not  such  brutes !  "  said  Thornicroffc, 
angrily.  "  For  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  bad  taste,  I'll  back 
the  English  against  all  the  world  !  " 

"  Nasty — low — abusive  fellow ! !!"  murmured  Mrs.  Morris, 
unable  to  restrain  herself.  m 

Helen  looked  imploringly  at  her  mother,  but  only  made 
her  worse. 

"  He  is,  I  say,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me  say  so  !  Lord 
or  lady,  it's  the  same  to  me  !  " 

No  one  did  hear,  for  they  were  all  so  busy  teasing  Thorni- 
croft,  who  was  writhing  under  the  knowledge  that  some  one 
had  ruined  his  picture  downstairs,  and  disgraced  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  upstairs.  He  could  not  treat  it  as  a  joke, 
and  was  not  quick  enough  at  first  to  turn  it  off  as  a  trick 
some  one  had  played  him,  but.  looked  as  awkward  as  possible, 
and  the  consciousness  that  he  did  so  made  him  more  and  more 
angry. 

"  Y"on  must  get  married,  Thornicroft,  old  fellow,"  said  Lord 
Cecil ;  "  this  gorgeous  tea-set  is  too  good  for  a  bachelor — by 
Jove,  it  is.  Seriously,  though,  tell  us  its  history." 

"  That  I  cannot,  unless  Ambergreen  or  some  of  those  fellows 
have  done  it  to  tease  me." 

"  I  should  think,  Mr.  Thornicroft,  you  were  a  dangerous 
person  to  tease,"  remarked  Miss  Carnaby,  looking  at  his  lower- 
ing face. 

"Would  not  you  be  angry,"  said  Thornicroft,  "if  you 
found  your  room  full  of  such  abominations  ?  " 

"  Ungrateful  animal !  "  exclaimed  Mrs-  Morris,  "  to  talk 
that  way  of  that  good  china  !  " 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  take  it  out,"  said  Lord  Cecil,  "  and 
pull  that  beautiful  Oriental  china  to  the  front ; "  and  evidently 
he  began  to  carry  out  his  suggestion. 

F 
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"  We  may  as  well  throw  it  out  of  the  window  at  once," 
said  Thornicroft,  "for  I  would  not  insult  the  kitchen  by 
sending  it  there." 


I 

think 

more  and  more  red  in  the  face. 

"  Hush,  mother  !  please  be  quiet ;  you  cannot  do  that." 

"  Can't  I  speak  my  mind  ? — you  will  see.  It  is  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  backward  at.  Just  wait,  and  when  the  time 
comes,  you'll  see  !  " 

A  moment  of  awful  suspense  for  poor  Helen  followed,  for 
she  knew  well  that  her  mother  was  quite  capable  of  keeping 
her  word,  and  any  moment  might  bring  the  sound  of  the  fatal 
crash.  But  Fate  was  kind,  and  apparently  banishment  suf- 
ficed. 

"Come,  Mr.  Thornicroft,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
"  don't  look  in  such  a  bad  humour ;  the  cabinet  is  all  right 
again,  or  will  be  in  a  moment.  Look  how  nice  we  are  making 
it!" 

"  She  is  right  enough  there ;  he  is  a  cangy,  ill-tempered 
fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  in  a  louder  tone.' 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Helen,  "  we  might  steal  downstairs 
now,  while  they  are  looking  at  the  things.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  do  so  if  you  want  to  go." 

"  The  desire  has  passed,  thank  you,  Helen,"  replied  she, 
with  ironical  politeness  ;  "I  mean  to  stay  here  and  hear  what 
more  he  has  got  to  say." 

Luckily,  he  had  not  much  more.  Wooed  back  to  good 
temper  by  the  pretty  ways  of  the  young  girls,  whose  good 
breeding  made  them  not  able  to  endure  to  see  him  suffering 
mortification  while  seeking  to  give  them  pleasure,  he  showed 
them  the  things  which  were  there,  regretting  only  the  absence 
of  the  tazza,  which  he  was  sure  that  fellow  Ambergreen  must 
have  hidden  somewhere.  It  was  a  blissful  moment  to  Helen 
when  at  last  they  went,  though  she  knew  worse  was  to  come. 
The  oddest  thing  was  the  change  which  came  over  the  usually 
pugnacious  Mrs.  Morris  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  hall  door 
shut  behind  them.  Her  valour  departed,  and  she  grew  as 
mild  as  a  lamb. 

"  Do  you  think,  Helen,  my  girl,  that  there  is  any  chance 
that  he  has  gone  off  with  them  ?  I  would  like  to  be  making 
my  way  home  if  I  thought  I  could  get  cannily  out." 
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That  hope  was  dispelled  almost  directly,  for  Thornicroft 
•was  heard  coming  tramp,  tramp  upstairs,  with  heavy  footsteps 
which  never  paused  until  he  reached  the  door  of  the  room 
where  they  were.  He  opened  it  wide,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  threshold  looking  at  his  wife.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  very,  very  angry,  for  his  eyebrows  were  gathered 
frowningly  together  in  a  way  unseen  by  her  before,  and  which 
now  froze  on  her  lips  the  words  she  was  minded  to  utter.  The 
next  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  bed  strewn  with  the 
remains  of  various  dismembered  chasubles,  the  very  gems  of 
his  collection.  All  lay  huddled  together  in  confusion. 

"  Helen  !  "  cried  he,  "  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  What, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  been  going  on  ?  "  And  he  strode 
up  to  her,  but  stopped  suddenly  when  far  enough  in  the  room 
to  see  Mrs.  Morris.  "  You  here  !  !  Helen,  I  did  not  expect 
this ;  you  have  let  loose  Bedlam  with  a  vengeance  in  my 
house !  " 

Perhaps  if  they  had  been  alone  it  might  have  been  different, 
though  he  did  not  look  as  if  any  penitent  or  loving  words  of 
hers  could  soften  him ;  he  did  not,  however,  wait  a  moment, 
but  turned  angrily  on  his  heel,  and  went  away,  slamming  the 
door  after  him.  * 

"  Stephen,  dear  Stephen  !  "  cried  Helen,  jumping  up  and 
running  after  him  as  quickly  as  she  could;  but  before  she 
could  even  reach  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  noise  of  the  front 
door  shutting  violently  told  that  he  was  gone. 

"  Ob,  mother,  mother !  "  cried  she,  wringing  her  hands, 
"  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  a  day  this  has  been  !  And  now  he 
is  angry  with  me,  and  has  gone  away.  I  cannot  bear  it,  I 
can't  indeed !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Helen ;  don't  go  and  cry  your  eyes  out ;  he's 
just  like  the  rest  of  them,  I'll  be  bound  for  him — has  his  bit 
fling,  and  then  it's  over.  Dry  your  eyes ;  you  will  see  he'll 
be  back  again  in  no  time,  like  a  bad  shilling.  It's  better  far 
he's  gone,  honey,  to  walk  it  off  a  bit — the  longer  he  walks  the 
better  he'll  be.  Give  up  crying,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do 
— get  him  something  pertikler  good  for  his  supper,  honey.  I 
always  did  that  when  your  poor  father  and  me  differed ;  let 
him  be  ever  so  angry,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  out  and  buy 
a  nice  loin  of  pork,  mind  the  roast  myself,  and  take  care  the 
crackling  was  brown  and  nice.  Bless  us,  honey,  his  anger 
never  held  out  against  that — with  a  few  roast  potatoes,  you 
know.  Take  my  advice,  get  him  something  he  fancies,  and 
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you  see  it  will  bring  him  to  directly."  Helen  could  but  sigli ; 
she  had  seen  him  angry  before — never  with  herself — but  she 
had  never  seen  him  so  dreadfully  angry  as  now. 

Her  mother  then  left  her,  announcing  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  long  time  before  she  "  stepped  her  way  again,"  and 
Helen  was  left  to  think  over  all  that  had  happened.  She 
went  to  the  bed,  and  mournfully  took  the  mutilated  fragments 
which  Mrs.  Morris  had  left  to  bear  witness  to  her  industry, 
and  smoothed  them  tenderly  out  into  a  little  heap,  anxiously 
trying  to  see  if  there  was  no  means  of  sewing  them  together 
again  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  as  fatal  and  hopelessly  irreparable  a' 
dismemberment  as  that  performed  by  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
on  their  father.  Her  tears  dropped  upon  the  pile  as  she 
put  it  far  away  from  her  sight,  in  pure  despair.  Afterwards 
she  went  to  remove  the  offending  china  to  a  lumber-room, 
and  then  sat  down  to  have  another  little  cry,  and  wonder 
whether  she  ought  not  to  remove  herself  too.  Had  the  time 
come  when  Thornicroft  would  see  with  pleasure  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  she  had  given  him  ?  Her  love  and  her  trust 
were  too  great  for  her  to  allow  herself  to  think  of  that  yet — 
and  she  checked  her  tears,  for  she  had  got  to  know,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  them  except  to  impatience.  She  went 
down,  arranged  her  dress,  and  waited  for  him.  Seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten  o'clock  came,  but  he  did  not,  and  so  the  weary  hours 
passed  on.  "  He  is  punishing  me  too  hardly,"  she  thought.  "  I 
know  I  was  wrong  to  bring  mother  in ;  but  still,  how  could 
I  tell  that  such  a  number  of  dreadful  things  would  happen  ?  " 
She  never  went  to  bed  that  night  at  all,  but  sat  in  her  room, 
with  the  door  open,  listening  for  the  click  of  his  latch-key,  to 
be  ready  to  run  down  in  a  moment  to  meet  him.  Towards 
morning,  worn  out  with  misery  and  fatigue,  she  fell  asleep, 
her  head  resting  on  the  pillow. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Then  suddenly  remembering  all  her  woes, 
She  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and  yet  arose 
Within  her  heart  a  mingled  hope  and  dread 
Of  some  new  thing ! 

"  Cin'id  and  Psyche,"  Morrit. 

ABOUT  ten  o'clock  next  morning  she  awoke,  and,  cramped  and 
uneasy  from  the  constrained  position  in  which  she  had  slept, 
at  first  fancied  herself  back  in  her  uncomfortable  little  bed  in 
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the  room  above  the  shop  in  Chapel  Street.  As  she  gradually 
recognized  various  objects  around  her,  came  the  sense  that 
something  very  bad  had  happened  before  she  went  to  sleep, 
and  the  whole  crushing  weight  of  pain  and  disgrace  speedily 
made  itself  felt  again.  Stephen  had  then  never  returned,  had 
not  even  yet  forgiven  her.  The  door  was  open  as  she  had  left 
it  the  night  before,  the  better  to  hear  his  first  step  as  he  came 
in,  but  no  one  had  passed  its  threshold  but  Phcebe,  the  house- 
maid, who,  early  in  the  morning,  seeing  it  open  and  wondering 
to  hear  all  so  quiet,  had  peeped  in  and  stolen  gently  away, 
leaving  her  noisy  work  undone  for  fear  of  disturbing  "the 
poor  young  thing  when  she  was  forgetting  her  trouble."  For 
all  the  household  knew  in  a  moment  something  was  wrong  ; 
the  bang  of  the  hall  door  had  struck  a  chord,  or  they  saw  it 
in  their  faces,  but  all  knew  quite  well  "  Master  had  gone  off 
in  an  'uff,  and  missis  was  nearly  past  herself !  "  They  did 
not  believe  missis  was  missis  really ;  they  were  not  married ; 
it  was  all  a  make-believe  like  ;  and  master  was  perhaps  tired 
of  her,  and  she  would  have  to  go.  They  liked  Helen  very 
much,  but  they  liked  the  excitement  of  what  they  called  "  a 
rumpus  in  the  'ouse  "  still  better ;  it  gave  an  agreeable  impetus 
to  the  monotony  of  their  lives. 

Whilst  Helen  lay  still,  sadly  passing  in  review  the  series  of 
misfortunes  of  the  preceding  day,  she  heard  footsteps  in  the 
studio  below,  and  the  sound  of  moving  an  easel  and  opening 
the  shutters.  It  could  be  no  one  but  Stephen.  He  was  then 
alive !  For  youth  thinks  the  worst  as  readily  as  the  best, 
and  she  had  been  dwelling  npon  very  black  contingencies  as 
possible.  She  wonld  see  him  again,  and,  loving  as  they  did, 
seeing  him  meant  being  forgiven. 

Strong  in  this  faith,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  washed  away 
all  her  tears,  and  arranged  her  dress  and  hair ;  and  such  is 
the  power  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  revivifying  force  of 
hope,  that  she  went  downstairs  showing  no  trace  of  sleepless- 
ness, tears,  or  sorrow,  but  if  anything  looking  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  carrying  herself  as  a  queen  should,  each  movement 
showing  her  supple  elastic  figure  in  some  new  line  of  beauty ; 
her  heart  bounding  with  hope  and  love  which  heightened  the 
colour  of  her  complexion,  and  intensified  the  brightness  of  her 
eyes.  She  entered  the  studio  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  yon  don't 

know  how  glad  I  am "  but  as  the  figure,  bending  to 

examine  the  ruined  picture  turned  to  look  up  at  her,  it  was 
Townley  instead  of  Thornicroft  ! 
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It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the 
most  utterly  confounded.  To  Townley,  the  apparition  of  the 
idol  of  his  heart  and  soul  coming  into  the  room  in  another 
man's  house  without  its  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  seeming  so 
much  at  home  there,  was  pretty  well  equivalent  to  sweeping 
it  from  its  pedestal  as  the  goddess  of  his  worship  for  ever ; 
but  goddesses  are  not  swept  from  their  pedestals  without  pain. 
She  stood  quietly  on  the  spot  where  she  became  aware  of  her 
mistake  and  grievous  disappointment,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
looking  at  him.  She  had  more  conflicting  feelings  to  contend 
with  than  he,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  any  one  from  the  outside  world,  and  com- 
pelled to  realize  her  own  very  doubtful  position  in  Thorni- 
crof  t's  house ;  and  in  the  pitying  love,  sorrow,  and  surprise  she 
saw  in  his  face  she  read  his  judgment  on  her. 

A  woman  can  consent  to  be  thought  a  criminal  in  many 
ways  to  please  one  she  loves,  but  hardly  to  be  thought  a  cast- 
away by  a  man  who  has  loved  her  and  treated  her  with  honour. 
She  did  not  quite  know  how  much  Thornicroft  cared  to  keep 
up  the  mystery  about  their  marriage  with  such  a  faithful 
friend  as  Townley, — probably  not  at  all,  she  thought,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  sparing  him  pain ;  now,  surely,  he  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  their  confidence. 

"  I  thought,"  said  she,  timidly,  "  it  was  Stephen — Mr. 
Thornicroft,  I  mean." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  there  with  her  little  head 
bent  down  in  shame,  her  bright  eyes  veiled  by  eyelids  delicate 
in  colour  as  petals  of  white  roses,  their  long  lashes  quivering 
with  emotion,  and  thought  this  was  the  saddest  sight  he  had 
ever  seen.  His  silence  and  manifest  condemnation  made  the 
situation  unbearable  to  her. 

"  Don't  judge  me,  Mr.  Townley,"  said  she,  impetuously, 
frightened  almost  at  the  sound  of  her  own  words.  "  You  look 
so  severe — please " 

"  I  don't  judge  you,  Miss  Morris — it  is  not  for  me  to  do  so ; 
but " 

"  Don't  say  but !  You  don't  know  all !  I  am  not  bad— I  am 
not  really ;  and  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  think  me  so. 
Try  to  think  well  of  me  in  spite  of  seeing  me  here  ;  or  if  you 
cannot  do  that,  try  not  to  think  about  me  at  all.  I  was  sure 
when  I  heard  you  moving  about  in  the  studio  that  it  was  Mr. 
Thornicroft,  and  I  came  down  to  see  him.  Oh,  how  I  do  wish 
he  would  come !  He  was  angry  with  me  yesterday,  and  I  have 
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not  seen  him  since,  and  each  moment  I  feel  more  and  more 
anxious  lest  anything  should  have  happened  to  him  ;  "  and  as 
she  spoke,  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

Still  Townley  stood  silent,  though  he  found  it  more  and 
more  hard  to  believe  anything  against  Helen,  in  spite  of  any 
amount  of  evidence  against  her.  He  had,  however,  lately 
taken  Holy  Orders,  and  full  of  ardour  in  the  cause  of  Him 
whose  uniform  he  had  adopted  in  the  warfare  to  which  he  had 
so  earnestly  vowed  his  life,  could  not  let  his  feelings  engage 
him  to  countenance  what  was  evil ;  but  loving  sympathy  and 
patient  kindness  were  his  weapons. 

"  Have  you  no  one  to  speak  to — no  one  to  advise  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  no  one  but  my  mother ;  I  cannot  speak  to  her 
— so  I  am  all  alone." 

"Forgive  me,  then,  if  I  say  more  than  I  should.  You 
know  how  much  I  cared  for  you  two  years  ago  :  do  not  turn 
away — I  had  your  letter  telling  me  to  give  up  thinking  of  you, 
and  putting  an  end  to  any  hope  I  might  have  of  your  ever 
liking  me.  Well,  I  have  tried  all  this  time  to  do  so,  and  I 
may  have  succeeded,  or  I  may  not,  but  at  any  rate  I  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  see  you  in  trouble  and  not 
wish  to  help  you.  Will  you  look  upon  me  as  a  brother  now, 
and  let  me  do  anything  I  can  for  you  ?  I  promise  you  most 
faithfully  the  advice  and  help  a  brother  would  give." 

"  Oh  yes  !  thankfully  I  accept  your  offer,"  cried  Helen, 
looking  up  at  his  kind,  earnest  face.  "  I  am  very  miserable 
now,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do,  or  how  to  help  myself. 
Mr.  Thornicroft  is  angry  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  wretched 
until  he  comes  back  and  forgives  me.  Will  you — you  know 
the  places  he  goes  to — will  you  seek  him  for  me  and  bring 
him  back  ?  At  least,"  she  added,  suddenly  checking  herself, 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  like  your  speaking  to  him 
about  me,  so  you  had  better  not  do  that ;  but  will  you  go  and 
watch  over  him  a  little,  and  see  that  he  is  safe,  and  get  him 
to  come  back  here  ?  " 

He  looked  strangely  at  her,  and  hesitated  for  a  moment 
before  he  asked,  "But,  Helen, — Miss  Morris  I  mean, — think 
yourself,  ought  I  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  struggling  with  blushes  and  tears, 
"you  ought  indeed.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  it  if  I  were 
not  his  wife ;  he  wants  it  kept  secret  for  a  while,  but  we  are 
married." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  was  all  Townley  could  say. 
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"You  must  tell  no  one,"  continued  Helen;  "promise  me 
that.  I  would  not  have  told  any  one  else — or  you,  if  I  had 
not  been  as  it  were  obliged ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you 
thinking  so  ill  of  me, — only  you  must  promise." 

"  I  do  promise  most  faithfully  to  keep  it  secret,"  said 
Townley. 

"  Promise  me  that  nothing  in  the  world  shall  induce  you 
to  reveal  it,"  said  Helen,  "  until  I  give  you  leave  to  tell." 

"Nothing  in  the  world  shall,  until  you  give  me  leave  to 
tell.  But  though  I  have  always  liked  Thornicroft,  I  think  he 
is  behaving  shamefully  to  you,  and  I  should  never  have 
believed  it  of  him  if  you  had  not  told  me." 

"  Oh,  why  ?  "  cried  Helen.  "  How  much.  I  wish  I  had  not 
told  you  !  You  must  not  say  that,  for  he  does  it  all  for  the 
best,  and  until  yesterday  I  have  been  so  happy !  " 

"  You  will  not  change  my  opinion  of  the  transaction ;  it  is 
unworthy  of  him.  Meanwhile,  Helen, — let  me  call  you  so,  for 
I  must  not  say  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  I  suppose, — tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you,  and  I  will  go  at  once." 

"Go  and  seek  him,"  said  she  ;  "something  tells  me  some 
dreadful  thing  has  happened." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  commissionaire, 
who  came  with  a  note  from  Thornicroft  himself,  dated  from 
the  Great  Western  Hotel. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Townley !  "  exclaimed  Helen,  reading  no  further 
than  to  make  sure  of  this  ;  "  thank  God,  it  is  from  Stephen  ! 
He  is  safe !  He  is  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel." 

"But  what  does  he  say  ?  "  inquired  Townley,  who  had  by 
no  means  despaired  of  his  existence. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  what  does  he  say  ?  "  But  such  was  her  eager- 
ness and  excitement,  that  it  was  very  hard  for  her  to  learn 
from  any  written  characters  what  he  did  say.  The  words 
were  read  by  her,  but  she  could  not  take  the  meaning  of  them 
into  her  brain. 

"  DEAR  HELEN,— For  so  I  will  still  call  you,  (though  I  am 
sorely  hurt  by  what  has  occurred,)  I  enclose  a  list  of  things 
which  I  should  like  to  have  sent  to  me.  Put  them  into  my 
portmanteau.  Open  the  money  drawer  and  take  out  fifty 
pounds;  lock  the  money  in  the  portmanteau,  and  give  the 
key  to  the  commissionaire  in  a  sealed  envelope."  ("  He  thinks 
of  nothing  but  the  portmanteau,"  said  Helen,  bitterly  to  her- 
self, "  there  is  not  one  word  for  me.")  "  You  will  find  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  money  drawer,  which  I  put 
in  the  other  day ;  send  me  the  amount  I  name,  and  use  the 
rest  as  you  want  it  yourself  until  I  return,  which  will  not  be 
until  I  feel  that  I  can  forgive  you  for  letting  any  one  into  my 
house  to  destroy  my  property  and  disgrace  me.  Now  I  dare 
not  trust  myself  to  see  you." 

Her  heart  sank  lower  and  lower  each  word  she  read.  It 
was  the  first  letter  she  had  had  in  her  life  from  him,  and  what 
a  cruel  one  it  was !  She  was  too  loyal  to  show  it  to  Townley, 
but  gave  him  an  ameliorated  report  of  its  contents.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  he  said  he  began  to  think  Thorni- 
croft  must  have  changed  very  much. 

"  Oh,  no  !  You  do  not  know  what  provocation  he  had ; 
any  one  else  would  have  been  much  more  angry.  My  poor 
mother  came,  and  did  all  kinds  of  bad  things  in  ignorance — 
broke  his  china,  cut  up  his  draperies,  and  you  do  not  know 
how  many  bad  things  besides."  She  smiled  ruefully  at  the 
very  thought. 

"  Had  she  a  hand  in  destroying  this  picture  ?  "  asked 
Townley.  "  I  have  been  wondering  to  see  it  in  this  state." 

"  What  picture  ?  The  Althaea !  Oh,  Mr.  Townley !  Poor 
Stephen  !  No  wonder  he  is  angry.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it ;  but  if  she  did  it,  it  is  dreadful !  Let  me  get  a  cab 
and  go  to  him  at  once.  I  must  see  him,  now  I  know  where 
he  is.  I  cannot  rest  until  I  tell  him  how  sorry  I  am.  Please 
get  me  a  cab ;  I  will  only  put  my  hat  on,  and  be  ready  in  a 
moment." 

"  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Consider  how  odd  it 
would  look  if  he  has  any  friends  with  him,  if  you  went  in  full 
of  grief  and  penitence  to  beg  him  to  return.  He  would  be 
very  angry  and  very  disagreeable ;  you  would  be  sorry  you 
had  gone,  and  the  whole  affair  would  be  magnified  immediately 
a  thousandfold." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  I  should  like  to  go  and  make 
up  with  him ;  and  I  am  sorry,  and  would  like  to  say  so.  If 
you  like,  I  will  make  a  letter  do,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  go 
back  to  my  mother  a  little,  until  he  forgives  me.  He  must 
not  be  driven  from  his  own  home  in  this  way  ;  and  if  he  never 
forgives  me,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  stay  there." 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  exclaimed  Townley.  "  Send 
him  the  fifty  pounds  and  all  he  asks  for.  I  know  Thornicroft 
quite  well;  and,  wiili  all  due  deference,  think  you  do  not." 
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"  I  wonder  -why  you  think  I  had  better  not  write,"  said 
Helen,  doubtfully. 

But  Townley  was  not  prepared  to  give  her  his  reason  for 
that  piece  of  advice.  It  was  because  he  was  quite  sure  that 
when  Thornicroft  saw  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by 
his  threat  of  leaving  her,  he  would  not  only  lose  all  desire  to 
go,  but  would  feel  it  a  great  hardship  to  have  to  do  so,  and  in 
all  probability  would  come  home  and  soon  forgive  her ;  where- 
as, if  she  began  to  write  letters  to  him,  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  he  would  condescend  to  show  any  signs  of 
granting  pardon  ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  to  Helen. 

"  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to  send  the  messenger  away 
without  one  word  from  me,"  she  pleaded. 

"Indeed,  you  had  better  do  so,  Helen.  Do  not  send  one- 
line,  good  or  bad." 

"  Not  bad,  certainly,"  said  she,  "  poor  fellow  !  No  ;  but 
I  must  just  tell  him  how  thoroughly  I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  Keep  all  that  until  he  has  come  round,  and  then  say  as 
much  as  you  like.  Send  all  he  wants  now  without  one  word 
of  inquiry,  and  you  will  see  him  at  home  again  before  twelve 
hours  are  over.  I  am  rather  making  use  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  but  it  is  because  I  wish  to  see  you  happy." 

Helen  was  silent.  It  was  possible  that  Townley  knew  best 
how  to  deal  with  a  brother  man,  but  to  her  it  seemed  a 
monstrous  thing  thus  to  lose  a  chance  of  writing  to  him.  She 
did  not  think  she  could  do  it,  but  Townley  must  know  best. 
"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  said  she,  reluctantly  ;  "  but  it  is  very 
hard ;  and  he  will  think  that  I  do  not  care  for  him.  Still,  if 
you  think  I  must " 

And  then  she  went  away  to  get  some  of  the  things  he 
wanted.  Judging  by  her  appearance  as  she  set  about  packing 
them,  there  seemed  little  danger  of  her  being  taxed  with  in- 
difference. However,  she  added  some  articles  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  name,  filled  the  portmanteau,  directed  the  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  key,  and  let  it  leave  the  house  with- 
out one  word  from  herself ;  but,  the  sacrifice  once  completed, 
her  courage  failed,  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
recalled  the  messenger,  to  abase  herself  to  the  dust  on  paper 
to  him,  and  pour  out  some  of  the  love  she  felt.  He  would 
not  let  her  do  this ;  and  then,  as  he  saw  she  needed  to  be 
alone,  he  left  her,  promising  to  go  to  the  Club,  where  he  was 
almost  sure  to  see  Thornicroft. 

"  Stay  with  him,  Mr.  Townley  do,"  cried  she;  "and  please 
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comfort  him  if  he  is  unhappy.  I  know  he  is  so,  and  I  have 
brought  it  on  him.  I  shall  not  be  half  so  wretched  if  I  know 
that  ho  is  with  you.  But  I  shall  only  wait  here  until  the 
evening ;  if  he  is  not  here  by  that  time,  I  will  go  to  Chapel 
Street,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  come  back  again  to  his  own 
house." 

But  the  very  thought  of  this  alienation  made  her  break 
down  completely.  "  Ah,  Helen,"  said  he,  "  before  night  you 
will  feel  that  all  these  tears  have  been  shed  in  vain.  You  will 
confess  your  sins,  and  he  will  forgive,  and  both  love  each 
other  more  than  ever  ; — so  cheer  up  now.  But  I  will  not  go 
near  him,  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  make  yourself  miser- 
able, but  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  go  and  lie  down,  for  you 
look  dreadfully  pale  and  ill.  And,  by-the-bye,  if  he  should 
not  return  at  once,  I  think  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  come  here 
again.  I  will  leave  you  my  address,  and  you  can  summon 
me  in  case  of  need.  Unless  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  that, 
you  will  not  see  me,  but  you  will  know  now  that  whether  you 
see  me  or  not,  I  am  looking  after  Thornicroft  for  you."  So 
saying,  he  went.  She  had  been  all  the  time  so  absorbed  iii 
her  own  thoughts  and  feelings  that  she  never  once  remarked 
the  change  which  strong  sympathy  had  wrought  in  Townley. 
He  had  said  more  in  half  an  hour  than  he  would  have  done 
in  six  weeks  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

Next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Thornicroft  did  come — to 
get  some  things  he  must  have  away  with  him,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  but  really  because  no  one  likes  running  away  when 
there  is  no  one  opposing  such  a  proceeding.  His  coming 
home,  however,  was  different  to  his  expectation,  for  instead 
of  penitent  Helen  meeting  him  in  the  doorway,  entreating 
forgiveness,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  tearful  eyes,  he  found 
all  silent  and  deserted  down  below,  and  his  wife  ill  in  bed 
upstairs — too  ill  to  be  able  to  hear  a  word  of  the  awful  lecture 
he  was  prepared  to  give  her,  or  to  tread  the  path  with  him 
to  a  gradual  forgiveness.  All  he  could  do  was  to  go  and  sit 
quietly  by  her  bedside,  in  penitent  misery,  holding  her  hand, 
and  marvelling  how  quickly  she  had  been  struck  down.  Two 
days  ago  he  had  a  wife,  and  the  hope  of  having  a  child  in 
some  four  or  five  months  to  come.  To-day  he  had  a  wife 
only,  and  but  a  faint  chance  of  keeping  her  beyond  the  day. 
So  said  the  doctors — of  whom  there  were  two ;  but  Mrs. 
Morris,  whom  he  went  himself  to  bring,  said  that,  "hard  held 
as  she  was,  she  would  pull  through." 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

Masters,  here's  money  for  you ;  and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that 
he  desires  you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it ! — Othello. 

All  the  fuss  and  trouble  of  street-sounds,  window-sights  ; 
All  the  worry  of  flapping  door  and  echoing  roof. 

£.  Browning. 

ON  one  of  those  soft  golden  mornings  which  sometimes  come 
to  gladden  our  hearts  in  late  autumn,  Paul  Denison,  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  now  in  England  on  leave, 
and  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law  in  London,  entered  the 
comfortable  room  set  apart  for  his  use,  a  book  in  one  hand, 
and  an  obnoxious  packet  of  unanswered  letters  in  the  other. 
Ho  went  to  the  writing-table  and  laid  them  down  in  order, 
beginning  with  those  which  had  the  most  imperative  claims 
on  his  attention.  First  he  groaned  in  spirit  at  their  number, 
then  he  looked  at  the  inkstand  with  a  reasonably  firm  inten- 
tion of  beginning  at  once.  Unhappily,  he  also  looked  at  the 
fire,  whereupon  his  face  brightened  instantly,  as  if  he  had 
caught  sight  of  a  dear  old  friend.  The  letters  were  forgotten, 
more  coals  were  heaped  on  the  fire,  an  easy  chair  was  drawn 
near  it,  and  he  sat  down  to  revel  in  the  delicious  warmth  and 
the  momentary  quiet  before  the  trading  world  of  London 
began  to  "  run  its  daily  stage  of  duty." 

An  Anglo-Indian  returning  home  after  years  of  service, 
finds  the  country  of  his  birth  but  a  chilly  abode,  and  yet  this 
was  a  perfect  morning.  He  basked  in  the  glow  of  the  fire 
within,  and  fed  his  eyes  with  the  sunshine  which  streamed  in 
from  without,  until  involuntarily,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  contentment,  he  opened  his  book  and  buried 
himself  at  once  in  it.  But  who,  living  in  a  semi-detached 
villa  in  a  fashionable  suburb  of  London,  can  find  a  sufficient 
amount  of  quiet  to  bury  himself  in  anything  ?  Does  not  the 
very  name  conjure  up  a  sense  of  tumult,  confusion,  and  noisy 
struggles  for  livelihood  ?  Either  you  have  the  whirling  cart 
and  shrill  cry  of  the  butcher  calling  for  orders,  or  the  three 
sharp  peals  at  the  bell  in  less  than  two  minutes  of  the 
truculent  vegetable  boy,  who  beguiles  the  time  he  is  kept 
waiting  by  running  his  stick  up  and  down  the  area  rail- 
ings. The  shriek  of  the  milkman,  the  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.— 
who  docs  not  know  them  all,  and  maledict  the  thousand 
and  one  varieties  of  dissonant  sounds  which  make  the  very 
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air  hot  and  alive  with  ringing  tumult,  until  at  last  there 
comes  a  lull,  during  which  your  bruised  brain  serves  up  to 
you  repetitions  of  the  tortures  it  has  endured ;  one  cry,  the 
worst  of  all,  standing  out  amongst  these  in  awful  pre- 
eminence— "  Chair-r-r-r-s  to  mend  !  "  which  was  roared  forth 
by  a  creature  whose  whole  being  must  have  gone  to  voice  ere 
he  could  have  produced  such  a  cry.  This  haunts  you  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  takes  away  the  strength  to  resist  what  is  to 
come,  for  there  is  more — these  shells  of  houses  being  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  use  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  You 
know  not  only  what  every  man  of  your  own  family  is  doing, 
"but  what  most  of  your  neighbours  are  busy  with  also ; 
crockery  rattles  in  the  kitchen  below,  footsteps  press  down  on 
your  brain  from  the  floor  above,  bells  jangle,  dogs  bark, 
barrel-organs  grind  music  all  around,  scales  are  practised  on 
both  sides,  and  this  is  what  having  a  quiet  morning  by  your- 
self in  London  means  ! 

Mr.  Denison  soon  laid  down  his  book  in  despair,  and  for 
once  thought,  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  that  in  eighteen 
months'  time  he  would  be  back  in  India  for  eleven  years,  and 
well  out  of  all  this  battle  for  life.  He  had  served  half  his 
time,  and  now  had  taken  his  leave  with  the  double  object  of 
bringing  back  to  her  friends  the  daughter  of  a  very  dear 
friend  who  had  died  in  India,  leaving  her  in  his  care,  and  at 
the  same  time  carrying  back  with  him  to  India  his  own 
daughter,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  been  taken  from 
him  at  a  very  early  age  and  sent  to  her  English  relations. 
He  was  now  forty-three,  with  a  daughter  of  nineteen,  who 
had  spent  nearly  fourteen  years  apart  from  him,  and  who, 
now  that  they  were  re-united,  was  somehow  alien  to  him. 
She  had  been  brought  up  by  her  grandfather  on  the  mother's 
side,  who  was  the  very  opposite  of  himself  in  all  save  kind- 
ness. 

Sir  Willoughby  Markham,  the  third  baronet  of  the  name, 
was  a  Torkshireman,  Avho,  after  leading  a  retired  life  on  his 
estates,  caring  for  little  beyond  his  daily  ride  round  his  fields 
on  his  plump  white  mare  to  inspect  farming  operations,  had 
on  his  second  marriage  come  up  to  live  in  London,  partly 
because  his  new  wife  liked  it,  and  partly  to  educate  his  little 
granddaughter,  Rosamond  Denison.  He  himself  was  not  an 
educated  man,  except  with  regard  to  cereals,  turnips,  and 
succession  of  crops ;  nor  had  he  looked  out  for  what  he  would 
have  called  a  biue-stocking  when  he  re-married,  but  rather, 
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he  considered,  for  domestic  virtues  and  plain  common  sense ; 
but  Rosamond  was  to  have  every  advantage  good  teachers 
and  money  could  give  her.  So  they  moved  to  London  for  the 
time,  and  when  she  came  to  years  of  discretion  she  saw  that 
they  did  not- move  back  again. 

Lady  Markham,  the  second,  was,  though  already  middle- 
aged,  much  younger  than  her  husband.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  county  magistrate,  and  had,  until  her  mar- 
riage, never  been  twenty  miles  away  from  her  own  home ; 
her  metropolis  had  been  the  county  town,  and  her  only  ex- 
citement a  long  drive  to  it,  or  a  dull  dinner-party  nearer 
home.    She  was  an  ordinary,  narrow-minded,  well-intentioned 
woman,  who  had  not  "  flown  in  the  face  of  Providence  by 
seeking  to  make  herself  other  than  she  was."     Reading  she 
considered  a  waste  of  time,  writing  a  bore  ;  the  other  R  was 
of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  necessity.     With  regard  to 
art,   she  was   of   the  same   mind  with  His   Most   Gracious 
Majesty  George  II.,  who  "  hated  Boetry  and  Bainting  too." 
Dress,  as  practised  by  her,  was  not  a  fine  art ;  but,  to  do  her 
justice,  cookery  was,  and  she  tried  to  prove  it  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  she  dared  "  to  set  her  foot  in  her  own  kitchen." 
As  in  the  case  of  many  a  genius,  her  difficulty  was  getting 
her  things  published.     Supposing  that  she  dared  to  brave  the 
haughty  manner  of  the  kitchen  despot,  who,  to  use  her  own 
words,  made  a  point  of  "  looking  down  her  nose  at  any  missis 
who  stepped   out  of  her  own  place ;  "  supposing  she,   with 
assumed  unconsciousness,  went  on  with  the  preparation  of 
the  dainty  dish  in  hand,  mixing  her  ingredients,  delicately 
adjusting  relative  proportions,  and  hoping  for  the  very  best 
results:  she  was,  after  all,  obliged  to  trust  it  to  the  cook 
at  the  supreme  moment  when  it  had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of 
fire — and  then  Jane  the  supercilious,  with  envious  care  wish- 
ing to  convince  her  mistress  that  she  had  "  better  keep  her 
place,  and  let  her  servants  keep  theirs,"  had  nothing  to  do 
but  see  that  the  oven  was  unaccommodating,  or  the  fire  not  as 
it  should  be,  and  the  work  was  all  in  vain.     "  Set  her  up,  in- 
deed !     I'll  teach  her  to  come  meddling  in  my  kitchen  !  "  was 
Jane's  remark  as  she  dished  up  the  failure.     It  was  hard,  for 
in  the  presence  of  visible  failures  potential  successes  do  not 
obtain  belief. 

Lady  Markham's  own  father  had  been  poor,  and  she  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  practising  small  economies  which  sho 
kept,  and  to  which  she  would  have  liked  to  convert  her  hus- 
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"band.  She  tried  her  best  to  do  so,  but  for  every  penny  she 
got  him  to  join  with  her  in  saving,  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
done such  extravagances  in  fixed  expenses  and  foolish  gene- 
rosities as  made  her  very  heart  ache. 

Paul  Denison  himself  was  a  highly  gifted,  cultivated  man, 
who  might  have  done  much  to  benefit  the  world  at  large,  had 
he  not  been  so  severely  critical  of  his  own  efforts,  and  so 
fastidious  in  his  taste  that  all  his  acquirements  told  only 
amongst  a  very  narrow  circle.  He  was  a  singularly  handsome 
man,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  black  hair,  a  very  finely 
formed  but  small  head,  very  well  cut  expressive  features,  shy 
and  retiring  in  manner,  and  inclined  to  avoid  contact  with  his 
fellow-creatures,  often  repelling  others  by  some  apparently 
cuttingly  satirical  remark,  but  yet,  when,  known  the  kindest, 
truest,  gentlest,  most  delicately  thoughtful  and  considerate 
man  imaginable,  giving  perfect  and  entire  love  to  those  whom 
he  did  love  and  trust,  but  shrinking  into  himself  and  hiding 
his  real  nature  from  all  but  a  few,  and  entirely  and  for  ever 
withdrawing  himself  from  those  who  had  once  betrayed  his 
trust.  He  was  a  disappointed  man,  though  envied  by  all. 
He  had  risen  to  high  honours  in  his  profession,  and  had  an 
income  considered  handsome  even  in  India;  yet  he  cared 
little  for  anything  but  filling  up  each  day  with  a  full  measure 
of  work,  and  keeping  himself  and  all  thought  of  what  might 
have  been  as  much  in  the  background  as  possible. 

His  wife  had  died  two  years  after  his  marriage,  and  he 
had  lived  all  this  time  alone,  buoyed  up  by  the  thought  that 
far  away  in  England  his  dear  little  daughter  was  growing  up 
day  by  day  to  look  more  like  her  mother,  and  that  when  he 
went  home  on  leave  he  would  find  her  a  counterpart  of  her  he 
had  lost,  in  gentleness,  grace,  and  power  of  loving.  Oddly 
enough,  he  reached  home  on  the  very  anniversary  of  his 
wedding-day,  but  the  daughter  of  eighteen  was  not  like  the 
bride  of  eighteen  who  lived  so  fresh  in  his  memory.  She  was 
a  young  lady,  brought  up  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school, 
dressed  by  a  fashionable  artist  in  feminine  attire,  reasonably 
well-informed,  and  so  entirely  self-conscious  in  every  respect, 
that  she  even  threw  well-studied  little  graces  into  her  recep- 
tion of  her  own  father.  She  was  a  vain  little  creature,  in- 
capable of  affection  for  any  one,  accepting  her  grandfather's 
love  as  her  right,  and  caring  for  it  only  so  far  as  it  procured 
her  dress  or  amusement.  That  was  his  daughter  who  was 
to  return  with  Lim  to  India,  and  who,  probably  six  months 
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afterwards,  would  resolve  upon  making  the  happiness  of  some 
unfortunate  man  who  saw  that  he  had  got  a  pretty  girl,  and 
took  all  the  feminine  virtues  for  granted  ;  while  Winifred 
Lace,  his  d.  who  would  have  satisfied  every  requirement 
of  his  paternal  heart,  was  to  be  left  behind,  to  live  as  best 
she  might  wit1',  a  somewhat  uncongenial  aunt.  She  had  paid 
the  said  aunt  a,  long  visit  on  her  return  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
but  now  was  staying  at  Sir  Willoughby  Markham's,  or  Mr. 
Denison's — for  Sir  Willoughby  in  his  large-heartedness  said, 
and  thought,  that  it  was  all  the  same  thing. 

Sir  Willoughby  had  an  immense  fortune,  which  he  rather 
openly  announced  he  meant  to  leave  to  Rosamond,  provided 
she  married  to  please  him ;  but,  oddly  enough,  though  em- 
barrassed with  flirtations,  she  had  never  yet  had  a  bond  fide 
love  affair,  or  downright  offer,  whilst  Winifred  Lace  had  ap- 
parently but  to  be  seen  to  subjugate  the  other  sex.  Curates 
were  sure  she  was  just  the  very  one  woman  fitted  to  conduct 
to  a  fortunate  issue  the  work  they  had  begun  in  the  parish  ; 
widowers  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  entrusting  the  care 
of  their  children,  together  with  their  own  hearts  and  hands, 
to  her  keeping.  She  was  the  ideal  other  half  of  nearly  every 
one,  if  she  could  believe  all  she  heard  ;  and  she,  quiet  and 
unconcerned,  went  on  her  way  without  the  slightest  feelfng 
of  love  for  any  of  them.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  guardian, 
and  therefore  Rosamond  came  in  for  a  certain  amount  of 
reflected  love,  which  did  as  well  for  that  indifferent  maiden  as 
if  it  had  been  evoked  by  her  own  merits  and  the  growth  of 
years. 

Whilst  Mr.  Denison  was  sitting  half  wishing  some  old 
nurse  would  come  in  and  confess  she  had  changed  Winifred 
and  Rosamond  in  their  cradles,  Winifred  herself  entered  the 
room,  opening  the  door  very  quietly,  and  peeping  in  to  guard 
against  disturbing  him.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  with 
quiet,  deep  grey  eyes,  and  a  dignified  little  way  of  carrying 
her  head,  round  which  were  wound  braids  of  soft  brown  hair, 
so  arranged  as  to  sympathize  with  and  not  hide  its  shape.  No 
chignon  nor  other  ridiculous  distortion  of  modern  days  had 
ever  disfigured  it,  and  the  fashion  of  her  plain  grey  dress,  cut 
square  in  front,  and  relieved  by  a  fine  white  linen  chemisette, 
was  one  which  found  favour  with  all  artists  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  will  do  so  for  ever.  She  went  and  stood  by  him, 
and,  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  looked  at  the  title  of  his  book. 
'  Wilhelm  Meister,'  you  lazy  guardian !  I  dare  wager 
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anything  you  have  not  written  one  letter  !  I  knew  as  well  as 
possible  when  you  said  you  were  going  to  have  a  letter- 
writing  morning,  that  you  were  making  a  big  piece  of  pave- 
ment." 

"Never  mind,  Winifred,  there  won't  be  more  pavement 
than  will  be  wanted, — not  at  least  if  I  get  my  way  about  all 
the  wretches  who  have  been  screeching  in  this  street  all  the 
morning." 

"  That  is  only  an  excuse ;  besides,  though  it  may  be  good, 
it  is  naughty.  Now  I  will  examine  you  :  Have  you  written 
to  Mr.  Thornicroft  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  will  see  about  that  when  Rosamond  comes  back — 
to-morrow  is  it,  or  the  day  after  ?  " 

"  The  day  after.     Have  you  written  to  her  ?  " 

"  No  ;  why  should  I  ?    I  gave  you  some  money  to  send  her." 

"  Women  don't  live  by  money  alone  !  "  replied  Winifred. 

"  No  !  she  wants  more,  I  admit, — for  instance " 

"  Don't  say  naughty  things  about  her  !  Have  you  written 
about  that  house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  warm  enough  here  at  present." 

"  Just  for  to-day.  You  are  an  unpractical  guardian  ;  I  wish 
I  knew  what  to  call  you.  Guardian  sounds  foolish,  and  I 
don't  like  saying  Mr.  Denison, — but  I  suppose  I  must." 

Mr.  Denison  sighed,  and  said,  "  Come,  young  lady,  your 
turn  must  come  now, — have  you  then  performed  all  that  is 
required  of  you  ?  Have  you  sent  an  answer  to  that  letter  of 
Mr.  Richards?  " 

Winifred  blushed  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  and  said, 
"  How  do  you  know  that  I  have  had  one  from  him  ?  "  v 

"  Because  he  has  written  to  me  also." 

"Why?" 

"Because  he  knows  that  my  happiness  depends  on  receiv- 
ing numbers  of  letters." 

"  No,  do  not  jest,  please  ;  answer  seriously." 

"  Seriously,  then.  To  tell  me,  I  imagine,  his  hopes  and 
wishes,  and  to  enlist  my  help." 

"  And  do  you  give  it  ?  "  said  she,  looking  down. 

"  My  answer  depends  on  yours,  and  yours  is ?  " 

"  Mine,"  said  Winifred,  in  a  low  voice,  "  is  not  yet  given." 

"What  is  it  inclined  to  be  ?"  he  asked. 

"  What  ought  it  to  be  ?  "  she  answered. 

"  Come,  Winifred,  you  are  not  usually  so  deferential ;  you 
generally  know  pretty  well  what  answer  you  wish  to  give." 

Q 
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"  So  I  do  now,  but  I  want  to  know  if  you  would  like  it." 

"  He  does  not  ask  me  to  marry  him !  "  answered  Mr. 
Denison. 

"  But  if  you  were  in  my  place  and  he  asked  you,  what 
would  you  say  ?  " 

"  You  women  do  enjoy  fencing  !  Well,  I  will  indulge  you  : 
my  answer  would  depend  upon  whether  he  had  effected  a 
lodgment  in  my  heart." 

"  But,"  persisted  Winifred,  "  suppose  I  have  not  a  heart  ?  " 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  "  if  he  is  the  right  man  for 
you,  he  will  have  taught  you  that  you  have  one." 

"  I  have  one,  I  know,  but  a  funny  one — hard  and  bad  to 
manage ; — like  the  slate,  you  know,  that  can  only  be  pene- 
trated on  one  side,  and  he  does  not  understand  its  cleavage  !  " 

"  Give  him  his  answer,  then,"  said  Mr.  Denison  :  "  there's 
another  scalp  for  you  at  any  rate  to  hang  to  your  girdle.  In 
time,  though,  I  trust,  my  dear  child,  you  will  find  some  one 
who  will  please  you." 

"  I  hope  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  said  she  impetuously  ;  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  find  any  one  !  " 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  Rosamond  was  more  of  your  mind ; 
she  keeps  giving  husk  after  husk  of  that  little  sUly  heart  of 
hers,  until  there  will  not  be  a  morsel  at  last  when  it  is 
wanted." 

"Read  that,"  said  Winifred,  pulling  a  letter  from  her 
pocket,  "  and  you  will  see  that  she  has  got  at  last  to  the  core, 
and  given  it  too." 

"  More  letters ! "  groaned  Mr.  Denison  ;  "  more  letters,  more 
lovers'  .effusions  !  I  cannot  imagine  what  I  can  have  done,  to 
become  all  at  once  the  referee  of  all  the  aching  hearts  in  the 
universe !  As  if  any  aching  amounted  to  anything,  or  any 
heart  of  the  lot  was  worth  the  trouble  of  writing  or  reading  a 
letter  about ! " 

"Nonsense,  guardian,"  said  Winifred,  "I  know  you  think 
that  I  am  jesting,  and  that  this  is  another  of  Rosamond's 
undying  attachments  formed  at  a  ball,  which  will  go  out  like 
the  rest  with  the  wax-lights,  and  fade  away  with  the  flowers. 
No,  this  time  it  is  serious ;  she  really  has  lost  her  heart  once 
and  for  ever." 

"  As  if  she  could  be  in  earnest  about  anything  !  "  said  he, 
opening  the  letter.  "  Why,  it  is  to  you  !  Why  am  I  to 
read  it  ?  " 

"  Because  she  wishes  you  to  do  so  ;  at  least  she  asks  me  to 
read  it  to  you." 
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"  If  she  asks  you  to  read  this  to  me,  she  has  sent  you 
another  at  the  same  time,  which  you  are  to  keep  to  yourself, 
or  I  am  mistaken  in  her." 

"  "Well,  never  mind,"  said  Winifred ;  "  read  at  any  rate 
what  you  are  intended  to  see  ;  or  stop,  I  will  read  it  aloud 
to  you." 

"Tankerville  Park, 

"  Aylesbury. 

"  MY  DEAREST  WINIFRED, 

I  have  such  a  tremendous  bit  of  news  to  tell  you ; 
so  you  may  as  well  take  this  letter  off  at  once  into  your  own 
room,  and  enjoy  it  at  your  leisure.  It  is  not  so  much  that  I 
have  lost  my  heart  and  got  engaged,  but  it  is  that  the  objet 
aime  is  such  a  very,  very  bewitchingly  handsome,  aristocratic,, 
learned,  resplendent  being  in  every  way,  that  I  can't  think 
how  he  ever  came  to  fancy  me  !  It  was  for  his  sake — I  may 
confess  now — that  I  begged  papa  to  let  me  stay  a  week  longer 
here.  He  is  a  young  brother  of  Mrs.  Tancred's,  and  used  to 
be  in  the  army.  He  came  here  a  fortnight  ago.  I  did  not 
take  to  him  at  all  at  first,  for  he  was  rather  disagreeable  and 
supercilious,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  not  care  at  all  for  me  j 
so  he  only  made  me  uncomfortable,  and  when  I  used  to  be 
"  flirting,"  as  you  would  call  it,  he  used  to  look  on  in  such  a 
way,  that  he  quite  damped  my  energies ;  so  in  self-defence  I 
tried  to  flirt  with  him  a  little,  and  when  he  thawed  you  have 
no  idea  how  nice  he  became ;  and  when  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him  I  was  enchanted !  It  only  happened  yesterday ;  I  said 
Yes,  of  course,  but  he  is  going  to  write  to  papa  [groans  from 
Mr.  Denison]  to-day  to  ask  his  consent,  so  do,  like  a  dear  good 
littlo  creature,  go  and  try  to  persuade  papa  that  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  give  it,  for  he  is  just  the  right  kind  of  person, 
for  me, — one  I  can  look  up  to,  and  respect,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  so  superior  himself,  and  so  particular  about  all 
kinds  of  things." 

"  A  stupendous  fool,  I  should  imagine !  "  interrupted  Mr, 
Denison,  "  and  shows,  it  too,  by  having  anything  to  do  with 
Rosamond.  Go  on ;  I  want  to  hear  his  name,  and  what  he 
is  and  does ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  whole  thing 
is  arranged  by  Mrs,  Tancred;  she  knows  Rosa  will  have  a 
fortune !  " 

"  Don't  indulge  in  base  thoughts,  and  you  shall  hear  his 
name.  It  is  Almerio  Robert  Powerscourt  Wymondham." 
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"Exhausted  nature  cries  enough,"  cried  Mr.  Denison ; 
"  but  you  pronounced  the  last  of  the  series  wrongly.  You 
must  say  it  as  if  it  were  written  Windham.  Go  on,  if  you 
can ! " 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  more,  except  that  she  is  coming 
home  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  that  she  hopes  you  will 
send  him  a  good  answer,  or  she  will  never  know  happiness 
more.  I  should  think  you  would  have  his  letter  by  the  two 
o'clock  post." 

"  Oh,  Winifred  ;  Winifred ;  and  this  they  call  civilization, 
to  be  harried  and  chased  by  postmen  ringing  bells  every  two 
hours,  and  never  to  be  able  to  feel  safe  from  a  letter  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  together  ?  Don't  say  one  word  more 
about  it  now  ;  I  will  give  my  mind  to  it  when  Captain  Almeric 
(prompt  me,  Winifred,)  Robert  Powerscourt  Wymondham's 
letter  arrives.  I  wonder  whether  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him  for  his  names." 

Notwithstanding  the  indifference  with  which  he  spoke,  he 
fell  into  a  fit  of  musing  which  lasted  all  the  morning  ;  but  Mr. 
Denison  was  one  who  was  not  to  be  judged  by  his  words,  but 
his  deeds. 

Captain  Wymondham's  letter  came  after  luncheon,  and 
Mr.  Denison  feeling  somehow  that  Rosamond  was  more  Sir 
Willoughby's  daughter  than  his  own,  laid  it  before  him.  He 
called  his  wife,  and  all  the  family  proceeded  to  sit  upon  it  in 
solemn  conclave,  criticising  it  unsparingly,  seeing  depths  of 
meaning  in  the  way  the  t's  were  crossed,  revelations  of 
character  in  the  way  he  formed  his  O's,  and  signs  of  arrogant 
self-esteem  in  every  stroke  of  the  pen.  No  one  knew  him  ; 
all  knew  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tancred,  to  be  a  scheming, 
businesslike,  worldly  woman,  and  feared  that  the  knowledge 
of  Sir  Willoughby's  large  income,  and  openly  expressed  in- 
tention of  adopting  Rosamond,  might  have  added  to  that 
young  lady's  other  attractions. 

All  read  it  in  turn,  and  then  Sir  Willoughby  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  held  it  dubiously  in  his  fingers.  "It  is  proper 
enough,  Denison,  of  him  to  write  at  once  to  ask  your  leave  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  her,"  said  he,  trying  to  see  some  good 
in  it. 

"  What  on  earth,"  growled  Mr.  Denison,  "  can  he  mean  by 
such  a  ridiculous  phrase  ?  What  is  paying  your  addresses  ? 
What  can  it  be?  There  is  no  meaning  whatever  in  the 
expression." 
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"  I  should  think  he  means  putting  postage  stamps  on  any 
letters  he  may  send  her,"  suggested  Sir  Willoughby,  by  way 
of  lightening  the  situation. 

"  If  he  means  he  wants  my  leave  to  ask  her  to  marry  him, 
he  has  done  that  without  it ;  and  when  that  is  done,  there  is 
not  much  left  to  do  but  get  married !  He  must  be  a  fool  to 
use  such  a  stereotyped  form  !  " 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  let  him  pay  some- 
thing; those  army  fellows  are  never  very  fond  of  it,  they 
say !  " 

"  What  does  he  say  about  himself  ?  "  said  Lady  Markham. 
"  I  declare  I  forget." 

"  Oh,  precious  little,"  replied  her  husband;  "he  seems  to 
think  telling  us  his  name  is  enough  !  " 

"  So  it  is,  for  one  day's  consideration  at  least,"  said  Mr. 
Denison,  yawning  surreptitiously.  "  Though  it  is  not  a  bad 
name,  I  admit." 

"Anyhow,  he  is  deuced  stuck  up  about  it,"  said  the 
baronet.  "  Just  listen  to  this — did  you  notice  it  ? — '  I  prefer 
this  request  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  granted,  my  name 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  myself  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  your  permission.'  Guarantee  to  himself !  His 
name !"  added  he.  "Why,  hang  the  fellow,  I  never  heard 
his  name  in  my  life  before  to-day." 

"  That  is  a  great  proof  of  his  respectability  in  these  days  : 
go  on." 

"  He  is  a  cadet  of  a  noble  house,  and  that  is  all  he  con- 
descends to  say  about  himself,  except  that  he  intends  to  make 
a  good  husband,  and  admires  Bosie.  Why,  how1  can  he  help 
doing  that  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  that  is  all  he  can  say  for  himself,"  said  Mr. 
Denison.  "  People  who  are  nothing  themselves  must  boast 
of  their  noble  houses." 

"  They  are  like  potatoes,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  the  only 
good  part  of  them  is  underground.  I  did  not  make  that 
myself,"  continued  he,  deprecating  admiration,  "I  saw  it  in  a 
book." 

"  Well,  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  cadet  of  a  noble  house  ? 
Rosie  has  said  Yes ;  are  we  to  say  No  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  we  shall  not  have  much  voice  in  it,"  said  Sir 
Willoughby ;  "  but  ask  him  to  come  hero  to  talk  it  over,  and 
then  we  shall  have  a  look  at  him  before  deciding." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Denison ;  "  but  I  don't  like  what 
I  know  of  the  family." 
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"  We  only  know  the  Tancreds,  Paul,"  observed  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  getting  np  to  bring  "  Burke,"  in  order  to  hunt  out  the 
aforesaid  noble  house  which  shed  a  reflected  lustre  on  this  its 
cadet,  and  found  that  his  mother  was  Lady  Theresa  Blencowe, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Saltbourneham,  and  his  father  the 
head  of  an  old  family  in  Sussex.  He  was  now  dead;  but 
during  his  life  he  had  duly  distinguished  himself  by  serving 
as  High  Sheriff,  Deputy  Lieutenant,  J.P.,  and  Master  of  the 
Hounds.  "  Come,  Paul,"  cried  she,  "  it  is  really  not  so  bad  !  " 
But  Paul  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"The  king  can  make  a  belted  knight,  but  he  never   can  make  an 
O'Toole,  sir. 

AN  interview  with  papa  is  generally  supposed  to  be  rather  a 
formidable  thing.  This  was  to  be  an  interview  with  two 
papas,  who  liked  going  through  it  no  better  than  if  they  had 
been  bashful  wooers  themselves.  Punctual  to  the  hour  fixed 
by  Mr.  Denison,  the  martial  lover  appeared.  A  loud  peal  at 
the  bell,  and  a  double  knock  that  might  have  been  heard  three 
streets  off,  heralded  his  approach;  and  with  firm  step,  and 
head  well  thrown  back  in  the  air,  he  entered  the  room. 

He  was  a  tall,  well-dressed,  handsome-looking  man,  with 
blue  eyes  and  curly  brown  hair  and  beard,  with  a  very  fair, 
but  not  effeminate  complexion,  and  a  great-  deal  of  colour. 
His  features  were  all  regular  and  good,  and  his  aspect,  on  the 
whole,  prepossessing,  though  he  had  rather  a  defiant  manner. 
Perhaps  the  sight  of  a  brisk  young  Bengal  tiger,  con- 
descending to  come  in  a  friendly  manner  into  your  sitting- 
room,  warming  himself  in  the  one  bit  of  sunshine  on  your 
floor,  or  rubbing  himself  against  your  chair,  would  give  you 
about  as  much  social  delectation  and  sense  of  enduring  peace 
as  the  presence  of  this  Captain  Almeric,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  did  to 
the  unhappy  fathers.  There  was  no  getting  rid  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  fangs  and  claws,  though  he  had  assumed  for  the 
occasion  a  wonderfully  successful  outer  coating  of  affability 
and  condescension.  Still  he  could  not  hide  a  tremendous 
reserve  of  impatience,  arrogance,  and  contemptuonsness,  all 
uncomfortably  near  the  surface.  This  they  both  felt,  even  in 
Borne  degree  before  he  opened  his  lips.  He  looked  at  Mr. 
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Denison  and  bowed — taking  the  initiative  at  once  •with  bland, 
patronizing  condescension. 

"  Mr.  Denison,  I  believe?  Your  daughter  has  so  well  de- 
scribed you  that  I  am  at  no  loss  to  recognize  you." 

Mr.  Denison  bowed,  and,  turning  to  his  father-in-law,  said, 
"  I  dare  say  she  has  equally  well  described  Sir  Willoughby 
Markham,  her  grandfather,  who  has  hitherto  stood  in  my 
stead  as. a  father  to  her." 

She  had  described  Sir  Willoughby,  so  that  after  a  little 
more  bowing  they  all  sat  down. 

"I  did  not  exactly  gather  from  your  letter,  Mr.  Denison, 
that  you  authorized  me  to  pay  my  addresses  to  your  daughter ; 
there  seemed  to  be  some  hesitation  on  your  part  about  doing 
so  until  a  meeting  had  taken  place  between  us. " 

"  Naturally  enough,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Denison 
(using  an  adjective  which  no  inward  feeling  justified) ;  "I 
could  not  give  my  consent  without  first  seeing  you,  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  and  also  to  have  some  little  talk  over 
business  matters." 

"  I  am  happy  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  of  seeing  me," 
said  Captain  Wymondham,  in  an  excruciatingly  polite  tone  of 
voice,  "  though  I  should  have  thought  my  name  a  sufficient 
passport  to  the  entree  of  any  family.  The  business,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  we  will  leave  to  my  lawyer,  who  will  come 
and  answer  any  questions  you  may  like  to  put  to  him." 

"  We  have  not  many  questions  to  put,"  said  Sir  Willoughby, 
who  was  not  only  quick-tempered,  but  hated  what  he  called 
beating  about  the  bush.  "  Surely  we  can  do  the  business 
ourselves  ?  You  know  your  own  affairs,  don't  you,  sir  ?  and 
we  know  ours." 

"  I !  yes,  of  course  I  do,"  said  he,  turning  round  with 
haughty  surprise  at  this  brusque  onslaught ;  "  but  I  do  not 
care  myself  to  discuss  these  matters  with  any  one ;  business 
details  hardly  lip  within  my  province.  I  have,  however,  no 
objection  to  send  my  confidential  man  of  business  to  you, 
though  of  course  I  should  not  have  thought  of  marriage  had 
not  my  position  warranted  it." 

Sir  Willoughby  fidgeted,  and  Mr.  Denison  preserved  a 
frigid  silence. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Captain  Wymondham,  perhaps  feeling 
Ms  reception  much  less  warm  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  "  my 
position  in  life  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  comment." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  quietly,  "that  you  were 
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formerly  in  the  army,"  which  was,  indeed,  literally  all  he 
knew  of  his  would-be  son-in-law's  rank  and  previous  career ; 
and  gratefully  now  he  remembered  the  little  spurt  of  temper 
which  had  carried  him  out  of  the  room  when  Lady  Markham 
pulled  out  what  Thackeray  calls  "  tho  Snob's  Bible."  What 
he  was  expected  to  know  was  Captain  Wymondham's  con- 
nection with  the  peerage,  and  with  one  of  the  governing 
families  of  Sussex,  which  she  had  there  and  then  proclaimed. 

The  legend  of  the  family,  as  held  by  themselves,  was  of  a 
higher  strain.  Their  common  sentiment  demanded  that  any 
genealogy  of  theirs  should  be  not  less  than  heroic.  Odin 
was  their  initial  progenitor,  and  as  such  was  spoken  of  with 
reverence  and  affection.  Mythical  names  of  the  quaintest  and 
most  awe-inspiring  sound  filled  the  chaotic  gap  which  oc- 
curred before  the  period  when  dates  and  names  of  wives  could 
be  affixed  with  precision.  No  such  conceit  as  that  put  forward 
by  the  Ros  family  in  their  claim  to  have  a  special  boat  of  their 
own  at  the  Deluge,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Wymondham  annals. 
They  would  have  shrunk  from  any  introduction  of  the  comic 
element  into  a  grave  statement  of  fact.  They  knew  no  family 
was  older. 

Any  one  who  was  interested  in  observing  how  the  character 
of  a  family  answered  to  the  character  of  its  history,  and  how 
much  the  ideal  which  its  members  set  up  for  themselves 
tended  to  work  itself  out  in  fact,  might  have  learned  some- 
thing from  the  history,  real  and  traditional,  of  the  house  of 
Wymondham.  To  descend  to  what  they  would  have  deemed 
comparatively  modern  times,  they  had  burst  forth  from  the 
wilds  of  the  North,  lighted  on  the  pleasant  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  made  their  own  of  some  lands  there,  long  before 
the  Conquest.  When  William  the  Conqueror  came  over  to 
England,  a  Norman  Almeric  de  Powerscourt  came  with  him, 
and,  for  good  service  done,  received  grants  of  divers  lands  in 
Sussex,  together  with  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the 
Saxon  house  of  Wymondham.  That  taking  of  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  the  one  conciliatory  deed  recorded  in  the  family 
history,  and  no  succeeding  heir  ever  quite  pardoned  the  man 
who  did  it. 

One  of  Captain  Wymondham's  brothers  held  these  very 
lands  now,  and  a  Wymondham  had  held  them  ever  since 
granted. 

The  first  English  Almeric  had,  of  course,  felt  and  asserted 
his  pre-eminence  over  the  dull  Saxons  around  him,  and  each 
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of  his  successors  had  followed,  so  far  as  it  might  be,  in  the 
same  track  of  thought  and  action,  altered  times  alone  coming 
between  them  and  the  carrying  out  of  their  ideal  of  self  and 
other  government. 

After  a  few  centuries,  one  of  the  family  had  again  the 
congenial  task  assigned  him  of  trampling  down  an  "  inferior 
race,"  for  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  measures 
against  "  the  king's  Irish  enemies,"  the  chief  Wymondham  of 
that  day  was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  he  entrenched  himself  in 
the  English  pale,  and  dealt  hard  blows  to  the  "  barbarians." 
He  did  not  subdue  them,  for  they  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
he  was  but  ill  supported  by  the  home  government ;  but  he 
was  so  absolutely  answerable  to  none  but  himself,  and  took  so 
kindly  to  the  life  he  led  there,  that  he  and  his  sons  carried 
back  a  fresh  crop  of  despising-power  wherewith  to  leaven 
future  generations. 

Two  or  three  lucky  long  minorities  tided  the  family  safely 
over  some  troublous  times  when  it  was  hard  to  keep  life  or 
land.  After  this  most  of  them  were  soldiers,  and  thus  they 
superadded  military  class-feeling  to  the  conviction  in  which 
they  were  born  and  bred,  that  as  a  family  they  were  different 
from  others.  Of  that,  they  felt  there  could  bo  no  question. 
Just  as  their  coat-of-arms  was  simple  and  free  from  the  over- 
loading seen  in  the  gorgeous  armorial  bearings  granted  (for 
eighty  pounds)  by  the  Herald's  College,  so  were  they,  and  all 
who  belonged  to  them,  different  from  the  people  who  bought 
these  manufactured  bearings,  and  free  from  the  ignorance, 
assumption,  and  indecent  wealth  with  which  they  were 
charged. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Denison,  even  though  he  had 
passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  India,  could  be  ignorant  of 
all  this  ?  Captain  Wymondham  looked  up  suddenly  in  the 
most  unfeigned  surprise  at  finding  himself  all  at  once  in  the 
company  of  any  one  whose  mind  was  evidently  such  a  total 
blank. 

"  You  have,  I  think,  left  the  army,  Captain  Wymondham?  " 
remarked  Sir  Willoughby,  meditatively,  by  way  of  filling  up 
the  gap. 

"  I  have  left  the  army !  "  and  as  Captain  Wymondham 
said  this,  he  drew  himself  up  with  icy  majesty,  every  inch  of 
his  lordly  body  resenting  this  intrusion  into  his  private  affairs. 

<c  I  hope  not  from  ill-health  ? "  said  Sir  Willoughby, 
partly  because  he  (lid  not  notice  the  bristling  attitude  of  his 
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visitor,  but  more  for  the  sake  of  saying  something ;  for  these 
frequent  silences  made  him  very  uncomfortable,  and  lie 
heartily  wished  Captain  Wymondham  would  take  himself  off, 
or  Denison  do  more  of  the  talking. 

"I  left  the  army,  sir, — as  yon  appear  to  wish  to  know 
•why, — because  I  was  daily  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  upstarts, 
— because  it  was  distasteful  to  me  to  come  in  contact  with 
low  breeding ;  "  and  having  made  as  strong  an  effort  of  will 
to  bear  the  pain  of  answering  this  question  as  he  would  have 
clone  had  he  been  called  upon  to  go  through  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, he  now  sat.  every  nerve  quivering  with  the  strain  imposed 
upon  it.  "  Of  course,  sir,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  to  ^lr. 
Denison,  to  whom  as  the  most  gentlemanlike  he  preferred  to 
address  his  conversation,  "  after  you  have  seen  my  lawyer,  you 
•will  not  object  to  my  immediate  union  with  your  daughter  ?  " 

"I  wonder  whether  he  will  give  me  an  answer  to  that 
direct  question,"  thought  he,  for  Mr.  Denison's  strange  taci- 
turnity puzzled  him  very  much,  though  he  was  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  a  determination  to  be  very  careful  not  to  show 
the  delight  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  good  match  for 
his  daughter,  lest  his  or  her  dignity  should  thereby  suffer. 
The  real  truth  was  that  Paul  Denison  said  too  little  because 
he  was  afraid  of  saying  too  much,  and  at  the  present  moment 
deeds  would  have  been  more  to  his  taste  than  words,  for  he 
was  just  looking  at  the  very  piece  of  Captain  Almeric's  head 
which  he  was  longing  to  punch. 

"  That  will  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration,"  said  he ; 
"  but  supposing  our  consent  given,  some  delay  would  surely 
be  advisable,  to  give  you  and  my  daughter  time  to  see  more 
of  each  other,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  family  ?  " 

"  I  already  know  and  admire  Miss  Denison  quite  enough 
to  be  sure  that  I  shall  never  repent  my  choice.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  about  introducing  her  to  my  family ; 
as  for  my  making  the  acquaintance  of  her  relatives — why, 
really  it  is  hardly  of  importance :  we  should  not  live  near  each 
other,  and  probably  should  rarely  meet!  " 

What  Captain  Wymondham  meant  to  imply,  and  what 
Mr.  Denison  perfectly  understood  that  he  meant  to  imply, 
was  this  :  "You  forget,  my  good  sir,  that  I  shall  be  taking 
your  daughter  into  lofty  regions,  where  she  will  breathe  a 
serener  air  than  a  person  of  the  name  of  Denison  has  a  right 
to  expect ;  but  though  I  afford  it  to  her,  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  mean  to  afford  it  to  you  also." 
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Sir  Willoughby,  however,  was  the  more  ready  of  speech 
and  swift  to  wrath.  "  I  don't  give  up  my  Bosie  in  that  way, 
Paul,  whatever  you  may  choose  to  do  ;  she  has  lived  with  me 
into  the  teens  of  years,  and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  her 
for  ever  at  a  moment's  notice." 

Here  was  an  opening  for  Captain  "Wymondham  to  make 
a  more  cordial  speech,  but  he  was  silent.  The  longer  the 
interview  lasted,  the  more  Paul  Denison  disliked  his  future 
son-in-law,  if  such  he  was  to  be,  and  was  purposely  silent, 
wishing  to  see  how  far  he  would  go  if  left  to  himself. 

"  Will  you  favour  me,"  said  Captain  Wymondham,  rising, 
"by  appointing  a  day  when  my  lawyer  may  wait  upon 
you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Denison,  coldly;  "but  with  your 
permission  I  should  prefer  his  seeing  my  man  of  business 
instead  of  myself ; — that  seems  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment I  can  devise." 

Sir  Willoughby  was  delighted  at  this  turn  of  the  affair, 
and  sat  darting  approving  glances  on  his  son-in-law,  and 
feeling  like  a  schoolboy  who  has  just  seen  a  master  he  dis- 
likes "  jollily  sold."  Captain  Wymondham  was  too  proud  to 
notice  the  rebuff,  but  took  out  his  note-book  and  pencil  to 
write  Mr.  Denison's  lawyer's  address. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  his  address  this  morning,"  continued 
Mr.  Denison,  with  perfect  coolness  and  politeness  ;  "  my  own 
old  lawyer  died  last  month,  and  I  have  not  supplied  myself 
with  another  yet;  when  I  do,  I  will  send  you  his  address." 

"Is  not  this,"  said  Captain  Wymondham,  flushing  visibly, 
"  rather  like  postponing  the  affair  sine  die  ?  " 

"  Rather,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  "  but  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

Captain  Wymondham  was  silent  a  moment  and  then  said 
that  under  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
delay,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  the  principals  to  waive 
ceremony  and  arrange  the  business  matters  themselves,  and 
then  he  condescended  to  show  that  he  had  fifteen  hundred  a 
year.  "And  your  daughter,  sir ?"  said  he,  now  forgetting 
his  repugnance  to  discuss  money  matters. 

"My  daughter,  sir,  will  at  my  death  have  her  mother's 
fortune,  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  what  I  like  to  allow 
her  now." 

"  You  need  allow  her  nothing,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  said  Sir 
Willoughby.  "  When  Rosie  marries,  if  she  pleases  me  with 
her  choice,  she  shall  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  her  own 
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on  her  wedding-day,  and  I  will  make  her  an  allowance  besides, 
if  she  likes." 

Even  the  lofty,  aristocratic  features  of  Captain  Wymond- 
ham  deigned  to  betray  a  little  interest  in  this  turn  of  the  con- 
versation, and  perhaps  these  pleasant-sounding  figures  had 
something  to  do  with  the  slight  amount  of  conciliation  he 
threw  into  the  tones  of  his  next  inquiry :  "  May  1  hope,  then, 
sir,  that  I  have  your  approbation  ?  " 

"  Umph,"  said  Sir  Willoughby.  "  Excuse  my  giving  an 
answer  on  such  a  very  short  acquaintance.  If  Rosie's  heart 
is  set  on  it,  I'll  not  oppose  the  child." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  have  your  permission  to  pay  my  addresses 
to  Miss  Denison  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  sanction  any  engagement  between 
yon  and  her  for  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Denison ;  "  but  I  am 
sure  both  Sir  Willoughby  Markham  and  myself  will  be  very 
glad  to  afford  you  opportunities  of  seeing  her,  though  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  my  saying  I  think  you  and  she  have  made  an 
utter  and  complete  mistake  in  thinking  yourselves  suited  to 
each  other." 

On  this  Sir  Willoughby  groaned  in  spirit,  thinking  of  this 
over  a  third  bottle  of  port  suddenly  thrust  upon  him,  but 
sadly  gave  the  required  invitation.  The  face  of  Captain 
Almeric  Robert  was  a  sight  to  be  seen.  He  could  not  have 
believed  for  qne  second  that  any  one  could  have  felt  a  shadow 
of  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  encouraging  his  pretensions. 
Had  he  made  them  feel  his  superiority  too  much  ?  He  tried 
conciliation,  but  they  were  firm,  and  each  mentally  hoped  the 
affair  would  die  a  natural  death.  Finally,  Captain  Almeric, 
torn  by  a  desire  to  knock  them  both  down,  to  go  where  they 
would  never  have  a  chance  of  seeing  his  lordly  self  again,  let 
them  beg  his  return  even  on  their  bended  knees,  was  obliged 
to  descend  from  his  pedestal  and  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner 
the  week  following. 

Lady  Markham — on  whom  his  name  had  made  a  profound 
impression — peeped  from  a  commanding  window  to  see  him 
go,  and  said  afterwards  that  she  had  succeeded  in  catching 
sight  of  the  top  of  his  hat  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  and  he 
was  without  exception  the  most  gentlemanlike  man  she  had 
ever  seen ! 

"  Rosie,  my  girl,"  cried  her  grandfather  later  in  the  day, 
after  she  had  got  over  the  little  fit  of  crying  which  "  super- 
vened" after  hearing  her  sentence,  "I  wish  you  would  let  me 
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choose  a  husband  for  you  ;  I  can  see  that  you  are  going  to 
make  a  mess  of  it  yourself  !  He  is  an  awful  prig,  and  an  ill- 
tempered  ." 

Rosie  shut  his  mouth  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  kisses,  and 
he  was  always  pervious  to  them. 

"I  .hope  you  will  throw  him  overboard  !  Lord!  Bosie, 
you  ought  to  marry  no  one  below  a  duke.  Would  she  not 
make  a  beautiful  duchess,  Charlotte  ?  "  he  continued  as  soon 
as  he  had  a  chance  of  speaking. 

"  Well,"  replied  Lady  Markham,  who  thought  her  husband 
injudicious,  "as  pretty  as  some  of  them  you  see  paraded  as 
beauties  in  every  shop  window, — I  never  can  see  why  ! " 

"  Strawberry  leaves  make  maidens  fair,"  said  Winifred, 
which  saying  was  instantly  caught  up  by  Rosamond,  who 
sang  the  song  and  danced  round  her  grandfather ;  and  when 
she  sang,  it  was  much  the  same  with  him  as  when  Goethe's 
feuchtes  Weib  took  the  fisherman  in  hand.  She  could  make 
what  she  liked  of  him,  as  he  said  himself.  He  was  so  delighted 
with  her  song  and  with  her  pretty  ways,  that  he  instantly 
began  to  consider  what  he  could  go  and  buy  for  her. 

"  Where  are  those  accounts  you  promised  me,  you  good- 
for-nothing  child  ?  Show  me  them  at  once,  or  I  will  cut  you 
off  with  a  shilling — during  my  life  I  mean ; — never  another 
penny  from  me  for  your  little  tomfooleries  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  show  them  to  you  ;  I  left  them  in  my  purse 
at  Mr.  Thornicrof t's — that  day  I  told  you  about ; — you  re- 
member, don't  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Thornicroft ! — oh,  by-the-bye,  has  that  lazy  father  of 
yours  ever  written  to  him  ?  I  must  have  that  picture  done, 
and  I  won't  wait  any  longer.  Let  us  go  and  make  him  write 
at  once,  if  he  has  not  done  it  already.  Come." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

In  modern  times,  our  debts  and  taxes  are  the  secret  poison  which  still 
corrodes  the  bosom  of  peace. —  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall. 

A  HOUSE  with  its  mistress  ill  in  bed,  and  unable  to  do  the 
thousand  and  one  little  nothings  which  make  a  house  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  shelter,  and  to  add  the  drops  of  oil 
which  keep  its  working  machinery  going,  is  almost  as  uncom- 
fortable as  one  in  which  the  master  whose  business  usually 
takes  him  to  his  office  with  unvarying  punctuality,  all  at  once 
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spends  a  few  days  at  home.  The  house  in  Auckland  Square 
suffered  from  a  combination  of  the  two  disadvantages  :  Helen 
was  ill,  and  Thornicroft  could  not  settle  to  work,  but  flitted 
restlessly  about  to  see  if  she  was  feeling  any  better,  to  read 
his  letters  to  her,  to  tell  her  his  troubles,  or  to  stand  and  look 
dolorous  by  her  bedside  at  the  sight  of  her  thin,  pale  face  and 
hands.  Slowly,  but  surely,  she  was  recovering,  but  she 
wanted  constant  care ;  and  her  mother,  who  was  still  there, 
was  not  only  untiring  in  nursing  her,  but  had  time  also  to 
give  "  an  eye  "  to  everything  else  in  the  house.  Thornicroft 
christened  her  "  Zeal-in-the-land-busy,"  and  longed  for  the  day 
when  "  this  tyranny  should  be  overpast ;  "  but  she  was  too 
valuable  in  the  sick-room  to  be  lightly  parted  with.  She  was 
very  subdued  in  his  presence,  and  very  penitent  about  the 
spoilt  picture,  having  learnt  that  he  was  to  have  had  eight 
hundred  guineas  for  it,  which  now  would  not  be  forthcoming 
for  some  time. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  little  ready  money  was  very  much 
wanted  in  the  household,  for  bills  presented  themselves 
frequently  for  "  the  third  time  of  asking ; "  taxes  rang 
noisily  at  the  front  door  bell,  with  peremptory  requests  for 
payment.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  Thornicroft  set  his 
face  against  taxes ;  he  did  not  like  to  be  coerced  into  doing 
anything  regularly,  into  making  money  payments  regularly, 
least  of  all.  He  hated  the  sight  of  the  tersely  worded  papers, 
and  always  hid  them  when  they  came  in,  declaring  that  the 
whole  thing  was  unjust — that  work  as  hard  as  he  could  from 
morning  to  night,  all  the  year  round,  he  could  only  just  earn 
enough  to  pay  his  rent  and  these  abominable  taxes,  and,  that 
the  very  thought  of  them  knocked  him  down !  When  they 
were  hid  he  felt  better ;  when  they  were  paid,  he  knew  it  Avas 
the  signal  for  another  lot  to  -be  sent  out. 

"  Poor,  dear  little  woman,"  said  he  one  morning  to  Helen, 
"  do  get  well,  and  you  will  see  how  good  I  will  be  to  you  !  I 
wish  your  hands  would  not  look  so  transparent,  and  your 
pretty  hair,  too,  is  not  half  so  bright  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  We  can  soon  set  that  right,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  who  came 
in  fussily,  and  heard  his  last  words ;  and  down  she  went  to 
the  studio  and  seized  upon  a  bottle  of  copal  she  remembered 
to  have  seen  there — believing  it  to  be  hair  oil,  and  intending 
to  be  "  as  good  as  her  word."  As  she  was  returning,  she  met 
Phoabe,  the  housemaid,  on  her  way  upstairs,  carrying  a  tray 
with  her  mistress's  breakfast. 
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"Lazy  baggage,"  said  she  to  herself,  after  inspecting  the 
tray,  "she  ought  to  have  toasted  that  tea-cake;  they  are 
worth  nothing,  if  they  are  not  warmed  up." 

"Fibby,"  cried  she,  "it's  no  use  carrying  that  cake  up- 
stairs that  way;  take  it  down  and  heat  it." 

"  Fibby,"  who  put  her  h's  on  freely,  and  gave  Mrs.  Morris 
credit  for  speaking  the  same  language  as  herself,  looked  up 
in  some  surprise,  but  said  only,  "  Thank  you.  ma'am,"  and 
lifted  the  plate  with  the  tea-cake  off  the  tray.  Mrs.  Morris 
followed  her  into  Helen's  room,  and  seeing  Thornicroft  still 
there,  went  away  with  the  copal  in  her  pocket,  intending  to 
put  a  little  on  her  own  hair,  to  pass  the  time,  as  he  would  not 
get  out  of  the  way  and  mind  his  work  as  he  ought.  She  saw 
a  hundred  things  to  find  fault  with  before  she  got  to  her 
room,  for  however  lax  in  discipline  in  her  own  home,  here  she 
felt  it  was  of  no  use  "  to  keep  dogs  and  bark  yourself  ;  "  but 
as  "  Fibby  "  was  invisible,  she  reserved  her  complaints  for  a 
more  convenient  season ;  brushed  away  diligently  at  her  hair, 
and  arranged  her  little  curls,  which  at  Number  Eight  always 
rejoiced  in  their  liberty. 

"What  a  strange  thing  it  is,  Stephen  dear,"  said  Helen  in 
the  mean  time,  "  that  we  hear  no  more  of  that  young  lady  who 
came  in  by  the  window  !  She  said  that  her  papa  wanted  her 
picture  painted;  I  wish  he  would  write  about  it;  it  would 
amuse  you  to  do  it  now  when  you  are  so  much  alone." 

"  I  wish  he  would,"  replied  he  ;  "  I  could  do  that  kind  of 
work,  but  I  cannot  touch  a  picture  downstairs  without  a  risk 
of  spoiling  it  until  I  get  you  well  again." 

"They  have  forgotten  all  about  it;  it  is  so  long  ago  now, 
they  must  have  forgotten;"  said  Helen,  "but  we  ought  to 
send  her  her  purse  and  her  parasol  back,  only  we  do  not 
know  where  she  lives.  Open  her  purse,  and  see  if  there  is 
anything  inside  to  tell  her  name,  or  give  us  some  clue.  There 
are  some  pages  in  it  which  look  like  a  note-book.  Open 
that  little  corner  drawer,  Stephen,  and  you  will  see  the  purse 
lying  there." 

They  opened  the  purse,  which  contained  five  half-sovereigns, 
a  button  from  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  88th  Regiment, 
a  tiny  watch-key,  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper  with  some 
accounts,  three  or  four  gay  monograms  torn  off  letters,  and 
nothing  more.  What  Thornicroft  read  was  this  : — 
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ACCOUNTS  TO  SATISFY  THE  DEACON. 

£    s. 
Given  me  on  my  Birthday  by  the  said  dear  Dragon        .        .        .        100    0 

(Pity  one  only  has  a  birthday  once  a  year.) 

N.B.— I  will  enter  the  d.  department  next  time,  it  is  hard  enough  to  do 
the  £  and  *.  at  first. 

£    t. 

Fan So 

Do.  plainer,  because  you  said  the  other  was  so  expensive         .        .33 

Flowers  and  wreaths,  and  things  at  Mitchell's 11     0 

Postage  stamps  (in  stock)   .........15 

Collar  for  dog 1   10 

Bonbons,  say 4 

Pencil-case 77 

Three  rings .      25     0 

Gave  maid 20 

Have  £20  and  must  have  done  something  with  the  rest  You  can  add  it 
up  better  than  I. 

"  "We  are  no  wiser,"  said  Thornicroft,  "  but  she  seems  to 
have  plenty  of  money  to  throw  about !  I  wish  to  goodness 
the  abundant  stream  could  be  diverted  into  our  channel  for 
a  while !  " 

Enter  Mrs.  Morris,  who  was  half  inclined  to  look  severe 
at  Thornicroft  for  wasting  so  much  time,  instead  of  minding 
his  work.  "  Was  the  cake  good,  honey  ?  "  was  her  first 
question. 

"What  cake,  mother?" 

"  The  cake  I  had  warmed  for  your  breakfast." 

"I  had  no  cake,"  said  Helen. 

"No  cake  !  That  is  too  bad  of  Fibby  ;  my  word,  as  sure 
as  she's  there,  I'll  take  her  well  through  hands."  She  rang 
indignantly,  and  Thornicroft,  seeing  what  was  coming, 
judiciously  retreated. 

"  Well !  "  said  Mrs.  Morris,  as  Phoebe  came  in,  "  the  tea- 
cake  ! — where  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  tea-cake  !  "  replied  Phoebe.  "  Did  you  not  say  I  was 
to  heat  it?" 

"Yes,  I  know  I  did." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  did  heat  it." 

"  Fetch  it  up,  then  !  "  said  Mrs.  Morris. 

"  Ma'am !  "  said  Phoebe,  with  admirable  dignity. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  "your  mistress  is  not  to  be 
neglected  this  way — at  least,  not  while  I  am  here.  Go  and 
bring  that  cake  at  once ! " 

"  But,"  said  the  puzzled  girl,  "  did  you  not  say  I  was  to 
have  it  for  my  own  breakfast  ?  " 
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"  I !  'Las  the  day,  Fibby,  what  will  you  say  next  ?  Oh 
Fibby,  Fibby, — but  you  are  well  named  ! ! !  "  And  here  words 
failed  her. 

Helen  could  not  say  one  word  to  help  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
take. She  had  hidden  her  face  under  the  bed-clothes  to  con- 
ceal her  laughter ;  and  Phcebe,  perplexed  with  Mrs.  Morris's 
attack,  and  offended  by  her  mistress's  mirth,  shut  the  door  and 
ran  away,  giving  the  latter  at  last  an  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Morris's  smile  when  she  did  understand  the  matter 
was  but  grim  ;  a  good  tea-cake  seemed  to  her  too  much  to  pay 
even  for  such  a  laugh,  and  her  hair  felt  very  odd  in  spite  of 
her  extra  care  that  morning.  It  was  all  stiff,  and  when  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  feel  it,  it  felt  as  it  had  never  done  before. 

"  Has  Mr.  Thornicroft  got  himself  set  to  work  with  that 
pictur  ?  It  puts  me  sore  about  to  think  of  it,  for  eight 
hundred  guineas  is  a  sight  of  money,  but  it's  not  past  praying 
for  if  he  would  only  set  to  work  with  it.  I  am  sure,  Helen, 
if  he  would  only  put  me  in  the  way  of  helping  him,  I  would 
do  it,  and  that  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure ;  but  he  would 
have  to  take  the  trouble  to  show  me  how  he  likes  the  paint 
laid  on." 

"  Mother  dear,  I  am  afraid  no  one  can  help  him." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  could, — at  any  rate  in  the  plain  parts." 

"  No,  mother,  they  have  to  paint  their  own  pictures  ; — but 
how  odd  your  hair  looks !  " 

"  It  feels  very  odd  too — all  stiff,  and  draggy,  and  hask  ! 
What  does  it  look  like  ?  I  must  have  a  look  at  .a  merra." 

"  It  looks  all  glued  together  and  hard  !  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  with  a  good  meaning,"  said  poor  "  Zeal-in- 
the-land-busy,"  "  but  I  declare  the  things  in  this  house  are  all 
bewitched  !  I  got  some  oil  to  put  on  your  hair,  honey,  as  ho 
said  it  looked  dull,  and  put  a  bit  of  it  on  my  own  while  him 
and  you  were  talking,  and  this  is  what  comes  of  it !  Serves 
me  right  for  trusting  to  anything  but  elbow-grease  !  " 

"Where  did  you  get  the  oil  ?  " 

"In  his  studior,"  replied  Mrs.  Morris,  producing  the 
bottle. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Helen,  looking  at  the  bottle, 
"  '  Quick-drying  Copal  ! '  You  should  have  looked  at  the 
label !  It  is  varnish  for  pictures." 

"Now,  Helen,"  interrupted  her  mother,  colouring  violently, 

H 
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"  I  lay  yon.  oil  your  obedience  not  to  go  and  tell  Mr.  Thorni- 
crof  t  this ;  I  don't  want  him  mocking  at  me,  and  settling  in 
his  own  mind  that  I  am  a  fool,  which  I  am  not.  What  with 
him  and  his  quality  ways,  and  that  Fibby,  and  the  bells,  and 
the  waste,  and  the  running  up  and  down  stairs,  I'm  fairly 
killed  to  death,  that  I  am ;  and  the  sooner  you  get  well  and 
let  me  get  myself  back  to  my  own  house  and  my  own  ways, 
the  better." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Helen,  "  if  you  do  go,  we  shall  not 
easily  forget  how  kind  you  have  been." 

"  Ay,  honey,  I've  done  my  best,  and  really  there  is  a  sore 
want  of  some  one  to  keep  things  going  in  this  house  [this 
with  a  vindictive  emphasis].  That  husband  of  yours,  Helen, 
does  not  quite  suit  me ;  there's  a  want  of  stir  and  push  about 
him  !  I  wish  I  could  see  him  get  into  the  way  of  minding 
his  work  better.  Dear  me,  honey,  whatever  would  he  do  if 
he  came  into  a  large  family  o'  children  ?  He  would  have  to 
put  to  then,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not — take  my  word  for 
that !  .  It  takes  unknown  money  to  keep  a  family  of  children 
going,  and  the  older  they  get  the  worse  it  is,  and  the  farther 
they  work  into  the  cloth  and  the  cupboard  !  " 

"  He  is  anxious  about  me,  mother ;  no  one  can  work 
harder  than  he  does  when  I  am  well." 

"  Humph !  "  said  Mrs.  Morris,  "  what  call  has  he  to  bo 
anxious  when  he  has  got  me  here,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
When  I  am  gone,  things  will  be  different ;  but  Helen,  take 
my  word  for  it,  he  is  a  man  who  would  be  better  if  you  gave 
him  a  good  taking  through  hands  now  and  then  ;  but  you,  if 
you  see  a  fault,  I  know  you'll  never  speak.  You  always  were 
far  too  inward-minded." 

Thornicroft  happening  to  come  in  at  this  moment,  drove 
her  away  in  great  haste  and  much  fear  of  detection. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Helen  ?  "  he  asked,  for  he  observed 
discomfiture  in  every  line  of  Mrs.  Morris's  face. 

"  Mother  wants  to  get  away,  poor  thing ;  she  has  been 
here  a  month,  and  the  life  does  not  suit  her  at  all,  it  is  so 
different  from  her  usual  ways." 

^  "  Just  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about," 
said  he  ;  "if  she  stays  here  much  longer,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  keep  our  marriage  secret,  for  she  has  an  inveterate 
habit  of  just  being  too  late  in  getting  out  of  the  way  when- 
ever any  one  comes.  She  always  lets  a  fragment  of  herself 
be  seen  turning  a  corner  ;  and  really  things  are  not  at  all  in 
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a  state  with  me  at  this  time  to  make  me  wish  to  proclaim 
that  I  am  married,  and  rush  into  new  expenses." 

"  Does  any  one  know  that  we  are  ?  "  asked  Helen — "  I 
mean  the  doctors,  or  any  of  the  people  who  have  been  back- 
wards and  forwards  ?  " 

"  The  doctors  are  strangers,  and  will  have  forgotten  our 
existence  in  a  week  or  two ;  besides,  I  said  you  were  my 
married  sister  —  don't  look  shocked,  I  am  no  worse  than 
Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  people  who  saw 
your  mother  think  (don't  be  offended,  dear)  that  she  is  my 
housekeeper, — I  have  been  complimented  on  her  possession 
more  than  once.  But  still  it  cannot  go  on  in  this  way,  or  wo 
shall  be  found  out." 

Helen  was  silent,  longing  to  confess  that  she  had  told 
Townley,  and  wondering  whether  he  would  be  angry.  Many 
times  during  her  illness  she  had  tried  to  tell  him,  but  he 
would  never  let  her  say  one  word  about  anything  which  had 
happened  on  that  fatal  day.  She  determined  to  set  his  mind 
at  rest  as  to  her  mother,  and  then  tell  him  at  once. 

"  Mother  wants  to  leave  as  soon  as  she  can,"  she  said ; 
"  and  she  is  going  quite  away  too — down  into  Yorkshire,  to 
Evenwood  Edge.  You  know  she  has  a  house  there  which  her 
brother  left  her.  She  means  to  live  in  it,  on  her  means,  as 
she  says,  poor  thing.  She  goes  in  a  day  or  two,  I  know. 
And  now,  Stephen  dear,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which 
I  did  that  day.  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry  with  me,  or  think 
I  did  very  wrong." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  he ;  "  but  as  I  do  not  intend  to  hear  it, 
you  will  never  know." 

"  You  must  hear  it ;  I  must  confess." 

"  No ;  I  will  not.  Have  I  nothing  to  confess  ?  Did  I 
not  nearly  kill  you,  poor  dear  ?  All  this  illness  and  suffering 
was  my  doing.  No,  let  us  bury  the  past  and  forgive  each 
other ;  but  I  will  not  hear  one  word  of  any  confession  of  any 
kind ! " 

"  I  should  be  too  glad  to  do  so,"  said  she ;  "  but  it  is 
something  which  you  ought  to  know,  and  I  ought  to  tell  you." 

"  No  matter ;  I  forgive  you,  darling,  without  hearing  it, 
whatever  it  is.  I  can,  I  think,  bear  the  burthen  of  my  own 
conscience  better  if  I  can  make  myself  believe  that  you  have 
done  something  naughty  too  ;  and  if  you  tell  me,  it  will  very 
likely  turn  out  to  he  nothing." 

"  I  would  rather  tell  you,  and  let  you  judge,"  said  Helen/ 
"  It  is  this  :  the  morning " 
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But  lie  insisted  on  her  holding  her  tongue,  and  though  sho 
did  her  best  to  tell  him,  he  was  obstinate,  and  her  confession 
remained  unheard. 

"  Look,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  you  are  making  me  for- 
get what  I  came  to  say.  I  wanted  to  show  you  a  letter  from 
the  father  of  the  pretty  stranger.  Is  not  it  odd  it  should 
come  just  after  we  had  opened  her  purse  ?  I  think  our  talk- 
ing so  much  of  them  lately  has  stirred  the  air  somehow,  and 
brought  us  to  their  minds,  and  now  they  want  me  to  paint 
her." 

"  But  the  letter  was  in  the  post  all  the  time  we  were 
talking,"  said  Helen ;  "  we  cannot  have  influenced  them  in 
any  way." 

"  But  I  was  thinking  of  them  yesterday,  and  longing  for 
work  of  the  kind,  and  my  thinking  so  much  about  them  set 
them  thinking  about  me ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  their  thoughts 
were  busy  with  us  this  morning,  when  we  felt  an  impulse  to 
open  the  purse  to  learn  something  about  them,  and  that  made 
us  do  it.  Those  things  do  happen,  Helen,  mind, — I  do  not 
care  what  you  say  to  the  contrary.  Well,  I  will  transfer  the 
young  damsel  to  the  canvas,  and  by  that  time  you  will  be  well 
again,  and  then  we  will  paint  our  own  pictures  as  we  used  to 
do,  and  not  trouble  ourselves  about  any  of  them." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  one  thing,  dear  Stephen," 
said  Helen,  looking  wistfully  up  to  him;  "tell  me  the  real 
truth — Does  having  me  make  you  any  happier  ?  " 

"Darling,  yes,"  was  his  answer,  "of  course  it  does— why, 
I  would  not  be  without  you,  now  that  I  am  so  used  to  you, 
for  anything." 

And  with  this  assurance  poor  little  Helen  was  fain  to  be 
content. 
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CHAPTER  XYL 

CONBAEE.    The  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

BOEACHIO.  Tush !  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool  is  the  fool.  But  seest 
thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  ? 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

HEBMOGENES.  I  have  often  had  reason  to  think  that  there  are  very 
bad  men,  and  a  good  many  of  them. 

SOCRATES.    Well,  and  have  you  ever  found  any  very  good  ones  ? 

HEE.    Not  many. 

Soc.    Still  you  have  found  them  ? 

HEE.    Yes.  Cratylus. 

"  LET  us  give  a  ball,  wife,"  said  Sir  "Willoughby,  about  five 
or  six  weeks  after  this,  "  and  ask  all  the  best-looking  young 
fellows  we  know ;  for,  by  George,  the  more  I  see  of  this  lover 
of  Bosie's,  the  less  I  like  him ;  and,  hang  it,  I  never  gave  her 
credit  for  so  much  constancy  !  " 

"  It  is  only  because  we  all  oppose  it,  and  he  pays  her  next 
to  no  court — if  he  began  to  make  her  pretty  speeches,  she 
would  soon  tire  of  him,"  replied  his  wife. 

"  I'll  oppose  no  more,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  if  you 
think  that  is  it.  But  let  us  have  a  ball ;  nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  see  Rosie  getting  up  a  flirtation  with 
seme  one  else." 

"It  is  not  the  proper  time  of  year,"  replied  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  who  foresaw  long  bills. 

"  Any  time  is  proper,  if  you  can  get  enough  people.  They 
are  all  here  if  they  would  own  it !  Come,  write  a  list ;  or 
give  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  I  will  do  it  myself." 

"  Not  that  good  bit !  "  cried  Lady  Markham,  jumping  up 
to  rescue  a  sheet  he  had  taken  from  the  writing-case  ;  "  you 
ought  to  be  made  of  money  to  go  on  as  you  do — taking  extra- 
baronial-note  to  scribble  on  ! " 

"  Let  us  do  it  as  a  surprise  to  them  all,"  continued  Sir 
Willoughby,  "  and  not  tell  them  till  the  very  day,  and  get 
Rosie  a  new*dress  and  some  nice  ornaments  for  it." 

"  My  dear  love  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Markham,  who  was 
rarely  so  demonstrative  ;  "  if  she  gets  the  ball,  she  surely  gets 
quite  enough !  " 

"  Tut,  tut !  the  ball  is  for  my  pleasure.  I  want  her  to  cut 
that  fellow  adrift.  I  declare  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  more 
disagreeable  when  he  is  civil  or  when  he  is  uncivil.  I'd  settle 
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a  trifle  on  him  if  he  would  take  himself  off.  When  he  is 
rude  he  is  insufferable,  and  when  he  is  polite  he  overdoes  it ! 
No,  give  me  his  rudeness  !  I  believe  if  it  goes  on  long  I  shall 
have  an  illness  from  suppressed  desire  to  speak  my  mind  and 
order  him  out." 

"  Why  not  order  him  ont  ?  "  said  Lady  Markham,  who 
thought  that  would  be  easier,  than  giving  a  ball. 

"  That's  how  you  talk  !  It  is  my  knowledge  of  the  world 
keeps  me  back.  Paul  and  I  both  agree  to  give  him  cord ;  for 
if  we  say  a  word  against  him,  that  little  idiot  Rosie  goes 
twenty  feet  deeper  into  the  mess  to  comfort  him,  or  to  spite 
us." 

That  was  rather  ungrateful  of  Sir  Willoughby,  for  Captain 
Wymondham  had  never  been  actively  disagreeable  since  the 
day  when  he  first  made  his  appearance.  No  sooner  was  the 
business  over  than  he  was  another  man ;  but  they  could  not 
forget  their  first  impressions,  or  take  kindly  to  his  conde- 
scendingly patient  politeness.  Lady  Markham  he  habitually 
snubbed,  thereby  showing  a  great  want  of  wordly  wisdom,  for 
he  had  a  strong  desire  to  stand  well  with  her  husband,  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  man  who  was  capable  of  showering  notes  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds  on  such  persons  as  were  favourites, 
and  feeling  it  was  impossible  to  deny  a  certain  merit  in  any 
one  able  and  willing  to  do  this. 

The  list  of  guests  was  made,  the  notes  were  sent.  Thorni- 
icroft  was  asked  as  an  encouragement  to  art,  and  Captain 
Wymondham,  of  course, — though  no  one  could  imagine  him 
dancing,  or  doing  anything  more  than  treading  a  measure ; 
and  though  it  was  not  the  season,  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  people  were  found  to  promise  a  good  dance.  But  the 
trouble  it  seemed  likely  to  give  when  once  the  stone  was  set 
rolling  was  unbounded.  A  tent  was  to  be  prepared  in  the 
garden,  as  no  room  in  the  house  was  safe  or  suitable  for  such 
a  purpose ;  and  the  very  idea  of  keeping  the  affair  a  secret 
seemed  ludicrous  now. 

The  morning  before  the  ball,  Miss  Denison  was  engaged 
to  go  to  Thornicroft  to  give  him  a  sitting  for  the  picture, 
which  was  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  aided  by  Winifred,  was  busy  superintending  the  placing 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  etc. ;  so  she  could  not  go ;  her  husband 
therefore  volunteered,  and  Captain  Wymondham,  who  came 
in  as  they  were  setting  off,  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany 
them. 
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"  You  know  Mr.  Thornicroft's  works  ? "  said  Sir  Wil- 
loughby, aware  that  he  piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  art. 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not.  I  may  have  seen  some  of 
them,  but  cannot  remember  ever  having  done  so." 

"  You  know  he  does  not  exhibit  them,  grandpapa,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Denison. 

"  No,  no  more  he  does — I  forgot ;  but  the  portrait  is  a 
tip-topper  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it." 

"  I  wish  I  may,  I  am  sure ;  but  there  is  no  art  now." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Captain  Wymondhain,"  cried  Miss 
Denison,  "  for  every  one  says  Mr.  Thornicroft  paints  splen- 
didly," 

"  That  condemns  him  at  once  ;  an  artist  who  pleases  the 
mob  will  never  please  me  !  " 

"  Papa  says,"  persisted  Miss  Denison,  "  that  the  public 
always  goes  right  in  the  long  run." 

Captain  Wymondham  did  not  answer — indeed  at  the  mo- 
ment he  could  not ;  he  had  seen  Sir  Willoughby  take,  in  a  fit 
of  absence  perhaps,  a  bill  offered  him  in  the  street,  and  was 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  strange  freak  fortune  had  played  him, 
in  making  him  the  companion  of  a  man  capable  of  such  a  low 
action. 

"  This  is  where  he  hangs  out,"  said  Sir  Willoughby  ;  "  a 
good  house,  is  not  it  ?  It  will  take  a  good  many  pictures  to 
keep  it  up." 

"  I've  no  doubt  the  manufacture  is  brisk,"  remarked 
Captain  Wymondham,  superciliously. 

"  Almeric,"  whispered  Miss  Denison,  "  please  don't  talk 
that  way ;  Mr.  Thornicroft  is  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all, — 
he  has  been  at  Oxford." 

Here  she  planted  a  dagger  quite  unconsciously,  for  it  so 
happened  that  Captain  Wymondham  had  not,  and  had  a  secret 
jealousy  of  every  one  who  had,  and  a  lurking  consciousness 
that  he  himself  was  deficient  in  something  which  went  to  the 
making  of  a  gentleman — a  hall-mark  which  the  world  had  a 
right  to  look  for.  He  hated  Thornicroft  a  little  forthwith. 

"  Here  is  Miss  Denison,  with  a  strong  bodyguard,"  said 
Sir  Willoughby,  good-humouredly.  "  Let  us  have  a  peep  at 
the  picture  for  one  moment,  and  then  we  will  sit  down  quietly 
and  trouble  you  no  more." 

Captain  Wymondham  looked  down  with  wondering  scorn 
on  the  little  man  who  thus  dared  to  answer  for  what  his 
conduct  should  be,  and  then  turned  to  the  portrait. 
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There  was  no  suppressing  Sir  Willoughby.  "  Well,  how 
do  you  like  it  ?  "  said  he  eagerly.  Captain  Wymondham 
kept  silence. 

"  By  Jove,  but  it  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Thornicroft !  "  again 
cried  Sir  Willoughby  ;  "  it  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw." 
Captain  Wymondham  still  kept  silence. 

"  Come,  captain,  you  must  tell  us  what  you  think  about 
it." 

He  walked  quietly  away,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Thornicroft  was  placing  Miss  Denison  ;  that  done,  he  went  to 
his  easel ;  and  then  Captain  Wymondham,  who  blocked  out 
some  of  the  light,  left  the  window,  and  came  and  stood  rather 
behind  the  artist,  who,  not  being  a  placable  man,  and  not 
choosing  to  have  him  there  like  a  baleful  influence  by  his 
side,  turned  round,  showing  plainly  he  meant  to  wait  until 
the  undesired  presence  was  removed  further  away. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  .  .  . ;  excuse  me,  I  did 
not  catch  your  name;"  (he  had  met  Thornicroft  over  and 
over  again  at  Sir  Willoughby's  during  the  last  few  weeks) 
"  that  a  little  more  depth  of  colour  would  improve  the  picture 
very  much  ?  If  you  were  to  go  abroad  and  study  the  Italian 
pictures,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  indulge  yourself  in  more." 

"I  have  spent  years  in  the  galleries  in  Italy,"  replied 
Thornicroft,  who  felt  quite  indifferent  to  anything  Captain 
Wymondham  might  have  to  say. 

"  Ah !  and  you  did  not  care  for  them  ?  For  me,  they 
take  the  life  out  of  everything  else." 

"  For  me  too,"  said  Thornicroft,  trying  for  Miss  Denison's 
sake  to  be  concilatory ;  "  for  me  too ;  but  one  can  but  humbly 
try  to  follow  them." 

"  Oh,  but  your  pretty  little  picture  there  is  very  nice," 
exclaimed  Captain  Wymondham,  slightly  propitiated ;  "it 
wants  tone  rather,  and  drawing  here  and  there ;  but  really, 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  give  at  all  a  bad  idea  of  Miss 
Denison." 

If  the  clique  had  been  there,  and  had  heard  this  picture, 
which  was  already  dwelt  on  in  their  circles  as  the  finest  thing 
ever  done  in  modern  art,  gorgeous  and  subtle  in  colour,  tho 
finest  bit  of  painting  that  had  been  done  in  our  day,  the  most 
suggestive  picture,  etc.,  etc.,  spoken  of  in  this  flippant,  irrev- 
erent manner,  it  would  have  struck  them  dumb  with  wonder. 
It  would  not  have  surprised  them  more,  to  hear  some  one  say, 
while  criticising  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  Florentine  who 
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held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  that  "it  was  the  jolliest 
book  for  a  lazy  half-hour  he  knew ;  and  Dante  must  have 
been  a  nice,  chatty  little  fellow,  well  worth  knowing." 

"I  am  extremely  flattered,"  said  Thornicroft,  "that  you 
are  able  to  say  so  much  for  my  picture  as  that,"  and  then  ho 
turned  to  his  canvas  with  a  determination  not  to  let  one 
more  word  escape  him  if  he  could  help  it. 

Miss  Denison,  partly  because  she  had  not  Helen's  power 
of  keeping  still,  and  partly  also  because  she  was  anxious  lest 
they  should  annoy  each  other,  had  quite  changed  the  position 
in  which  she  had  been  placed.  Thornicroft  reminded  her  of 
this :  she  tried  to  re-place  herself,  but  failed ;  and  then  he 
was  obliged  to  go  and  slightly  alter  the  position  of  her  head 
and  hands. 

Captain  Wymondham  jumped  up  and  frowned,  saying, 
"Have  you  ever  painted  any  of  the  royal  princesses,  Mr. 
Thornicroft?  Would  not  court  etiquette  be  rather  strained 
when  you  came  to  place  them  according  to  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Thornicroft,  half  carelessly,  half 
bitterly,  "  I  should  take  a  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting  to  move 
them.  I  regret,  however,  extremely  if  I  have  failed  in  respect 
to  you,  Miss  Denison." 

"Tut,  tut,  tut!"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "you  are  only 
doing  your  work." 

Miss  Denison  said  a  word  or  two  which  was  inaudible, 
blushed,  and  muttered  again.  Sir  Willoughby  called  Captain 
Wymondham  away  to  look  at  something,  and  a  moment  after 
he  left.  The  sitting  did  not  last  much  longer ;  it  was  an  un- 
prosperous  morning,  and,  by  silent  mutual  consent,  they  cut 
it  short. 

"  We  shall  see  you  this  evening,  Mr.  Thornicroft ;  you 
must  be  sure  to  come,  or  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed," 
said  Sir  Willoughby,  who,  annoyed  with  what  had  passed, 
wished  to  be  more  than  usually  civil  to  him. 

Thornicroft  hesitated,  and  said  he  was  not  much  of  a 
dancing  man.  Miss  Denison,  in  a  soft,  winning  voice,  and 
with  pleading  eyes,  said,  "  Do  come — please  come,  Mr.  Thorni- 
croft ;  I  want  you  to  do  so  particularly — I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Come,  Thornicroft,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  if  you  are 
like  me,  it  will  be  all  up  with  you  if  she  begins  asking  any- 
thing; she  gets  all  her  own  way  with  me  always." 

"Mr.  Thornicrofc  is  harder-hearted  than  you,"  said  Miss 
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Denison  ;  "  but  do  come,  and  come  to  me,  too,  when  you  do, 
and  then  I  -will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  say." 

"Say  it  now,  please,"  said  Thornicroft,  "for  I  should  be 
very  much  out  of  place  at  a  ball ; "  but  he  found  he  could  nof 
refuse,  though  he  cared  very  little  to  meet  this  truculent  lover 
of  hers.  Again,  however,  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
that  at  any  rate  he  was  free  to  speak  his  mind,  and  not  likely 
to  knock  under  to  him,  as  the  Binchester  Square  people  seemed 
to  have  agreed  to  do. 

The  ball-room  was  as  gay  as  azaleas  and  poinsettias  could 
make  it ;  the  tent  was  delicious,  and  all  seemed  disposed  to 
enjoy  themselves.  When  Thornicroft  entered  it,  Rosie  was 
queening  it  amongst  the  young  people,  admired  and  sought 
by  all.  Winifred  was  refusing  an  offer  in  a  quiet  corner.  Mr. 
Denison  was  wondering  how  high  Heaven  could  have  made 
such  people  as  these,  who  were  jigging  about  as  if  the  world 
were  all  sunshine  and  rainbow  tints.  Captain  Wymondham 
had  not  yet  come,  and  perhaps  that  was  unconfessedly  the 
reason  why  Miss  Denison  was  as  light-hearted  and  gay  as  in 
her  fancy-free  days. 

Thornicroft  did  not  at  once  approach  her ,  in  fact,  he  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ball-room  by  Mr.  Denison's  side  with 
his  mind  full  of  the  same  class  of  thoughts  as  were  occupying 
his  companion.  He  waited  there  some  time  watching  and 
wondering,  and  thinking  what  Helen  would  look  like  amongst 
these  clouds  of  tulle  and  gay  faces.  "  She  could  not  help 
looking  a  beauty,  but  she  would  seem  quite  out  of  place  here," 
thought  he,  "  something  like  the  Lady  in  '  Comus '  amongst 
the  monsters,  for  the  women  of  the  present  day  do  make 
monsters  of  themselves,  artistically  speaking." 

Miss  Denison  saw  him,  and  the  meek  youth  who  was 
waltzing  with  her  never  knew  how  it  happened  that  she  got 
suddenly  tired,  and  stopped  near  the  very  door  where  Thorni- 
croft was  standing.  She  did  not  seem  to  observe  him,  but 
stood  a  minute  or  two  resting,  and  exchanging  little  nothings 
with  her  partner  until  the  music  ceased.  Then  she  threw  a 
little  dart  of  surprise  into  the  look  by  which  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  find  out  that  he  was  standing  close  by  her,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  I  am  glad  you  came,"  said  she  ; 
"  I  wanted  to  see  you  so  much." 

Mr.  Denisou  had  seen  his  daughter's  little  bit  of  acting, 
and  turned  away  with  a  smile  of  bitter  contempt  on  his  face, 
as  he  left  the  crowd  for  the  refuge  of  his  own  room.  Her 
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partner,  too,  bowed  and  left  her,  and  then  she  said  to  Thorni- 
croft,  "  Give  me  your  arm  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  let  us  go 
into  the  drawing-room  until  I  get  my  little  speech  made, 
though  I  dare  say  I  can  make  it  on  the  way."  But  she  did 
not  seem  able  to  say  it  so  quickly,  after  all. 

"It  is  this,"  said  she  at  last:  "You  will  think  me  very 
foolish,  but  I  want  you  to  be  so  very  kind  as  not  to  be  an- 
noyed by  what  took  place  this  morning,  and  to  believe  that 
we  are  all,  especially  papa  (who  knows  more  about  painting 
than  any  of  us),  delighted  with  the  picture.  It  was  very  rude 
of  Captain  Wymondham,  and  I  feel  very  angry  with  him, 
but  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  the  picture  is  not  for  him, 
but  for  papa,  who  thinks  it  the  finest  thing  you  ever  did,  and 
that,  we  all  know,  is  saying  a  great  deal." 

He  looked  down  on  her  pretty  little  face — prettier  now 
than  ever  from  the  good  impulse  which  had  prompted  her  so 
to  speak — and  thought  she  was  better-looking  and  nicer  in 
every  way  than  he  had  given  her  credit  for  being. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty,  for  the  enticing  music  drew 
every  one  downstairs ;  so  he  thanked  her  openly  for  speaking 
so,  and  promised  not  to  undo  any  of  his  painting,  or  to  mind 
anything  which  had  happened,  and  stood  contentedly  by  her, 
letting  himself  be  smoothed,  until  all  at  once  in  came  Captain 
Wymondham,  looking  very  angry.  He  walked  straight  up  to 
Miss  Denison,  utterly  ignoring  Thornicroft,  though  his  very 
dress-coat  was  conscious  of  that  gentleman's  presence,  and 
bristled  with  frigid  disdain. 

"  Rosamond — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Denison,"  said  he, 
abruptly,  "  I  have  sought  you  everywhere  !  Excuse  my  saying 
that  I  think  you  had  better  take  my  arm,  and  come  dovvn- 
staii's." 

She  got  up,  and,  full  of  fear,  took  his  offered  arm,  and  ho 
prepared  to  carry  her  away  from  her  low  companion ;  but 
Thornicroft  was  not  inclined  to  submit  calmly  to  such  treat- 
ment;  he  was  not  angry — not  yet, — his  prevailing  impulse 
being  to  laugh  at  the  majesty  of  Captain  Wymondham 's  de- 
meanour ;  but  pride  was  engaged  now,  and  he  was  determined, 
if  an  insult  was  intended  on  Captain  Wymondham's  part,  to 
show  him  that  he  was  his  match,  and  have  some  amusement 
out  of  him.  He  came  forward  a  step,  and  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment cut  off  their  retreat,  exclaiming,  "  But,  Miss  Deniscn, — 
excuse  my  reminding  you, — you  are  engaged  to  me  for  this 
next  dance."  He  hated  dancing,  he  had  never  asked  her; 
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but  something  tempted  him  to  set  himself  for  the  nonce  against 
Captain  Wymondham,  and  something  told  him  that  he  should 
carry  the  day. 

She  looked  up  confusedly,  and  met  his  firm  glance;  she 
looked  down,  and  said,  "Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Thornicroft  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sure — do  you  not  remember  ?  " 

"  No,  really,"  she  replied,  "  I  had  forgotten ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  are  right — I  am  soi'ry  I  forgot ;  "  and  she  withdrew 
her  hand  from  Captain  Wymondham's  arm.  He  drew  back, 
bowed  stiffly  to  her,  and  retired  into  the  depths  of  the  room. 
She  took  Thornicroft's  arm,  and  went  downstairs,  saying, 
after  waiting  a  moment  for  prudence'  sake,  "  Mr.  Thornicroft. 
how  could  you  do  that  ?  You  frightened  me  to  death.  I  did 
not  dare  to  stand  out  against  you,  though  you  know  you 
never  asked  me,  and  he  will  be  so  angry  ! " 

"  I  did  not  choose  to  let  Captain  Wymondham  think  I  was 
to  be  treated  in  that  way — that  was  why  I  did  it.  Forgive 
me." 

"  And  you  did  not  care  to  dance  with  me,  then  ?  "  ex- 
claimed  disappointed,  vain,  flirting  little  Rosie. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  did — of  course  I  did ;  but  I  have  forgotten 
how  to  dance.  Will  you  teach  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  will,  if  you  really  have  forgotten ;  but,  Mr. 
Thornicroft,  you  have  forgotten  other  good  things  besides 
dancing !  Were  you  never  taught  that  it  was  very  naughty 
to  tell  untruths  ?  " 

"  Bight  and  wrong  have  got  so  shaken  up  together  in  my 
head  that  I  declare  I  cannot  always  distinguish  between  the 
two.  For  instance,  now,  I  should  never  have  said  that  dancing 
was  a  good  thing." 

"  Try  it  and  see,"  answered  Miss  Denison,  with  a  light- 
hearted  smile ;  for  now  they  had  reached  the  ball-room,  and 
the  music  was  so  irresistible  that  she  had  hardly  patience  with 
such  a  dull  movement  as  mere  walking. 

Thornicroft  proved  a  splendid  partner,  and  when,  after 
two  or  three  turns  they  stopped  to  rest,  and  Miss  Denison 
asked  him  to  pronounce  whether  dancing  was  a  good  thing  or 
not,  ho  said,  "I  should  think  not— it  is  so  delightful;  but 
then  I  am  trying  it  under  such  very  favourable  circumstances." 

"  You  said  you  had  forgotten  how  to  dance  !  " 

"  So  I  had ;  but  the  music  tells  me  what  to  do." 

"  It  does  not  tell  those  people,"  continued  Miss  Denison, 
pointing  to  some  heads  which  were  rising  systematically  in 
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the  wrong  places.     "  Look  at  them  ;  how  awfully  out  of  time 
they  are ! " 

"Most  of  the  dancers  are.  Either  Tennyson  has  no  ear 
for  music,  or  he  never  goes  to  balls,  or  he  would  never  have 
dwelt  upon  '  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune,'  as  a  feature  to 
notice  in  a  ball-room.  For  they  never  do,  not  one  in  twenty. 
But  I  declare  if  Sir  Willoughby  is  not  dancing  !  " 

"  Poor  dear,  so  he  is,  and  enjoying  himself.  He  is  doing 
the  old  waltz  they  used  to  dance  in  his  youth.  I  wonder 
what  he  did  for  partners  then,  when  it  was  not  thought  proper 
for  ladies  to  waltz." 

"  Many  engaged  young  ladies  are  under  vows  not  to  do  so 
even  now,"  said  he,  looking  searchingly  at  her  to  see  whether 
she  was  at  all  disturbed  by  the  recollection  that  Captain 
Wymondham  was  probably  still  upstairs  in  a  state  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

Her  face  was  quite  unruffled  as  she  answered;  "How 
stupid  of  them  to  make  any  promises  !  I  never  would." 

She  used  the  conditional,  though  she  was  perfectly  aware 
that  from  the  very  first  Thornicroft  had  known  she  was 
engaged  to  Captain  Wymondham. 

"Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  another  dance  with 
you  this  evening,"  said  he  ;  "  for  I  feel  that  a  little  dancing 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  ?  " 

She  produced  her  card  and  promised  a  galop  after  supper, 
and  then  came  Sir  Willoughby  and  Winifred,  busy  with  some 
dancing  arrangements.  He  drew  Rosie  aside,  and  asked 
where  the  captain  was.  She  said  she  thought  he  was  up- 
stairs. 

"  Still !  I  was  there  myself  a  while  ago,  and  he  was 
sitting  by  himself  looking  like  Old  Gooseberry  !  " 

Rosie  thought  she  would  run  up  and  try  to  get  him  to 
come  down,  but  she  was  engaged  to  dance,  and  her  partner 
came,  so  her  good  intentions  were  frustrated  for  a  while. 

"  Glorious,  glorious  !  "  said  Sir  Willoughby  to  Winifred  ; 
"  there  is  a  nice  little  wigging  in  store  for  Miss  Rosie,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  she  will  kick  up  her  heels  and  run  away." 

But,  in  a  state  of  semi-penitence,  she  ran  upstairs  as  soon 
as  she  could.  Captain  Wymondham  was  indeed  still  there, 
sitting  turning  over  engravings  of  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  and  looking  very  black  indeed.  "  Fools  madly  rush 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  If  Rosie  did  not  put  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  shoulder,  and  bear  the  contact  in  apparent 
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ignorance  of  the  icy  stato  in  which  that  distinguished  person 
at  that  time  found  himself  ! 

"  Almeric  !     What  is  it  ?     I  know  there  is  something."- 
"  Of  course  there  is,"  said  he  coldly,  without  looking  up. 
"  Well,  say  at  once  what  it  is.    Don't  be  cruel  to  your  own 
Rosie ! " 

"  Do  you  require  to  be  told  ?  Did  I  not,  at  some  expense 
of  personal  feeling  and  dignity,  come  to  rescue  you  from  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  you  had  placed  yourself  ?  " 

"Stop,  stop,  please,  dear  Almeric!  What  unfortunate 
position  ?  What  had  I  done  ?  I  was  only  sitting  here,  in  a 
nice  comfortable  chair,  talking  to  Mr.  Thornicroft." 

"  My  dear  Rosamond  !  I  was  horrified  to  see  you.  lowering 
yourself  so — talking  to  him — here  away  from  every  one." 

"  Oh,  that  was  by  pure  accident,"  said  she,  boldly  ;  "  and 
as  for  talking  to  him,  what  is  the  difference  between  talking 
to  him  in  his  house  and  in  ours  ?  " 

"  All  the  difference.  You  go  to  his  house  as  a  matter  of 
business,  and  there  the  matter  should  end.  Tour  family  have 
unfortunately  thought  otherwise,  and  asked  him  here  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  me,  Rosamond — that  is,  if  you  have  the  slightest 
regard  for  my  feelings  or  position — to  keep  yourself  entirely 
aloof.  Be  civil  if  you  like,  though  you  must  see  that  he  is  a 
most  offensive  person,  but  enter  into  no  conversation.  Re- 
member, the  fewer  acquaintances  you  make  whom  you  will 
have  to  drop  hereafter,  the  better." 

"  Well,"  said  Rosie,  "  will  you  be  all  right  if  I  promise  to 
be  good  and  talk  to  him  no  more  ?  I  am  ready  to  promise, 
for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  looking  cross  with  me." 

"  I  was  not  aware,  Rosamond,  that  I  looked  cross,"  said 
he,  in  an  injured  manner. 

"Well,  not  cross,  but  put  out;  you  know  the  kind  of 
thing.  Now  let  us  forget  all  about  it.  I  promise  all  you 
wish,  so  come  down." 

"No,  dear,  I  think  not;  I  only  came  to  see  you.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  soul  downstairs,  and  I  think  I  shall  leave.  You 
look  like  an  angel — but  you  always  do." 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Denison,  laughing,  "  that  is  the  way  you 
should  always  talk ;  it  is  much  nicer  than  the  other." 

"  I  shall  always  talk  that  way  when  I  get  you  away  all 
to  myself;  here  I  find  myself  in  situations  which  I  am 
not  accustomed  to,  and  sometimes  I  am  afraid  you  think 
me  severe ;  but  most  of  it  comes  from  my  love  for  you. 
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I  get  angry  because  my  jewel  is  not  set  quite  as  I  should 
like." 

Lady  Markham.  came  in  just  then  with  some  chaperons 
who  were  tired,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  Rosie,  exclaimed, 
"  Rosamond,  dear,  your  partners  are  looking  for  you.  every- 
where— you  must  go  ;  I  promised  your  grandfather  to  send 
you  down  if  you  were  here." 

"  One  moment,  Rosamond,"  whispered  Captain  Wymond- 
ham  ;  "  you  won't  forget  your  promise  about  Mr.  Thornicroft." 

"  No — I  will  remember,"  was  her  answer ;  "  besides,  he 
won't  want  to  talk  with  me — he  will  be  dancing." 

"  Come,  dear  Rosie,"  said  Lady  Markham,  impatiently, 
"  here  is  your  grandfather  himself." 

"  Rosie,  child,  I  have  been  looking  for  you  high  and  low  ; 
and  for  Winifred  too — where  is  she  ?  You  should  not  accept 
invitations  to  dance  and  then  run  away — should  she,  Captain 
Wymondham  ?  They  are  all  crying  out  for  you  downstairs — 
it  is  a  blessing  I  came  up  here  and  found  you.  Why,  I 
declare  for  once  I  am  a  regular  god  out  of  a  machine,  and 
set  all  right  everywhere  to-night." 

She  went  down  with  Captain  Wymondham,  who  then 
retreated  for  the  evening ;  and  when  he  was  once  gone,  she 
cared  as  little  for  her  promises  as  she  did  for  the  truth  of  the 
answers  she  had  made  him.  She  danced  with  Thornicroft 
without  any  hesitation,  knowing  that  no  one  was  sufficiently 
fond  of  talking  to  Captain  Wymondham  ever  to  tell  him  any- 
thing. She  herself  was  just  a  little  angry  with  him,  and  said 
to  herself  that  she  did  not  see  the  use  of  being  engaged  to  a 
man  who  could  do  nothing  but  sit  in  a  room  alone  looking  at 
stupid  Dresden  Galleries,  instead  of  coming  down  and  dancing 
attendance  on  her,  and  watching  all  her  movements  with 
admiration. 

Winifred,  too,  was  missing — where  was  she  ?  She  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Denison  had  gone  away,  and  feared  lest  he 
might  be  ill.  She  went  at  once  to  his  room,  where  she  found 
him  sitting  by  the  fire  looking  dreamily  into  it.  He  looked 
up  as  she  came  in,  in  her  soft  white  draperies,  but  she  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  What  is  it  ?     I  hope  you  are  well  ?  " 

"  Quite  well." 

"  Then  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Nothing  you  would  care  to  hear." 

"  Still  tell  me." 
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"  I  am  thinking  how  strange  it  is  that  we  unhappy  little 
puppets,  sent  down  to  play  our  own  poor  little  parts  here, 
should  for  the  most  part  spend  our  allotted  time  in  befooling 
each  other." 

Winifred  sighed ;  she  did  not  like  him  in  his  bitter  vein. 
"  Not  all,"  she  said ;  "  there  are  many  who  are  both  good  and 
true  :  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  do  not :  all  are  more  or  less  petty,  selfish,  and 
false,  and  prove  it  by  throwing  you  over  as  soon  as  you 
interfere  with  their  projects  ?  " 

"  Please,  Mr.  Denison,  don't  talk  in  that  way ;  I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  dare  say  you  often  think  ill  of  people  who  don't 
deserve  it ;  you  might,  at  any  rate,  ask  a  few  questions,  and 
give  them  a  chance  of  putting  themselves  right  with  you  !  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  that  is  not  my  way  at  all ;  besides,  when 
you  see  people  false  in  one  thing,  you  know  they  will  be  false 
in  another." 

"  Yes,  if  you  really  do  see  it ;  but  I  hope,  even  if  you 
doubt  me,  you  won't  judge  me  without  inquiry,  as  you  do 
other  people.  I  confess  I  should  not  like  to  be  cast  off  in  that 
way.  Tell  me,  now,  supposing  you  saw  me  apparently  doing 
some  very  bad  thing,  what  you  would  say." 

He  sighed,  and  said,  " '  There  is  another  gone  into  the 
net,'  would  be  what  I  should  think ;  but  I  do  not  know  what 
I  should  say." 

Tears  stood  in  Winifred's  eyes.  "  That  is  all  you  care  for 
me,  then  ?  You  would  not  stretch  out  a  finger  to  save  me,  I 
suppose  ?  But  I  know  you  are  only  talking  in  this  way ; 
you  would  act  differently.  Promise  me  one  thing,  that  you 
will  never  give  up  liking  me  as  much  as  you  do  now  without 
telling  me  why !  " 

"I  cannot  make  a  promise  which  I  know  I  should  not 
keep." 

"Then  one  is  living  on  a  pitfall,"  said  Winifred.  "Are 
you  angry  with  me  now  ?  "  and  she  sat  down  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire,  and  looked  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  No,  dear,  I  am  not.  Will  you  not  go  back  to  the 
people  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  happier  here  for  a  few  moments,  though  you 
are  an  uncomfortable  person  to  be  with." 

"  I  know  I  am — you  had  better  go.  You  are  young,  and 
I  am  old.  You  ought  to  be  dancing." 

"I  am  not  a  child,  and  I  don't  care  so  much  for  dancing," 
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said  she,  petulantly  ;  "  but  I  will  go  as  soon  as  I  hear  you  say 
one  cheerful  thing.  Does  not  Rosie  look  pretty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  especially  when  she  acts  a  lie  with  every  line  of  her 
face." 

"Winifred  felt  hurt,  and  looked  down,  "but  did  not  speak. 

"  I  saw  you  talking  to  Lionel  Brooksbank  very  confiden- 
tially in  the  corner,"  said  he. 

"  Was  I  acting  a  He  ? "  she  asked,  with  some  degree  of 
pique  in  her  tone. 

"  No,  not  unless  you  promised  to  love  him  all  the  days  of 
your  life,  for  I  think  after  the  way  you  spoke  of  him  this 
morning,  that  would  be  rash." 

She  blushed  a  little,  but  her  eyes  were  clear  and  bright 
with  truth,  and  he  saw  it. 

"  I  suppose,  dear,"  continued  he,  "  the  right  man  will 
come  in  time." 

"  Probably,"  said  she,  rising,  and  carelessly  sauntering  out 
of  the  room,  wiping  away  some  half -formed  tears  when  she 
had  got  outside.  She  had  known  and  loved  Mr.  Denison 
always ;  and  though,  perhaps,  if  she  had  examined  herself, 
she  would  have  found  that  her  love  had  somewhat  changed 
its  character  of  late,  all  she  knew  was  that  she  could  not  live 
happily  without  his  good  opinion.  Near  the  ball-room  door 
she  encountered  the  inevitable  Sir  Willoughby,  who  was 
ubiquitous  that  night.  "  Come,  Winifred,"  was  his  greeting, 
"  you  and  Rosie  have  very  odd  ideas  of  a  ball,  if  you  go  and 
stay  away,  Heaven  knows  how  long,  this  way, — first  one,  and 
then  the  other  of  you  !  " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Markham,  after  Winifred  had 
passed  on,  "  she  has  refused  Lionel  Brooksbank  to-night.  He 
went  away  very  early,  and  looked  very  odd.  What  can  make 
her  do  such  queer  things  ?  " 

"  What  has  she  done  queer  ?  "  asked  Sir  Willoughby,  who 
was  in  a  hurry  to  give  some  order,  and  not  attending  properly 
to  what  she  said. 

"  Well,  can  anything  be  more  queer  than  to  refuse  a  good 
offer  ! ! !  Lionel  Brooksbank  is  a  really  nice  young  fellow." 

"  I  suppose  she  knows  a  '  nicerer,'  "  replied  Sir  Willoughby, 
borrowing  from  his  favourite  Dickens,  and  thereupon  he  was 
swallowed  up  amid  the  giddy  throng  in  the  ball-room. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

But  ho  pursued  her,  calling,  "  Stay  a  little  I 
One  golden  minute's  grace." 

Tennyson. 

Ji  MAN  pretty  well  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  able  to 
get  a  couple  of  thousands  a  year,  or  more,  by  easy  woi'k, 
should  not  be  in  want  of  money,  harassed  by  duns,  and  obliged 
to  hide  away  his  wife,  from  motives  of  economy.  Perhaps 
this  thought  sometimes  crossed  Helen's  mind ;  if  it  did,  it 
never  took  shape  in  words,  or  was  willingly  harboured  there. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  may  sometimes  have  thought  her  husband 
did  not  quite  love  her  as  she  loved  him  ;  but  she  had  no  one 
to  compare  him  with  except  people  in  books,  who  might  be 
unreal,  and  easily  satisfied  herself  with  the  received  dictum 
that  love  is  everything  to  a  woman,  and  only  one  item  in  the 
scheme  of  existence  of  a  man.  She  loved  him  more  and  more, 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  such  a  woman  to  do  ;  and  he  was  pleased 
to  accept  her  devotion  with  a  good  grace ;  and  occasionally  he 
went  farther,  and  bestowed  a  little  attention  on  her, — just  as 
you  give  your  canary  a  bit  of  sugar,  or  your  cat  a  few  com- 
pliments. Nevertheless,  his  love,  such  as  it  was,  made  her 
able  to  bear  all  the  hours  of  solitude  and  the  many  slights  and 
mortifications  which  of  necessity  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  one 
whose  very  existence  had  to  be  kept  a  secret.  But  when  the 
long  day,  with  all  its  alarms  of  visitors'  bells,  was  over,  and 
the  outside  world  excluded,  and  she  and  he  were  shut  in  with 
lamp  and  book  for  a  peaceful,  quiet  evening,  then  she  reaped 
her  full  reward  for  her  patience  ;  she  saw  him,  he  was  hers, 
and  she  was  happy.  But  as  time  passed  on  that  joy  was  less 
and  less  frequently  hers ;  Sir  Willoughby  Markham  had  taken, 
a  great  fancy  to  Thornicroft,  and  repeatedly  invited  him  to 
dinner ;  and  other  friends  did  the  same,  and  he  either  could 
not  or  would  not  refuse  them,  and  she  was  left  alone.  But 
when  he  came  in,  he  always  found  her  sitting  up  waiting  for 
his  return,  and  a  bright  look  in  her  face  told  him  how  great 
was  her  delight  at  getting  him  back  again.  Many  a  time 
when  he  found  her  thus,  sitting  with  some  book  which  only  a 
person  of  education  and  refinement  could  have  taken  pleasure 
in,  and  saw  her  handsome,  intellectual  face,  and  singularly 
graceful  bearing,  he  could  not  but  compare  her  with  others, 
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and  own  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  to  equal  her  in  any 
house,  and  question  himself  why  he  still  went  on  hiding  away 
such  a  jewel  in  such  a  dark  place. 

She  never  murmured  at  her  seclusion,  and  yet  gradually 
she  saw  less  and  less  of  him ;  for  friends  from  whom  she  must 
hide  came  about  him,  or  he  was  busy  with  pictures  which 
required  other  models,  and  even  these  must  not  see  her.  She 
retired  to  the  few  rooms  reserved  entirely  to  her  own  use,  and 
waited  until  he  called  her.  Sometimes  it  struck  him  how 
very  lonely  her  life  must  be  ;  but  if  he  pitied  her,  she  hastened 
at  once  to  assure  him  that  she  could  bear  much  worse  things 
than  that  for  the  sake  of  being  with  him;  and  he  said  no 
more,  and  reflected  that,  after  all,  this  was  not  entirely  of  his 
doing.  And  yet  he  hardly  could  have  realized  the  full  in- 
tensity of  her  loneliness,  or  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  to  find  any  one  more  dependent  on  a  husband  than  she 
was  on  him.  If  he  seemed  to  love  her,  she  was  bright  and 
gay ;  if  he  was  silent  or  busy,  and  passed  the  morning  with- 
out speaking,  she  had  no  other  companion.  When  he  went 
out,  she  could  not  go  with  him,  but  was  absolutely  alone.  If 
she  went  out  herself,  she  was  not  the  less  so.  She  saw  crowds 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  with  whose  business  or  pleasure 
she  had  neither  lot  nor  part ; — no  house  was  open  to  her,  no 
face  brightened  into  a  smile  of  recognition  at  the  sight  of  her. 

Provided  she  was  not  seen  leaving  the  house,  she  might 
safely  have  gone  wherever  she  liked,  for  there  was  no  one  who 
would  care  to  discover  her  abode.  In  all  London  there  was 
but  one  person  whom  she  feared  to  meet,  and  that  Mr.  Amber- 
green.  But  she  very  rarely  left  the  house — never,  indeed, 
unless  she  went  for  a  music  lesson  or  to  church ;  partly 
because  the  sight  of  so  many  strange  faces  seemed  to  make 
her  feel  her  solitude  the  more,  and  partly  because  she  did  not 
like  the  servants  to  see  that  she  did  not  venture  to  leave  home 
in  the  same  open  manner  that  every  other  mistress  of  a  house 
did.  She  had  a  vague  idea  that  if  she  went  out  very  seldom, 
they  would  not  notice  how  she  went  or  came,  or  would  think 
it  was  by  some  caprice  that  she  had  chosen  the  less  public 
way. 

One  morning  before  her  illness  she  had  strayed  into  a 
church  which  was  open,  though  no  service  was  going  on.  It 
was  beautifully  decorated  for  some  festival ;  and  there  were 
everywhere  sigrs  that  those  who  cared  for  its  maintenance 
wished  to  make  it  a  becoming  house  of  God.  She  had  felt 
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full  of  cares  and  anxieties  as  she  entered,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  the  place  that  made  her  forget  herself. 
She  sat  down  in  the  deserted  nave,  and  gradually  lost  all 
feeling  of  weakness  and  isolation,  and  all  remembrance  of 
mortal  cares. 

Ever  after  this  time  she  sought  the  same  place.  To  her 
these  quiet  half-hours  of  silent  worship,  voluntarily  sought 
when  the  need  was  felt,  were  far  more  than  any  regularly 
conducted  public  service  could  have  been.  There  was  to  her 
a  jarring  incongruity  in  being  forced  to  sit,  or  stand,  or  kneel 
by  rule  ;  it  seemed  to  take  away  from  the  feeling  of  reverent 
devotion  to  be  rung  in  to  your  prayers,  and  put  by  favour 
into  a  seat  which  could  be  bought  for  money,  by  an  official 
who  is  supposed  never  to  have  any  need  of  the  ministrations 
sought  by  others,  but  to  keep  eyes  and  mind  alert  all  through 
the  service  in  behalf  of  unpunctual  people.  Over  and  over 
again,  from  this  time,  Helen  sought  refuge  from  her  troubles 
in  the  empty  church  of  St.  Olave.  She  went  in  listless  and 
sad ;  she  came  out  bright  and  happy.  It  was  not  that  outer 
things  had  changed,  but  that  she  had  been  so  thoroughly 
taken  out  of  herself  by  the  holy  influence  of  the  place,  and 
her  strong  desire  to  shape  her  life  more  nobly  had  so  filled 
her  heart,  that  when  she  came  out  all  seemed  no  longer  the 
same;  there  was  no  taking  up  ordinary  existence  just  where 
she  had  left  off  on  entering  the  church,  for  all  looked  now  so 
different  that  unawares  she  resumed  daily  life  an  octave  or 
two  higher  in  the  scale  of  happiness. 

Thornicroft  did  not  at  all  sympathize  with  her  joy  when 
she  first  went  home  and  told  him  what  a  church  she  had 
found !  what  lovely  flowers  had  been  used  for  the  wreaths, 
and  how  well  they  had  been  made  !  what  embroideries  and 
carving  and  stained  glass  she  had  seen  !  He  told  her  that  he 
knew  St.  Olave 's  very  well ;  and  that  it  was  a  baby -house ; 
and  that  that  Mr.  Temple,  and  clergymen  like  him,  were 
helping  to  pull  the  Church  down!  He  had  said  this  when 
she  first  went,  before  her  illness ;  she  had  regretted  that  he 
did  not  think  with  her  on  this  point,  but  she  could  see  no 
harm  in  making  God's  house  as  beautiful  as  possible ;  and 
she  had  still  continued  to  go — sometimes  to  prayers,  but 
generally  when  the  church  was  empty. 

Some  time  after  her  recovery,  she  asked  her  husband  if 
Mr.  Townley  had  ever  got  his  church  built,  and  where  it  was. 
Whereupon  Thornicroft,  who  had  always  a  half-defined 
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feeling  of  jealousy  about  Townley,  because  she  seemed  to  take 
so  much  interest  in  him,  answered  at  once,  rather  brusquely, 
"  You  are  a  little  humbug,  Helen ;  what  is  the  use  of  asking 
me  that,  when  you  know  far  more  about  it  than  I  do  ?  " 

"  Stephen  dear,"  said  she,  blushing  from  pain  at  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  as  well  as  at  his  words,  "  1  wonder  what  you 
mean " 

"Don't  you  go  to  his  church  constantly  ?  " 

"No,  I  go  to  St.  Olave's.     Mr.  Townley  is  not  there." 

He  said  nothing,  but  painted  away  as  if  life  depended  on 
his  diligence. 

"  Speak,  Stephen — won't  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Come,  Helen,  that  is  absurd  !  You  must  know  who  is 
the  clergyman  at  St.  Olave's." 

"I  only  know  what  you  told  me  yourself,  dear.  You 
said  that  Mr.  Temple  was  the  clergyman  there,  and  that  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  pull  the  Church  down." 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  long  ago  ;  it  is  Mr.  Townley's  now, 
and  has  been  for  some  time ;  and,  Helen,  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  help  knowing  it." 

"  Stephen  !  please  do  not  doubt  me, — I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  I  say  again  that  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  Then  you  must  be  asleep  all  the  time  you  are  there !  " 

"I  have  only  twice  been  at  the  service  since  I  was  ill,  'and 
both  times  in  the  evening.  One  of  the  clergymen  may  have 
been  Mr.  Townley  ;  but  I  don't  think  so.  Of  course  I  cannot 
be  positive  about  it,  for  I  am  so  afraid  of  any  one  seeing  me, 
that  I  sit  far  away  in  the  corner,  and  there  is  such  a  glare 
between  me  and  the  choir ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  it." 

Thornicroft  did  not  look  as  if  he  believed  her,  but  rather 
as  if  he  were  wondering  why  she  was  not  more  straightfor- 
ward about  it ;  but  he  only  said,  "  If  you  only  go  to  church 
when  there  is  no  service  going  on,  I  should  have  thought  you 
might  just  as  well  stay  in  the  house." 

"  Do  you  not  like  me  to  go?  "  inquired  Helen,  quite  willing 
to  give  up  even  that  if  he  exacted  it. 

"  I  don't  want  to  prevent  you  going, — it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me." 

She  sighed,  and  wished  it  did  make  some  ;  and  in  spite  of 
his  refusal  to  express  his  wishes,  she  did  give  up  going  for 
some  time. 

Invitations  to  dinner  were  so  many  attacks  on  her  peace, 
but,  now  came  an  invitation  from  Sir  Willoughby  Markham 
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winch  would  have  taken  him  from  home  and  from  her  for 
months.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  as  he  told  her  of  it,  in 
such  breathless  anxiety  whilst  waiting  for  some  sign  of  his 
intentions,  that  he  hastened  to  set  her  mind  at  rest  at  once, 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  sight  of  her  face. 

"  I  go  away  with  him !  He  does  not  know  all  that  I  have 
to  keep  me  at  home,  does  he,  darling  ?  " 

"  Then  you  won't  go  ? "  said  she,  beginning  to  breathe 
freely. 

"  Go !  of  course  not ;  why,  I  should  be  away  all  the 
winter !  " 

Here  Helen  rose  and  kissed  him,  too  deeply  grateful  to  be 
able  to  put  her  thankfulness  into  words. 

Sir  Willoughby  had  made  a  scheme  for  foreign  travel 
which  offered  some  temptations  to  Thornicroft.  Mr.  Denison 
had  been  ill,  and  his  doctor  had  insisted  on  his  spending  the 
winter  in  some  warm  climate.  He  had  fixed  on  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  his  daughter  had  teased  him  to  take  her  with 
him ;  but  having  yielded  to  Rosie's  entreaties,  he  found 
having  her  meant  having  a  great  many  other  people  as  well, 
for  Sir  Willoughby  declared  he  could  "  not  bear  being  parted 
that  way  from  her.  She  was  going  to  be  married,  and  then 
he  would  have  to  give  her  up,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  but 
he  had  reckoned  on  keeping  her  with  him  until  that  event 
took  place,  so  if  she  went  abroad,  he  and  his  wife  must  go 
too ; "  and  then,  as  was  not  unnatural,  Captain  Wymondham 
protested  against  being  left  behind.  He  had  been  very  much 
annoyed  with  Miss  Denison  for  ever  thinking  of  going ;  he 
wished  her  to  marry  him  at  once ;  but  she  had  a  great  desire 
to  go  abroad,  and  no  wish  to  marry  for  some  time  longer. 
So  she  declared  her  plain  duty  was  to  stay  with  her  dear  papa 
until  he  was  better,  and  she  could  not  be  happy  unless  she 
did  so ;  he  therefore  reluctantly  added  himself  to  their 
number,  and  Miss  Lace  was  asked  to  go,  that  Rosie  might 
have  a  companion  of  her  own  age.  They  meant  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  then  Sir  Willoughby  proposed  to  buy  a  yacht  and 
cruise  about  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
scheme  which  attracted  Thornicroft  so  strongly.  He  longed 
to  see  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Rhodes  he  knew,  and 
Cyprus  he  knew  ;  but  with  a  yacht  and  a  complaisant  captain 
there  was  no  limit  to  adventurous  delight,  and  Sir  Willoughby 
promised  to  go  where  he  liked,  stay  as  long  as  he  chose,  and 
make  all  things  easy  to  him,  if  he  would  but  go.  Helen  had 
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trembled,  for  even  if  he  could  renounce  the  pleasure,  his  art 
might  well  demand  that  he  should  go. 

"I  believe,"  said  Thornicroft,  seeing  the  relief  his  assur- 
ance brought,  "that  you  are  afraid  of  my  flirting  with  pretty 
Miss  Rosamond  Denison ,  "  but  he  only  said  it  to  tease  her, 
and  make  her  smile  once  more. 

"  I !  "  said  she  ;  "  but  how  could  I  think  so,  when  you  tell 
me  you  love  me  ?  "  She  had  not  a  vestige  of  jealousy  in  her 
nature,  but  she  could  not  look  forward  to  life  apart  from  him 
without  terror.  Still,  those  islands  which  she  had  so  often 
heard  him  pining  to  see  !  She  would  have  liked  to  say, 
"  Tell  him  that  you  will  join  him  when  he  begins  yachting," 
but  she  was  not  equal  to  the  sacrifice.  She  hated  herself  for 
her  selfishness,  but  she  did  so  cling  to  the  sight  of  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  again  went  to  church,  and 
then  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Thornicroft  was  very 
busy,  and  did  not  want  her ;  there  was  nothing  she  could  do 
for  him,  and  the  sight  of  the  spire  of  St.  Olave's,  which  was 
just  visible  from  her  window,  lured  her  out,  though  if  she 
had  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  her  husband  really 
wishing  her  not  to  go,  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to 
risk  displeasing  him.  She  had  even  forgotten  their  former 
conversation  on  the  subject,  for  Thornicroft,  alas  !  often  said 
little  things  of  this  kind  when  out  of  temper. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  fairly  seated  in  her  own  corner  in 
the  gallery  that  she  remembered  he  had  said  this  was  Mr. 
Townley's  church  now.  "Was  it  so  ?  That  distant  priest  en- 
shrined far  away  in  the  choir  might  be  he,  but  just  as  she  was 
slightly  leaning  forward  to  satisfy  herself  on  this  point,  she 
saw  a  gentleman  in  the  middle  of  the  church  looking  earnestly 
at  her  through  his  eye-glass,  and  to  her  great  annoyance  re- 
cognized Ambergreen.  She  drew  back  hastily,  but  it  was  plain 
enough  that  he  had  seen  her,  for  whenever  she  looked  up  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her.  Above  everything  she  wished  to 
avoid  a  meeting  with  him,  for  he  had  come  to  her  mother's 
shop  more  than  once  just  before  she  had  married  Thornicroft, 
and  she  well  remembered  how  difficult  it  had  then  been  to 
shake  him  off.  She  made  a  little  scheme  of  retreat,  and 
carried  it  out  swiftly  and  silently,  leaving  the  church  before 
the  service  was  quite  done;  but  when  she  got  out,  he  was 
already  at  the  door  waiting  for  her.  She  tried  waiting  on 
the  steps  of  the  gallery,  but  was  obliged  to  move  on,  for 
others  soon  canie  after  her. 
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"How  fortunate  I  am,  Miss  Morris,"  said  he,  coming 
towards  ber,  "  to  have  once  more  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ; 
I  thought  and  feared  I  had  lost  all  trace  of  you." 

Helen  bowed  and  tried  to  pass  on  ;  but  he  -would  not  be 
dismissed — not  even  by  a  decided  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Am- 
bergreen." 

"  Do  not  say  good  morning,"  said  he.  "  You  have  always 
just  blessed  my  eyes,  to  disappear  again  immediately;  this 
time  let  me  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  escorting  you  part  of 
your  way  home." 

The  very  idea  of  this  alarmed  Helen.  Home ! — she  had 
no  home  !  her  very  existence  was  a  solemn  secret.  She  was 
hardly  able  to  cope  with  a  wily  man  of  the  world ;  but  her 
absolute  knowledge  that  this  could  not  be,  lent  her  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  decision. 

"  I  had  rather  not !  "  said  she,  decidedly.  "  Excuse  my 
saying  it,  but  I  prefer  going  alone.  Good  morning." 

"  Oh  no,"  cried  he,  coming  close  to  her,  and  speaking  in 
a  low  entreating  voice,  "  let  us  walk  on  a  few  steps,  and  don't 
reject  me  so  earnestly,  or  all  these  heads  of  families  will  wonder 
what  is  the  matter.  Sabbath  stillness  you  know  must  be  re- 
spected. N"o,  you  are  surely  not  going  to  be  so  cruel,  when  I 
have  found  you  at  last,  as  to  vanish  again  for  a  year  or  two." 

Oh,  how  she  longed  to  vanish  !  for  if  he  was  determined 
to  follow  her,  what  was  she  to  do  and  where  to  go  ?  If  he 
would  but  leave  her !  Again  she  tried.  "  I  must  say  good 
morning,"  said  she,  not  only  saying  it  but  going. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  following  her,  "  I  will  not  have  good 
morning  said ;  and  if  you  persist  in  saying  it,  I  shall  still 
come,  just  a  little  way  at  any  rate,  for  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

Helen  looked  helpless  and  very  much  distressed;  her 
courage  was  fast  ebbing  away. 

"  If  this  is  the  way  gentlemen  treat  girls  whom  they  do 
not  consider  ladies,"  said  she,  "  I  must  say  it  is  cruel." 

At  this  juncture  of  the  affair  Mr.  Townley  came  out  of 
the  vestry  door,  after  disrobing  himself.  Helen  joyfully  saw 
him  approach  her,  and,  acting  on  impulse,  at  once  went  up  to 
him,  and  said  simply — 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you.  You  will  walk  home  with  me, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

Intuitively,  he  saw  that  she  had  need  of  his  protection, 
and  instantly  offered  her  his  arm,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
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looked  up  and  recognized  Ambergreen,  who  stood  a  moment 
hesitating.  The  two  gentlemen  bowed  suspiciously  to  each 
other ;  the  next  moment  Ambergreen  naturally  fell  back. 

"  Trust  the  parsons,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  they 
always  carry  the  day.  An  arranged  meeting,  I  suppose. 
No  wonder  she  did  not  want  me  with  her  !" 

He  followed  them  at  some  little  distance,  enraged  at  being 
thus  slighted,  and  maddened  with  pique.  His  was  the  self-love 
of  a  French  nature,  not  lightly  to  be  chafed  or  wounded.  They 
walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  street,  when  Helen,  seeing  an 
empty  cab,  stopped  it  with  the  same  impulsive  quickness 
which  had  made  her  stop  Townley,  said  goodbye  to  the  latter, 
and  drove  away. 

Even  then  the  poor  little  hunted  hare  had  no  home  to 
which  to  direct  the  driver  to  take  her ;  all  she  dared  to  do 
was  to  go  to  a  street  near  Auckland  Square,  and  surrepti- 
tiously make  her  way  into  the  square  garden,  and  so  home  as 
usual.  Thornicroft  was  out.  When  after  a  while  he  came  in, 
she  tried  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Ambergreen  had  been  at  church, 
and  had  spoken  to  her ;  but  he,  who  had  taken  out  a  very 
good  piece  of  work  in  one  of  his  pictures  that  morning, 
thinking  to  improve  it,  and  had,  contrariwise,  ruined  it  for 
the  time  being,  was  in  a  very  ill-temper,  and  unusually  im- 
patient. 

"  Well,  if  he  did  speak  to  you,  he  did  not  eat  you,  did 
he?" 

"No,"  said  Helen  ;  «  but " 

"  Did  you  get  back  here  without  his  seeing  yon  come  in  ?  " 
said  he  anxiously. 

"Yes;  only " 

"  Never  mind  the  rest,"  said  he  impatiently ;  "  you  are 
not  a  bnby,  you  know  I  "  and  he  turned  away  and  left  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

If  he  thinks  to  see 

Some  evil  thing  that  nowise  is  in  me. 
Another  day  the  truth  of  all  will  show. 
Let  pass ;  again  from  out  the  place  I  go 
Wherein  the  sport  of  fortune  I  have  tried. 

Morris. 

Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face ! 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done. 

Tennyson. 

"  THAT'S  a  sham  parting,"  said  Ambergreen  to  himself  when 
left  alone ;  "  I  suppose  they  knew  that  I  was  behind  them. 
But  how  beautiful  she  looks,  and  how  nicely  dressed ! 
Confound  them  both !  I  suppose  she  and  Thornicroft  have 
quarrelled ;  perhaps  he  would  be  more  communicative  now  if 
I  asked  him  about  her.  Hang  it,  how  one  hates  being  sold 
this  way  ;  it  makes  one  look  such  a  fool !  But  if  I  can  serve 
that  young  woman  out,  I  will !  " 

Perhaps  a  vague  wish  to  do  so  took  him  to  Thornicroft's 
studio  next  day.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  between 
them  in  art  matters,  and  both  were  members  of  the  same 
"  clique,"  so  they  ran  through  the  usual  amount  of  pictorial 
gossip,  and  criticised  the  works  in  progress,  especially  Miss 
Denison's  portrait. 

"  I  like  that  girl's  looks  uncommonly,"  said  Ambergreen 
peering  close  into  it.  "  If  ever  I  marry,  my  wife  shall  be 
something  like  that — a  sort  of  doll-angel.  She  looks  as  if  she 
had  lived  always  on  strawberries  and  cream,  doesn't  she? 
I  like  a  girl  who  looks  like  that — all  creamy- white  and  rosy- 
pink.  She  does  not  look  as  if  she  bothered  her  brains  about 
anything  but  making  herself  pretty ;  and  quite  enough  too, 
for  she  succeeds  in  doing  it." 

"  She  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  colour  certainly ;  but  the  worst 
is  one  can't  give  it.  Would  you  have  used  emerald  green 
there  in  the  shadow  ?  "  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  for  hereupon  conversa- 
tion became  rather  technical. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  her,  old  fellow  ?  "  said  Amber- 
green,  when  they  were  done  talking  "  shop."  "  She  will  own 
a  Riding  or  two  in  Yorkshire  from  her  grandfather,  and  lacs 
of  rupees  from  her  father !  I  heard  some  of  the  men  at  the 
Burlington  talking  about  her  the  other  night." 
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"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Thornicroft,  lazily. 

"After  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cash,  she  does  not  come 
up  to  your  Perdita  model.  That  was  a  fine  girl ! — a  divine- 
looking  girl !  What  a  pity  she  went  to  the  bad !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Thornicroft,  turning 
round,  on  fire  in  a  moment. 

"Why,  she  is  always  at  church!  you  know  well  enough 
what  that  means ; — got  something  to  repent  of,  and  that  kind 
of  thing." 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Thornicroft,  vexed  that  he  had  been  pro- 
voked into  showing  so  much  interest.  "  Where  do  you  see 
her  ?  What  church  does  she  go  to  ?  " 

Ambergreen  saw  in  a  moment  what  a  fine  thing  ricochet 
firing  was  ;  and  pleased  to  avenge  himself  on  Helen,  and  not 
sorry  to  worry  Thornicroft  a  little  in  return  for  his  shabby 
conduct  about  her  as  a  model  long  ago,  proceeded  to  tell  his 
story,  supplementing  such  parts  as  he  knew  by  the  aid  of  a 
vigorous  and  unscrupulous  imagination. 

"  She  and  Townley, — you  know  Townley  of  course,  or 
used  to  do,  for  he  is  out  of  your  line  now  that  he  is  a  parson. 
(By  Jove,  I  wonder  how  he  got  his  si  guis  /)  She  and  Town- 
ley  are  great  friends  now ;  she  goes  to  his  church,  and  waits 
for  him  coming  out,  and  then  they  go  off  in  cabs  together  ! ! 
Perhaps  they  are  married  after  all !  Are  they  ?  You  very 
likely  know  far  more  about  it  than  I  do  ;  for  though  I  have 
seen  their  meetings,  I  have  only  heard  them  speak  to  each 
other  once  ;  and  they  might  very  well  be  married  judging  by 
the  way  they  did  so  then." 

"  What  did  they  say  that  once  ?  "  inquired  Thornicroft, 
quite  careless  now  about  hiding  his  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  little  enough,  but  enough  to  show  how  they  stood 
together;  and  when  I  think  it  over,  I  am  sure  they  are 
married.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  was  yesterday;  she 
waited  for  him  till  he  came  out  of  church.  He  takes  some 
time  putting  off  those  ridiculous  papistical  trappings,  you 
know.  She  went  up  to  him  then,  and  put  her  hand  in  his 
arm — just  like  a  wife  ;  but  she  only  said,  '  I  was  waiting  for 
you,  dear,'  and  they  walked  away  most  affectionately.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  follow  a  little ;  I  had  always  a  bit  of  fancy 
for  that  girl ;  but  they  got  into  a  cab  almost  directly,  and 
went  off  somewhere  or  other  together." 

Thornicroft  was  as  pale  as  death,  but  his  back  was  turned 
to  Ambergreen,  and  he  still  pretended  to  be  painting,  so  that 
his  emotion  remained  unnoticed. 
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"  Hang  it,"  said  Ambergrcen,  "  I  feel  awfully  savage  with 
her  if  she  has  gone  and  married  that  parson.  I  shall  never 
get  a  sitting  from  her  now.  Besides,  she  is  too  good  for 
him ; — a  High  Churchman  like  that  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  wanting  to  marry  anybody. 

1  Men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers, 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs ! ' 

as  Swift  says ;  and  he  did  not  speak  without  knowing  what 
he  was  talking  about." 

Thornicroft  was  frantic  with  jealousy  in  a  moment.  She 
had  never  mentioned  anything  of  this  to  him ;  therefore  all 
Ambergreen  said  was  true ;  and  after  all  her  protestations, 
after  all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  her,  it  had  come  to 
this !  It  was  for  Townley's  sake  that  she  spent  these  long 
hours  in  church,  from  whence  she  came  back  looking  so 
happy.  She  might  say  if  she  liked  that  there  was  no  service 
when  she  went,  but  who  would  believe  it  ?  Would  any  one 
go  there  to  stare  at  stone  walls  ? — or  if  it  were  true,  Townley 
also  could  go  when  there  was  no  service  !  He  believed  every 
word  of  Ambergreen's  story,  and  he  forgot  entirely  how  he 
had  cut  Helen  short  the  day  before,  when  she  had  come  to  tell 
him  what  had  passed. 

"  You  look  ill,  old  fellow,"  remarked  Ambergreen,  with 
some  compunction  ;  "  are  you  fond  of  the  girl  ?  " 

"  I  fond  of  her !  "  said  Thornicroft,  angrily ;  "  when  I  lose 
my  heart,  it  will  not  be  to  any  one  who  comes  out  of  a  back 
street  like  Chapel  Street,  trained  up  by  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Morris ;  at  least,  if  I  do,  you  need  waste  no  pity  on  me  when 
I  find  out  my  mistake  !  No,  she  was  a  nice  girl,  and  very 
handsome,  and  I  took  some  interest  in  her,  but  after  all  she 
was  only  a  model !  Disbrowe  has  got  hold  of  a  very  good 
one  too  for  his  Cleopatra.  If  I  were  not  going  abroad,  I 
would  paint  her  myself  as  Medea,  or  Clytemnestra,  or  some 
of  those  dove-like  dames  of  old." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  were  going  abroad,"  said 
Ambergreen. 

Neither  did  Thornicroft  himself  five  minutes  before,  only 
when  in  trouble  flight  was  always  his  only  refuge.  He  was 
now  trembling  all  over,  but  was  doing  his  best  to  hide  it 
from  his  friend. 

"  Yes — one  wants  new  ideas.  I  am  going  to  the  East,  I 
think ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  bother  myself  with  making  plans. 
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I  Lave  been  meaning  to  go  for  some  time ;  it  is  having  to 
pack  keeps  me  back  a  little." 

Thornicroft  now  sat  down,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
could  not  stand.  If  Helen  was  false, — and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  she  was, — then  there  was  not  another  person  in 
the  world  worthy  of  trust.  He  might  not  have  loved  her,  i.e., 
been  in  love  with  her, — for  he  did  love  her  most  truly  in  his 
own  selfish  way, — but  he  had  always  trusted  her  as  the  very 
soul  of  truth  and  honour.  Had  he  played  away  his  life  then 
for  absolutely  nothing  ?  Take  away  her  love  for  him,  and 
she  was  nothing ;  to  him,  at  least,  she  lost  her  very  motive  for 
existing ! 

"  You  look  ill,"  again  said  Ambergreen. 

"  I  am  not  quite  the  thing,"  said  Thornicroft ;  "  that  is 
why  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  abroad.  I  ought  to  have  gone 
before,  but  I  wanted  this  portrait  done,  and  the  money  for  it." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  exclaimed  Ambergreen,  spi-inging 
up,  "  I  must  go.  I  am  going  to  have  an  interview  with  a 
gentleman  with  a  hooked  nose,  myself,  this  morning.  Money 
is  the  greatest  nuisance  in  the  world :  it  comes  between  one 
and  everything  worth  having;  and  to  think  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  have  more  than  they  have  the  least 
idea  what  to  do  with  ! — Good-bye." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

He  fain  had  spoken  to  her, 
And  loosed  in  words  of  sudden  fire  the  wrath 
And  smoulder' d  wrong  that  burnt  him  all  within ; 
But  evermore  it  seem'd  an  easier  thing 
At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her  dead, 
Than  to  cry  "Halt,"  and  to  her  own  bright  face 
Accuse  her  of  the  least  immodesty ; 
And  thus  tongue-tied,  it  made  him  wroth  the  more 
That  she  could  speak  whom  his  own  ear  had  heard 
Call  herself  false. 

Tennyson. 

THOENICROFT  felt  crushed.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  speak 
to  Helen.  There  was  no  Helen, — to  him  she  had  ceased  to 
exist.  He  resolved  to  go  quietly  away,  without  a  word  of 
remonstrance  or  explanation,  leaving  her  to  her  own  con- 
science. He  went  heavily  upstairs,  hoping  she  was  out  of  the 
way,  and  would  remain  so  until  he  got  his  things  together, 
and  went,  if  not  abroad,  at  least  out  of  that  house.  He  began 
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his  work,  packing  as  lie  had  never  packed  before.  Helen 
was  not  there ;  that  was  his  only  good.  She  had  gone  out 
early,  no  one  knew  exactly  where ;  but  before  he  had  quite 
finished  she  came  gaily  dancing  in,  bearing  a  very  armful  of 
bright  flowers. 

"  Here,  Stephen,  look  what  beauties !  Did  you  miss  me  ? 
I  heard  you  say  at  breakfast  you  would  give  anything  for 
some  flowers,  so  I  stole  away  to  Covent  Garden,  and  now 
I  hope  I  have  chosen  some  which  you  will  like,  for  have  I  not 
brought  a  quantity  ?  I  was  afraid  you  would  say  that  I  had 
been  extravagant." 

"  All  that  is  a  mere  excuse,"  thought  Thornicroft ;  "  she 
has  been  somewhere  with  Townley.  She  takes  too  much 
pains  with  her  lies — they  are  not  natural." 

"  Packing ! "  she  exclaimed,  stopping  suddenly  short. 
"  Dear  Stephen,  you  are  not  going  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  he  coldly. 

"  Oh,  where  ?  "  said  she  with  sharp  pain  in  her  voice. 

"  Never  mind,"  was  his  only  answer. 

"  But  I  do  mind,  dear,"  she  said,  putting  down  her  bright 
burthen  and  coming  nearer.  "  If  you  are  going  away,  I  do 
hope  you  will  take  me  with  you." 

"  You  know  you  hope  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  said  he 
roughly,  shaking  off  her  hand  which  she  had  placed  upon  his 
shoulder.  She  stood  looking  at  him  in  loving  wonder. 

"  Are  you  teasing  me,"  said  she  timidly,  "  or  are  you  really 
angry  with  me  ?  " 

He  busied  himself  about  his  portmanteau,  silently  adding 
finishing  touches  where  they  were  wanted,  but  not  deigning 
to  speak.  "All  the  good  actresses  come  from  her  class," 
thought  he,  "  and  she  is  not  behind  the  best  of  them  iu  skill ; 
perhaps  she  will  take  to  that  afterwards."  He  felt  utterly 
dead  to  her,  perfectly  able  to  contemplate  this  "  afterwards" 
unmoved,  and  went  on  with  what  he  was  doing,  feeling  as 
cold  as  a  stone.  But  whilst  he  was  kneeling  over  his  things 
she  came  and  knelt  also,  throwing  her  arm  round  his  neck 
and  laying  her  soft  cheek  against  his,  and  saying  in  a  low 
sweet  voice — 

"  I  have  vexed  you,  dear,  and  I  am  so  sorry ;  say  you  will 
forgive  me,  or  I  shall  never  again  feel  happy." 

For  half  a  second  he  was  tempted  to  tell  her  all,  listen  to 
her  answer,  and  believe  the  story  or  not,  according  to  its 
tenor ;  but  in  a  moment  he  despised  himself  for  having  such 
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a  thought,  became  as  hard  as  ever,  and  said,  "  I  ain  something 
more  than  vexed,  Helen,  and  my  forgiveness  is  of  little 
consequence  to  you.  There  are  things  one  can  neither  forgive 
nor  speak  of,  and  this  is  one  of  them  ; "  and  he  put  her  arm 
aside  with  complete  indifference,  and  stood  up,  looking  down 
with  interest  on  his  locked  portmanteau,  to  see  if  his  work 
was  good. 

"  Stephen,"  said  she,  standing  with  clasped  hands  by  him, 
"can  you  really  speak  thus?  Can  I  have  done  anything  so 
bad  as  to  cause  this,  and  not  know  it  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  he,  coldly;  "quite  impossible. 
Of  course  you  know  it." 

"  But  I  do  not — I  do  not  know  one  thing  that  I  have  done 
to  cause  you  to  be  angry  with  me.  If  I  have  done  anything 
without  knowing  it,  you  have  only  to  tell  me,  dearest,  and  I 
promise  never  to  do  it  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  If  vows  and  promises  had  had  any  meaning  or  value  for 
you,  I  should  not  have  had  this  pain  and  grief  now." 

"  Pain,  dear  Stephen,  and  caused  by  me  ?  "  and  her  tea'rs 
began  to  flow. 

"  Pain  and  shame,  which  will  stick  by  me  wherever  I  go 
as  long  as  I  live,"  said  he,  beginning  to  talk  himself  into  the 
possession  of  more  feeling. 

"  And  you  will  not  tell  me  ?  "  said  she,  struggling  to  speak. 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  the  murdered  man  to  tell  his  murderer 
the  name  of  the  instrument  which  killed  him  ?  " 

"  You  talk  so  seriously,  and  I  have  not  even  an  idea  what 
you  mean, — not  a  shadow  of  one.  Please  tell  me." 

"Helen,  you  are  a  good  actress,  and  you  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  me  that  I  am  doing  my  best  to  act  my  part  too, 
and  go  away  quietly,  sparing  you  a  scene." 

"Are  you  really  going,"  said  she,  "and  leaving  me  here? 
Is  this  our  parting  ?  " 

"Would  you  have  us  not  part?,"  said  he  severely,  not 
once  looking  at  her. 

She  could  not  speak,  for  now  the  remembrance  of  her  old 
vow  made  in  the  little  room  in  Chapel  Street  came  to  her 
mind,  and  the  bitter  knowledge  that  the  time  had  come  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  keep  it. 

"  Stephen,  you  need  not  go,"  said  she,  making  a  violent 
effort  to  speak  calmly  ;  "  I  do  not  forget  my  promise  to  leave 
you  if  ever  I  saw  that  I  failed  to  make  you  happy.  I  must 
go  now,  for  I  fear  the  time  has  come." 
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Thornicroft  took  this  amiss  in  a  moment,  and  felt  very 
much  irritated  at  her  being  able  to  propose  such  a  thing. 

"  You  go !  "  cried  he,  forgetting  all  his  previous  reserve, 
"and  where ?  To  your  friend  Mr.  Townley,  I  suppose  !  " 

Instantly  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  day  when  she  had 
confided  to  Mr.  Townley  that  she  was  married  to  Thornicroft. 
She  thought  that  the  latter  had  discovered  that  she  had  done 
so,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  present  anger. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,"  said  she,  trembling  a  little,  "  I  know  I 
have  been  very  much  to  blame  about  Mr.  Townley — indeed 
I  do  ;  but  can  you  not  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Forgive  you  ?     No.     By  Jove,  I  should  think  not !  " 

"  Not  if  I  confess  all  ?     I  wanted  to  do  so  before." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  confess  now.  I  know  all ;  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness  for  treachery  like  yours." 

"  I  have  been  very,  very  unhappy  about  it  very  often,  and 
have  felt  so  guilty ;  but  I  did  want  to  confess  to  you  once, 
although  I  was  afraid  to  do  so.  But,  Stephen,  you  stopped 
me  then — indeed  you  did,  so  it  is  not  quite  my  fault." 

"  It  is  an  old  affair  then,"  said  he  bitterly.  "  I  did  not 
give  you  credit  for  being  so  hardened." 

"I  am  not  hardened.  I  did  want  to  confess,  and  have 
been  unhappy." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  your  confessions,  or  for  your  unhappi- 
ness  either.  The  more  unhappy  you  are,  the  better  for  you  ; 
you  ought  to  be  so.  But  keep  your  feelings  and  your 
confessions  to  yourself.  I  know  all  without  your  telling  me 
anything,  and  I  warn  you  that  I  choose  to  hear  no  more  about 
it.  You  had  a  home  here  and  my  love — you  valued  neither ; 
now  all  is  over.  You  are  free  to  stay  or  go  as  you  choose, 
but  I  do  not  come  back  so  long  as  you  are  here ; "  and  thus 
saying  he  left  her,  without  giving  her  a  chance  of  answering 
what  he  had  said. 

But  words  then  would  have  availed  nothing.  What  did 
she  do  ?  With  tearless  eyes  and  bitterly  aching  heart  she 
began  in  her  turn  to  prepare  to  go.  Her  preparations  were 
soon  made :  two  or  three  books,  two  or  three  old  trifles 
brought  from  her  own  home,  some  little  photographs  of 
Thornicroft, — that  was  all  she  would  take.  She  chose  her 
plainest  dress,  looked  to  see  if  she  had  enough  money  to  take 
her  to  her  mother,  and  then  all  was  done,  and  she  was  ready 
to  go.  But  could  she  ever  be  ready  to  go  ?  Tears  which  she 
forced  back  blinded  her  eyes ;  her  throat  swelled  to  suffoca- 
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tion;  but  her  will  was  firm,  and  never  for  one  moment  did 
sue  doubt  that  she  ought  to  leave  his  house.  She  went  a  last 
pilgrimage  through  all  the  rooms,  spending  a  shorter  and 
shorter  time  in  each,  for  quick  memories  of  past  happiness 
crowded  on  her,  and  the  pain  of  looking  on  all  for  the  last 
time  was  almost  unbearable.  The  studio  was  too  much  for 
her ;  she  half  opened  the  door,  but  had  not  courage  to  enter 
that  room.  She  closed  it  carefully,  and  then  left  the  house, 
out  into  the  wide  world,  knowing  that  there  was  not  a  single 
house  in  all  London  open  to  her,  not  a  face  in  the  world 
which  would  brighten  at  her  approach.  She  walked  on  and 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station, 
partly  to  calm  herself,  and  partly  because  her  purse  was  so 
slenderly  filled  that  she  was  doubtful  whether  she  could 
afford  to  pay  for  a  cab,  and  still  have  enough  for  so  long  a 
journey.  After  walking  a  long  time,  she  passed  an  open 
church,  and  .could  not  resist  a  strong  impulse  to  enter  it. 
She  did  so,  though  it  was  one  which  she  had  never  seen 
before.  Some  one  was  playing  the  organ ;  and  the  wondrous 
harmonies  and  the  solemn  stillness,  and  the  comforting  sense 
of  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  Father  of  All,  soothed 
her,  and  after  tears  which  relieved  her,  some  degree  of  peace 
entered  her  soul.  She  would  write  to  him  as  soon  as  she 
arrived  at  her  mother's,  and  tell  him  all  that  she  had  said  and 
done  the  day  she  told  Townley,  and  he  who  was  true  and 
generous  would  believe  her,  and  all  would  again  be  well. 
She  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  had  anything  more  in 
his  mind  against  her  than  that  old  sin  of  taking  Townley  into 
her  confidence,  and  was  sure  he  would  believe  her  when  she 
told  him  how  it  had  happened.  Then  she  set  off  again  to  the 
railway  station,  succeeded  in  reaching  it  just  in  time  for  a 
train  which  departed  about  five,  which  whirled  her  away 
from  all  she  held  dearest  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Wron{»  in  the  one  thing  rare, 
Oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear ! 

B.  Browning. 

Haply  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself. 

Hamlet. 

THIS  was  what  she  did ;  what  did  he  do  ?  He  wandered  up 
and  down,  and  round  and  round  the  streets  and  squares  near 
home,  thinking  over  all  that  had  happened.  He  was  far  too 
deeply  wounded  and  angry  with  her  to  be  able  to  harbour  one 
thought  of  grief  or  pity  for  her ;  but  he  passed  in  review 
everything  which  had  taken  place  since  their  first  meeting, 
and  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct  during 
all  that  time.  From  first  to  last  he  had  acted  a  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  part  towards  Helen.  To  begin  with,  he  had 
married  her  when  he  saw  that  her  happiness  was  endangered 
by  his  thoughtlessness ; — not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would 
have  been  half  so  generous.  Then  he  had  risked  his  profes- 
sional existence  by  going  abroad  with  her,  and  burying 
himself  in  out-of-the-way  places  for  nearly  two  years ;  he  had 
given  her  every  advantage  money  could  buy,  when  money 
was  only  too  scarce  with  him ;  and  had  worshipped  her  as  an 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  fair,  and  good,  and  true.  Even 
when  he  found  out  how  wretchedly  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
her,  he  had  uttered  no  reproaches,  had  threatened  no  exposure, 
nor  would  he  now ; — he  would  only  tell  her  quietly  that  she 
must  go  to  her  mother,  and  if  she  obeyed  him  she  should  have 
a  fair  allowance  ;  but  she  must  trouble  him  no  more. 

He  felt  that  no  one  could  do  more  than  this ;  she  would 
live  there  in  comfort  while  he  would  finish  as  best  he  could  a 
life  ruined  by  that  mad  act  of  unselfishness.  And  so  all  was 
over,  and  the  one  being  whom  he  had  implicitly  trusted,  and 
who  had  seemed  to  him  a  visible  link  between  himself  and  a 
world  above,  was  more  false  than  all  others.  Now  that 
Ambergreen  had  opened  his  eyes  a  hundred  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances rushed  to  his  mind,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
shown  him  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  able  to  read  Helen's 
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thoughts  as  he  had  believed.  How  could  he  have  been  so 
blind,  so  idiotic,  as  not  to  suspect  some  change  in  her  when 
time  after  time,  no  matter  how  sad  and  quiet  she  had  been 
whilst  with  him  and  when  she  went  out,  she  always  came 
back  joyous  and  gay,  and  yet  said  that  she  had  not  exchanged 
a  word  with  any  one  ?  Then,  if  that  were  not  enough,  might 
not  Townley's  manner  have  moved  him  to  suspicion  ?  Twice 
within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  Townley  had  been  in  his 
studio,  and,  without  at  the  time  connecting  it  in  any  way 
with  Helen,  he  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  remarking  how  odd 
and  uncertain  his  behaviour  was,  how  his  eyes  turned  to  the 
door,  and  the  words  remained  suspended  on  his  lips,  whenever 
steps  were  heard  outside.  No  doubt  he  had  been  expecting 
Helen's  entrance;  all  was  only  too  clear;  but  it  was  very 
hard  to  be  thus  punished  for  the  best  deed  of  his  life  !  Whilst 
thinking  thus  bitterly  of  the  past,  and  painfully  of  the  future, 
he  felt  a  touch  on  his  shoulder,  and  heard  the  sound  of  his 
own  name.  Shaking  himself  into  consciousness  of  the  outside 
world,  he  saw  Sir  Willoughby  Markham.  "  I  have  been  to 
your  house,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he ;  "I  wanted  to  pay  my 
debts  to  you,  for  we  are  off  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Thornicrof t  looked  as  if  ho  were  searching  in  his  brain  for 
means  of  comprehending  Sir  Willoughby's  words.  "  How  ill 
you.  look !  "  continued  Sir  Willoughby .  "  What  is  the  matter? 
I  am  sure  you  did  wrong  to  refuse  to  go  with  us — any  one 
can  see  that  you  want  a  change." 

"  Have  you  got  the  yacht  ?  "  said  Thornicrof  t,  rousing 
himself  with  an  effort.  They  had  not  got  the  yacht,  but 
were  going  without  it ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  had  enough 
of  Italy,  no  doubt  the  agent  Sir  Willoughby  was  employing 
would  have  found  one,  and  got  it  all  ready,  and  then  they 
could  go  where  they  chose ;  and  again  Sir  Willoughby  urged 
Thornicroft  to  accompany  them.  Thornicroft  had  a  dull, 
stupefied  look,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  only  fit  to  obey 
orders,  and  could  arrange  nothing  for  himself.  So  Sir 
Willoughby  insisted  on  his  coming  to  dine  with  him  that 
night  to  talk  it  all  over.  "Do  come,"  he  added  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye;  "we  are  quite  alone;"  for 
he  was  perfectly  aware  Thornicroft  did  not  like  Captain 
Wymondham. 

"But,"  pleaded  Thornicroft,  on  whom  all  this  by-play 
was  lost,  "  I  havo  to  go  into  town  to  arrange  about  all  kinds 
of  things ;  and  I  have  not  time  to  do  that  and  go  home  and 
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dress."  For  though  he  would  gladly  have  avoided  spending 
this  evening  alone,  he  dreaded  of  all  things  entering  his  own 
house  again  and  seeing  Helen.  Sir  Willoughby  promised  he 
should  be  welcome  in  any  dress,  and  then  he  accepted 
thankfully. 

He  never  went  home  that  night, — he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  face  that  trial, — but  slept  at  an  hotel  near  Sir 
Willoughby's ;  next  day,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  do  so, 
to  make  all  final  arrangements  before  leaving  England.  He 
had  all  but  promised  to  go  yachting  with  Sir  Willoughby. 
He  liked  the  sea,  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  places  they  talked 
of  visiting,  and  he  liked  all  the  party  he  was  going  with.  To 
him  Miss  Denison  was  by  no  means  the  same  person  that  she 
appeared  to  be  to  the  members  of  her  own  family,  or  friends 
intimate  enough  to  see  her  frivolity  and  selfishness.  She 
reserved  her  powers  of  pleasing  for  new  people,  and  had  a 
subtle  way  of  intuitively  discovering  the  kind  of  character 
each  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance  most  admired  in  a  woman, 
and  of  adopting  it  as  her  own  for  the  time  being.  With 
Thornicroft  she  was  apparently  rather  distant  and  retiring,  but 
somehow,  in  spite  of  that,  and  though  he  rarely  approached 
her,  she  was  usually  to  be  seen  by  his  side  listening  defer- 
entially to  his  conversation,  putting  in  a  few  sympathetic 
words  in  a  soft,  musical  tone,  if  she  heard  him  complaining  of 
anything,  high  or  low,  and  very  fairly  earning  the  reputation 
of  being  "a  sweet,  unselfish,  gentle  girl."  Besides,  as  he  now 
said,  he  wanted  a  thorough  change  to  drive  this  dreadful 
business  out  of  his  head.  He  did  not  intend  to  ruin  his  life 
by  fretting  about  Helen, — she  had  cost  him  far  too  much 
already ;  but  unless  he  went  away  he  would  be  reminded  of 
her  at  every  turn.  A  few  months  abroad  would  cure  him 
of  that,  and  then  he  would  come  back  and  make  a  fresh  start. 

He  went  into  his  house  by  the  studio  entrance,  by  means 
of  a  rarely  used  latch-key,  and  looked  sadly  around.  "  It  is 
like  leaving  half  one's  life  behind,"  thought  he,  "  to  go  and 
leave  one's  room  and  one's  work  in  this  way ;  but  nntil  the 
chain  is  fairly  broken  with  her  I  could  not  settle  here."  He 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  with  a  pipe  whilst  settling  what  to 
take  with  him ;  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  thoughts  would 
revert  to  the  past.  He  weighed  himself  in  the  balance  ;  he 
did  not  find  himself  wanting.  "  No  !  hang  it,"  thought  he, 
"  I've  done  my  best,  and  painted  my  best  too ;  and  whether 
my  pictures  are  good  or  bad,  they  are  as  good  as  I  could  make 
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them.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  done  one  day's  work 
for  money ;  if  I  had,  I  should  be  in  a  different  position  now, 
and  not  hugging  myself  because  for  once,  thanks  to  Sir 
Willoughby  Markham,  I  have  got  a  little  money  in  my  pocket ! 
If  I  had  gone  in  for  portrait-painting,  or  done  the  same  thing 
as  those  fellows  down  there  do,"  said  he  to  himself,  shooting 
a  thought  across  to  an  artists'  quarter  a  mile  or  two  away, 
"  by  Jove,  but  things  would  have  been  more  conmfortable  here, 
there's  no  denying  it ; — but  I  should  not  have  been  happy.  I 
was  born  to  be  an  artist,  and  ought  never  to  have  thought  of 
anything  else.  Well,  now  I  must  get  these  finished  things 
off,  and  then  I  will  go  too ;  but  I  must  write  a  line  to  that 
girl  upstairs,  and  leave  her  some  of  Sir  Willoughby's  notes. 
There's  many  a  man  would  wash  his  hands  of  her,  and  not 
give  her  a  penny,  but  I  mean  to  treat  her  well  to  the  last." 
He  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  began  to  compose  a  letter,  but 
his  pen  was  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  enclose  you  some  money,  and  wish  you  to  go  to  your 
mother  in  Yorkshire.  Though  all  is  at  an  end  between  us, 
yet  whilst  you  stay  there  I  shall  give  you  as  much  as  this 
quarterly.  I  entreat  you  to  remain  with  her.  Do  not  write 
to  me — I  shall  not  get  your  letter  if  you  do ;  besides,  my 
naiid  is  made  up,  and  the  less  pain  you  ask  me  to  bear  now, 
the  better." 

He  did  not  sign  it,  but  sealed  it  carefully,  and  then  rang 
for  Phoebe  to  get  his  portmanteaus  brought  down. 

"  Give  this  to  your  mistress,"  said  he,  after  his  order  had 
been  obeyed.  Phoebe  stared. 

"  She  is  not  here,  sir ;  she  went  out  after  you  yesterday, 
and  never  came  back." 

"  Oh,  did  she  ?  "  said  he,  trying  to  seem  careless,  and  as  if 
she  had  done  just  what  he  expected  her  to  do.  "  That's  right  ;• 
ahe  left  a  note  for  me  though,  did  she  not  ?  " 

Yes,  there  was  a  note  which  he  would  not  let  Phoebe 
bring,  for  he  too  wished  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  rooms 
upstairs.  The  deserted  bower  smote  sadly  on  his  sight, — all 
neat  and  trim,  but  with  a  foreshadowing  of  coming  desolation. 
It  was  all  too  trim ;  for  she  left  things  about,  tossed  her  work 
down  if  he  called  her,  ran  away  and  forgot  her  hat  or  her 
book ;  but  now  all  that  was  over, — her  face  would  brighten  it 
r.o  more.  He  went  into  the  bed-room  ;  all  was  in  order  there 
also  ;  no  signs  of  recent  packing — none  of  the  confusion  of  a 
departure.  Yes,  one  little  faded  flower  was  there — a  sweet 
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narcissus — one  of  the  handful  she  had  brought  him  the  day 
before.  It  had  been  overlooked,  and  was  now  withered, 
whilst  its  careless  companions,  which  had  been  rescued  by 
Phcebe,  were  flaunting  it  in  the  window  in  the  sunshine.  He 
would  not  let  himself  pick  it  up,  or  think  about  it  or  her,  or 
trace  obvious  analogies.  He  opened  some  of  the  drawers — all 
were  full ;  had  she  taken  nothing  with  her  ?  Where  was  the 
note  ?  It  was  soon  found ;  but  it  was  only  a  sealed  envelope 
containing  some  keys  which  he  usually  entrusted  to  her,  and 
the  words,  "  I  have  gone  to  my  mother.  God  bless  you." 

He  was  fast  growing  melancholy,  and  could  not  but 
remember  a  thousand  sweet  loving  acts  of  thoughtf  ulness,  and 
sympathizing  words,  and  patient  forbearance.  "  She  seemed 

an  angel,"  he  thought;  "but But  he  could  not  bring 

himself  to  speak  ill  of  her.  The  affair  was  over,  and  he 
would  not  reproach  her  now ; .  he  would  even  care  for  her 
comfort.  He  rang  for  Phcebe,  ordered  her  at  once  to  pack 
up  all  her  mistress's  things,  and  told  her  that  she  had  gone  to 
the  country  for  her  health,  and,  as  he  was  going  away  too, 
would  not  be  back  yet ;  "so  put  in  everything  she  has — her 
books  and  everything ;  for  she  will  want  them  all,  I  know  ; 
do  it  at  once."  And  then  as  the  girl  began  emptying  the 
drawers,  and  the  sight  of  the  different  well-known  little 
li  aeries  touched  him  painfully,  he  retreated  again  to  the 
studio. 

"  Since  she  has  gone,  I  must  send  this  letter  by  post," 
thought  he,  and  sat  down  to  direct  it;  but  all  at  once  he 
stopped  in  dismay.  How  was  he  to  address  it  ?  He  did  not 
choose  to  say  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  nor  did  he  like  to  say  Miss 
Morris.  He  did  not  wish  to  announce  to  all  the  gossiping 
world  at  Evenwood  Edge  that  she  was  his  wedded  wife,  nor 
was  he  quite  prepared  to  cut  her  so  coldly  off  from  all  her 
rights  and  privileges,  and  sat  balancing  the  question.  "Any- 
how," thought  he,  "though  she  is  no  longer  my  wife,  and 
though  I  disown  her,  it  has  a  brutal  kind  of  look  to  say  Miss 
Morris,  But  what  else  can  I  do  ?  If  I  put  the  old  woman's 
name,  she  may  never  give  her  the  letter ;  so  here  goes, — it  is 
her  fault,  and  not  mine!"  He  wrote  it,  and  then  some 
directions  for  her  boxes — the  same,  but  determined  he  would 
arrange  so  that  Phoebe  did  not  see  them;  and  then,  having 
settled  these  and  other  business  matters,  ran  upstairs  again  to 
give  Phcebe  some  last  orders,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
her  superciliously  fingering  a  dingy,  semi-familiar-looking  old 
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volume.  Could  it  be  the  very  book  over  which  she  was 
poring  when  he  first  saw  her  ?  It  was  the  very  History  of 
Greece  over  which  he  had  told  her  the  story  of  Iphigenia ! 
She  had  treasured  it  up  as  a  dear  remembrance  of  their  first 
meeting,  and  opening  it  with  a  trembling  hand  he  saw, 
"  Tuesday,  April  10.  A  very  happy  day,  and  the  forerunner 
of  many  happier." 

"  That  is  not  worth  sending,  Phcebe,"  he  said,  and  took  it 
away  with  him,  lest  the  girl  should  forget  what  he  had  said, 
and  send  it  after  Helen,  to  remind  her  that  her  chronicle  of 
happy  days  had  come  to  a  perpetual  end. 

And  now,  all  that  he  had  to  do  being  done,  he  hurried 
downstairs,  eager  to  get  away,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  seo 
the  rooms  where  she  had  lived  and  moved,  or  the  things 
which  her  hand  had  touched  ;  and  while  thero,  busy  memory 
each  moment  recalled  to  his  mind  some  action  which  would 
seem  to  prove  her  worthy  of  all  love  and  honour.  He  was  so 
shaken  and  softened,  that  if  she  had  been  in  the  house,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  hurried  to  her  presence.  As  it 
•\vas,  he  was  tempted  to  rewrite  that  letter — even  to  offer  to 
go  and  see  her — to  give  her  one  chance  of  speaking  for 
herself.  He  went  into  the  studio  to  think  it  over,  and  walked 
up  and  down  with  the  old  book  Helen  had  treasured  tightly 
clasped  in  his  hand.  "  Poor  little  thing  !  "  said  he,  remembering 
the  loving  inscription  he  had  seen  in  it  upstairs,  "  and  so  she 
stored  up  this,  and  noted  down  the  day  we  met,  and  owned 
that  she  was  happy  with  me.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is 
some  terrible  mistake,  and  that  she  is  still  her  own  true 
self  ?  "  and  he  opened  the  book  to  see  her  writing  once  more, 
making  no  attempt  to  check  this  slight  return  to  tenderness 
of  which  he  was  now  conscious.  But  while  he  sought  the 
few  words  which  she  had  written,  a  long  slip  of  paper  with 
writing  on  it  fell  out,  and  fluttered  down  to  the  floor  in  slow 
wavy  descent ;  and  there  at  his  feet  Thornicrof t  read  what 
seemed  a  heaven-sent  proof  that  his  wife  was  unworthy,  and 
that  all  his  present  thoughts  were  the  mere  weakness  of 
misplaced  affection,  for  it  contained  Townley's  address  in  his 

own  writing.     His  name  was  not  there,  but  17, Street, 

Crescent,  was  his  house,  and  he  no  doubt  had  given  this 

paper  to  Helen.  It  was  the  address  that  he  had  written  for 
her  the  day  he  had  learnt  she  was  Thornicroft's  wife,  and  he 
gave  it  to  her  when  she  promised  to  send  to  him  if  she  needed 
help  from  him.  But  on  Thornicrof  t  the  effect  of  this  di.s- 
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covery  was  decisive.  It  not  only  proved  that  she  was  in  secret 
communication  with  Townley,  but  it  also  proved  that  she  no 
longer  cared  for  himself — for  if  she  had  still  loved  him,  would 
she  have  hidden  away  Townley's  address  in  a  book  kept  as  a 
memorial  of  their  own  first  meeting  ?  Her  feelings  must 
have  grown  very  dead  before  she  could  have  mixed  up  her 
memoranda  of  love  in  that  manner. 

He  crumpled  up  the  paper  in  bitter  contempt  of  his  own 
weakness ;  it  was  in  vain  to  waste  more  thought  on  her. 
Now  he  at  once  left  the  house,  and  that  night  he  went  to 
Paris,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
leaving  no  address,  not  knowing  how  long  he  was  going  to 
stay  away,  or  where  he  was  going,  but  congratulating  himself 
on  every  mile  he  put  between  himself  and  her  whom  he  had 
once  thought  he  loved. 

If  his  eyes  could  have  pierced  through  the  thick  darkness, 
and  the  many,  many  miles  which  divided  them,  he  might 
have  seen  his  young  wife,  whom  he  had  once  believed  so 
sweet  and  true,  in  her  little  chamber  under  her  mother's  roof, 
alone  at  last  with  her  aching  heart  and  sorrowful  thoughts. 
She,  too,  was  looking  out  into  the  dark  night,  vainly  trying 
to  bridge  the  gulf  which  lay  between  them.  "Where  was 
he  ?  Would  he  come  ?  Would  he  seek  her,  or  send  for  her 
to  go  to  him  ?  Was  he  thinking  of  her  ?  "  She  only  hoped 
he  was  not  too  unhappy,  for  bitterly  as  she  felt  she  had 
offended  him,  she  never  for  one  moment  thought  that  his 
anger  could  last  long,  or  that  two  people  who  loved  each 
other  so  truly  could  ever  become  nothing  to  each  other.  She 
never  feared  or  thought  of  the  possibility  of  utter  separation  ; 
but  what  she  did  fear  and  admit  to  be  possible,  and  feel  that 
she  had  no  strength  to  bear,  was  the  prospect  of  passing  what 
seemed  to  her  the  illimitable  space  of  perhaps  a  whole  week, 
knowing  all  the  time  he  was  angry  with  her.  How  was  she 
to  live  through  such  a  length  of  time,  weighed  down  with 
this  consciousness  ?  But  hope  said  always,  "  It  will  not  be  a 
week;  he  will  write  as  soon  as  he  gets  my  letter — he  will 
write ;  in  three  days'  time  I  shall  hear  ;  "  and  she  drew  a  long 
sigh  of  anticipated  relief  at  the  very  thought  of  the  priceless 
joy  the  sight  of  that  letter  would  bring  with  it !  If  only  she 
could  sleep  until  it  came  !  She  had  lost  the  power  of  living 
with  her  mother,  of  caring  properly  for  any  one  or  anything 
but  Thornicroft.  To  her,  all  the  world  was  narrowed  down 
to  the  few  dozens  of  square  feet  on  which  stood  No  8,  Auck- 
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land  Square,  every  stone  of  which  was  precious  and  hallowed 
in  her  eyes.  She  had  written  to  him  immediately  after  her 
arrival,  but  had  her  letter  been  loving  enough?  That 
thought  tormented  her ;  for  when  she  was  busy  with  it,  and 
full  of  loving  thoughts  and  penitence,  and  a  desire  to  pour 
out  her  whole  heart  to  him,  her  poor  mother  had  so  often 
interrupted  her,  and  she,  anxious  neither  to  lose  the  one 
country  post,  nor  yet  be  unkind  to  her  mother,  had  had  her 
soul  distracted  by  the  difficulties  of  writing  such  a  letter 
under  such  circumstances.  Mrs.  Morris  had  received  her 
kindly,  but  at  the  same  time  plainly  expressed  her  dislike  of 
having  "  returned  wives  sent  to  her."  When  Helen  cried  at 
this  definition  of  her  position,  her  instincts  became  helpful, 
and  she  thought  and  said  she  believed,  if  Helen  would  only 
let  her,  she  could  "  frame  "  to  write  a  letter  which  would 
"bring  him  to  "  (whatever  that  might  mean).  Helen,  how- 
ever, got  her  to  put  it  off  until  they  got  an  answer  to  that 
which  she  was  writing  herself,  and  then  Mrs.  Morris  retreated 
to  the  kitchen,  and  from  pure  necessity  "  to  be  doing,"  spent 
her  morning  in  making  a  week's  snpply  of  apple  tarts,  and 
crying  into  them,  running  backwards  and  forwards  con- 
tinually to  Helen,  to  present  for  her  consideration  each  new 
aspect  of  her  misfortune  which  suggested  itself  whilst  viewing 
the  affair  in  all  its  bearings.  Such  as  the  letter  was,  it  had 
been  sent,  but  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  bad  one,  for  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  in  her 
heart  nothing  but  love  for  him  found  a  place.  She  had  not 
even  thought  a  reproach,  not  even  once  admitted  to  herself 
that  he  had  been  harsh,  or  cruel,  or  unjust  in  not  hearing  her 
defence.  Her  letter  was  conceived  in  this  spirit :  she  admitted 
her  fault,  prayed  to  be  restored  to  his  love,  but,  remembering 
her  vow,  she  left  her  fate  in  his  hands.  He  had  a  perfect 
right  to  banish  her  for  ever  if  he  liked,  "  but,"  thought  the  poor 
little  outcast,  "  he  will  not ;  he  will  read  my  letter  and  see  that 
I  am  sorry,  and  then  he  will  write ; — no,  he  won't  write,  he 
will  come  " — at  least  that  is  what  she  felt  she  would  do  if  she 
were  in  his  place,  and  then  all  her  heaviness  would  be  turned 
into  joy. 

But  still  she  stood  looking  out  into  the  murky  night. 
The  sky  was  full  of  wild  driving  clouds  which  hurried  past 
with  tumultuous  speed ;  but  so  many  were  they,  that  though 
their  flight  left  the  moon  now  and  then  free,  it  was  but  able 
to  throw  a  troubled  ray  down  from  time  to  time  to  our  world 
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below.  The  little  piece  of  it  which  this  half  -angry  -looking 
light  served  to  reveal  to  Helen  was  the  old  church  and 
churchyard  lying  just  beyond  the  stone  fence  of  her  mother's 
garden.  The  grey  ghostly  tombs  stood  up,  as  she  thought, 
like  so  many  figures  standing  by  their  own  graves,  mourning 
their  futile,  struggling,  lost  lives,  or  knowing  themselves 
released  from  imprisonment  below  for  a  very  brief  space,  and 
yet  not  able  to  leave  the  spot  where  they  were  buried,  but 
forced  to  stand  there  full  of  misery  at  the  thought  that  all 
who  loved  them  were  far  away  from  this  cold  churchyard, 
and  did  not  know  that  they  had  got  this  little  moment's  grace, 
and  were  there  outside  waiting  to  see  them— waiting,  hoping, 
passionately  longing  for  a  word,  a  look,  to  feed  their  hungry 
hearts,  and  waiting  in  vain. 

"What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  love  any  one,  after  all !  " 
said  she,  turning  away  in  fear  and  pain ;  but  yet  she  could 
not  leave  the  window.  Grim  and  black  rose  the  church,  its 
spire  cutting  sharply  into  the  sky — now  the  only  upright 
object  to  be  seen  in  the  wind-driven  world  ai'ound.  Its  rivals, 
the  tall  poplars  which  skirted  the  gravej'ard,  swayed  heavily 
to  and  fro,  and  on  these  now  she  fixed  her  eyes,  bravely 
trying  to  resist  the  impulse  which  prompted  her  to  fit  their 
rhythmical  movement  to  various  hopeless  refrains :  "  For 
ever? — oh  never!  never,  oh  never!"  Avhile  all  the  time  lie 
whom  she  loved  was  each  moment  borne  farther  and  farther 
n  way,  and  the  little  letter  wrung  from  her  heart,  from  which 
she  hoped  so  much,  was  destined  never  to  meet  his  sight,  but 
to  lie  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  on  his  mantel- 
piece, turned  over  and  over,  and  fingered  and  pushed  out  of 
sight,  and  pulled  out  again,  as  the  caprice  of  the  maid 
directed,  while  her  heart  became  fainter  and  fainter  with 
hope  deferred, — until  at  last,  weary  of  seeing  the  same  paper 
so  long,  Phoebe  threw  it  in  the  fire,  and  the  fire  did  not  refuse 
to  "  perform  its  cure." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Here's  paper  on  the  table,  pen  and  ink : 
Give  me  this  soiled  bit — not  the  pretty  rose ! 

11.  Broivniny. 

SUCH  a  packing  as  there  had  been  at  the  Markhams'  house 
ever  since  going  abroad  had  been  decided  upon ! — such  endless 
family  councils,  such  bickerings  and  forming  of  plans,  as 
would  have  taken  the  bloom  off  any  pleasure  to  any  one  who 
did  not  enjoy  these  things  for  their  own  sake !  Sir  Willoughby 
fussed  about,  studied  maps,  made  Mede-and-Persian-like  un- 
alterable schemes  of  routes  on  good  sheets  of  note-paper, 
which  his  wife  was  not  always  there  to  protect,  as  she  was 
burrowing  into  boxes  of  discarded  clothing  for  things  bad 
enough  to  take  abroad  with  her,  or  taking  three  lessons  a  day 
to  refresh  her  French,  in  order  to  save  a  courier,  and  be 
independent  of  help  from  Mr.  Denison  or  the  girls.  This 
foreign  trip  afforded  her  a  most  glorious  opening  for  practising 
a  little  economy,  for  "  who  would  think  of  getting  anything 
new  of  any  kind  to  go  on  the  Continent  ?  "  Who  but  Sir 
Willoughby,  who  ordered  a  travelling  suit  of  the  kind  dear 
to  the  English  heart — all  one  speckly  grey  from  head  to  foot, 
which  made  him  look  like  a  trout.  He  liked  the  effect,  and 
went  to  show  himself  in  it  to  his  wife  the  day  before  they 
started,  hoping  for  a  compliment  on  his  appearance ;  but  she, 
who  had  muddled  her  head  with  French  irregular  verbs,  and 
braised  her  body  on  an  average  twenty  times  an  hour  all  the 
morning,  amidst  the  crowds  of  large  trunks,  little  trunks, 
bonnet  boxes,  and  portmanteaus  which  blocked  up  her  room, 
did  not  respond  to  his  appeal.  She  was  warm  and  cross  with 
stooping  (she  would  not  let  her  maid  help  her,  wishing  to 
keep  her  economies  secret),  and  told  him  plainly  that  ho 
might  have  been  content  with  an  old  suit — that,  in  fact,  she 
had  packed  one  for  him,  and  they  had  far  too  much  luggage 
already.  She  knew,  she  said,  thai  the  girls  would  take  twice 
as  much  as  they  wanted,  and  half  of  it  would  be  lost. 

"  So  much  the  better,  Charlotte,  if,  as  you  say,  we  have 
twice  too  much ;  if  it  is  lost,  it  will  bring  the  rest  into 
manageable  order." 

She  was  not  quite  amiable  that  morning1,  so  she  said  drily, 
"  For  a  sensible  man,  my  love,  you  talk  like  a  fool," 
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"  All  right,  dear,"  said  he,  good  humouredly.  "What  are 
you  taking  candles  for  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  pay  five  shillings  a  couple 
for  wax  candles,  if  taking  a  few  pounds  will  stop  it  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  Charlotte  !  if  you  are  going  to  take  things 
of  that  kind,  we  shall  want  an  ark  !  " 

"Now,  don't  you  begin  to  copy  Captain  Wymondham, — 
that  is  his  very  expression ;  I  heard  him  say  that  very  thing 
to  Rosie  yesterday,  when  he  thought  I  was  out  of  hearing." 

"  What  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  That  he  did  not  like  travelling  in  the  Noah's-ark  style  ! 
The  girl  is  infatuated  about  him,  or  she  would  not  let  him 
say  such  things." 

"He  is  an  ill-bred  ass !  "  said  Sir  Willoughby  in  his  J.P. 
manner. 

"  If  you  and  Paul  would  but  get  rid  of  him  ! " 

"  My  dear,  Paul  and  I  have  agreed  to  let  him  do  and  say 
what  he  likes  without  a  word — that  is,  if  we  can  !  We  know 
Rosie,  and  we  know  that  if  we  want  her  to  have  him  we 
cannot  take  a  better  way  than  go  against  him.  Just  humour 
him,  give  him  line,  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  let  her 
think  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  him,  and  she  will  soon 
see  for  herself  what  a  cross-grained,  cantankerous  fellow  he 
is.  By  Jove,  but  I  am  glad  when  I  think  of  our  good  general- 
ship. I  don't  believe  he  is  half  so  sure  of  her  as  he  was.  If 
we  had  opposed  him,  she  would  have  eloped  with  him  long 
since." 

"  Well,  you  could  have  disinherited  her,"  said  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  putting  a  light-coloured  dress  in  its  seventh  tissue-paper 
for  safety,  as  she  spoke  ;  "  and  it's  her  money  he  wants,  so  he 
would  have  been  rightly  served !  " 

"  No  use,  dear,  no  use  ;  you  know  very  well  I  could  never 
have  held  out  against  her,  and  the  little  monkey  knows  it 
quite  well  too,  bless  her  !  " 

"  Don't  sit  down  on  my  best  bonnet  whilst  you  are  blessing 
her,"  cried  Lady  Markham  in  terror. 

"Well,  I  am  going  away  ;  I  only  want  to  say,  I  believe  he 
is  a  little  out  of  heart  already, — Rosie's  new  fancy  has  cut 
him  up." 

For  when  this  tour  was  proposed,  Miss  Denison  had 
deliberately  refused  to  give  up  the  pleasure  she  anticipated 
from  sharing  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  being  married  to  him  at 
once,  as  he  wished.  He  had  begged,  prayed,  sulked.  She 
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had  been  firm :  she  would  marry  him  on  her  return,  or  in 
Rome,  or  in  any  civilized  place,  towards  the  end  of  the  time ; 
but  she  would  not  miss  seeing  these  places  for  anything ;  and 
when  he  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  promising  to  take  her 
abroad  at  once  as  soon  as  they  were  married,  she  replied,  she 
wanted  her  liberty  just  a  little  longer.  Things  were  changing 
with  Captain  Wymondham  ;  he  found  he  would  have  to  wait 
her  pleasure;  he  saw  that  none  of  her  family  cared  a  pin  for 
the  honour  he  was  doing  them.  He  supposed  they  felt  his 
superiority  too  keenly,  though  he  did  his  best  to  make  them 
forget  it.  It  was  there,  and  the  fact  was,  there  ivas  no  hiding 
it,  and  very  tired  he  was  of  trying  to  do  so.  He  promised 
himself  now,  in  return  for  this  enforced  patience,  that  when 
once  this  bondage  was  over,  he  would  interpose  such  a  barrier 
of  rarefied  air  between  his  bride  and  her  family,  that  their 
common  natures  could  not  breathe  it  and  live. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  very  minutely  the  adventures 
of  the  party.  They  differed  little  from  those  of  other  people. 
They  had  the  usual  troubles  from  without,  and  more  from 
within — for  the  six  units  which  composed  the  travelling  whole 
had  mighty  little  cohesion.  Each  two  wondered  what  on 
earth  had  brought  them  with  the  others,  for  they  did  somehow 
adjust  themselves  contentedly  in  pairs.  First  the  married 
couple,  then  the  couple  which  intended  to  marry,  and  lastly 
Mr.  Denison  and  Winifred.  Sir  "Willoughby  was  to  be  the 
manager  of  everything — because,  after  all,  that  would  be  the 
best  part  of  the  pleasure  to  him.  He  began  his  government 
by  making  them  all  set  off  to  Charing  Cross  Station  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  time — one  of  his  rules  being  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  always  to  go  to  the  railway  station  early 
enough  to  allow  you  to  go  back  home  again  if  you  found 
you  had  forgotten  anything.  This  time  they  started  prosper- 
ously, forgetting  nothing,  not  even  Captain  Wymondham, 
who  arrived  so  late  that  it  did  seem  as  if  he  were  not 
coming. 

They  had  the  same  pitiless  passage  over  the  Channel  as 
most — the  same  rude  awakening  from  the  conviction  that  it 
was  an  absurdity  to  say  that  the  English  were  not  as  polite 
as  the  French,  when  even  the  common  sailors  were  full  of 
thoughtful  little  attentions,  and  carefully  wrapped  them  in 
their  own  oilskin  cloaks,  when  they  really  hardly  required 
them,  and  did  it  too  in  a  rough  natural  way,  not  making  you 
fine  speeches,  or  wanting  thanks.  Captain  Wymondham,  full 
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of  desire  to  keep  well  and  maintain  his  dignity,  was  resolutely 
pacing  the  deck — risking  even  casual  contact  with  novi  homines 
rather  than  the  humiliation  of  owning  himself  "  not  quite 
well."  He  smiled  a  sickly  smile  as  he  heard  in  passing  Sir 
Willoughby  and  Lady  Markham  chirping  over  the  aforesaid 
trait  of  British  superiority,  but  he  was  not  on  deck  to  witness 
the  modification  of  opinion  which  ensued  when  the  said  sailors 
came  round  for  one  shilling  a  head  for  the  use  of  the  cloaks. 
He  reappeared  at  Calais,  declaring  he  had  never  felt  otherwise 
than  well,  only  these  boats  were  disagreeable, — you  were 
jostled  so  by  the  01  polloi.  They  were  soon  established  in  a 
comfortable  carriage,  with  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  the  world  before  them. 

Sir  Willoughby  was  prepared  to  enjoy  all  he  saw  abroad 
except  the  sight  of  so  many  "  confounded  foreigners  over- 
running every  place."  His  wife's  joy  was  tempered  by  bills, 
the  fear  of  incurring  them  needlessly,  and  a  secret  dread  lest 
her  French  might  fail  her  when  most  wanted.  Captain 
Wymondham  hated  the  whole  thing,  was  frantic  at  the 
thought  of  their  being  taken  for  a  Clark's  excui'sion  party,  and 
very  angry  with  the  Markhams  and  Miss  Lace  for  not  scc'ing 
they  were  best  at  home.  He  was  very  much  annoyed  too 
with  Rosie  for  refusing  to  give  up  this  tour  for  his  sake. 
How  could  she  like  this  incongruous  overgrown  party  ?  and 
even  if  this  Noah's-ark  stylo  of  travelling  suited  her,  how 
could  she  think  it  would  suit  him  ?  The  .worst  was,  he  did 
not  dare  to  show  his  anger  to  her,  for  if  she  could  put  off  her 
marriage  so  lightly,  she  might  put  it  off  altogether,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  without  a  struggle.  Besides, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  charming  than  Rosie  now  they 
were  en  route.  She  was  in  a  corner  by  his  side,  all  smiles  and 
sweetness,  cutting  him  his  books  open  with  her  own  little 
pearly  paper-knife,  and  looking  lovingly  into  his  handsome 
face.  It  was  a  handsome  face,  there  was  no  denying  that, 
with  fine  regular  features  and  very  pleasant  in  colour,  and 
Rosy  must  have  been  very  stony-hearted  if  she  had  not  been 
proud  of  his  appearance,  and  flattered  when  she  caught  sight 
of  the  wrapt  deferential  profile  he  turned  towards  her  to  listen 
to  her  little  doubts  and  wonders. 

"  Can  the  same  fountain  pour  forth  sweet  and  bitter 
waters  ?  "  Most  certainly,  yes.  At  the  first  signal  that  the 
train  was  going  to  stop  for  refreshment,  he  turned  and  said. 
"  Excuse  my  saying  it,  but  <lo  you  not  all  think  that  wherevei 
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it  is  practicable  to  hide  the  fact  of  our  being  so  large  a  party, 
we  had  better  try  to  do  so, — at  stations  and  public  places,  for 
instance  ?  It  is  not  done,  you.  know,"  said  he  apologetically 
to  Mr.  Denison,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  have  had  glimpses 
of  higher  spheres  of  society,  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
understand  him.  "  It  is  not  done ;  people  do  not  travel  iu 
this  kind  of  way." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Denison.  "  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  object  of  each  member  of  this  party  is  to 
seem  not  to  be  acquainted  with  any  other  member  of  it.  Why, 
if  not,  we  shall  infallibly  be  taken  for  Clark's  excursionists !  " 

Mr.  Denison  enjoyed  teasing  people,  and  seeing  this  shot 
told,  continued :  "  You  know  what  foreigners  think  of  that 
valuable  man  ?  (who,  mind  you,  gets  up  very  nice,  comfort- 
able, well-arranged  expeditions)  but  they  of  course  don't 
know." 

"What  ?  "  inquired  Captain  Wymondham. 

"  Oh,  since  the  colonies  have  refused  to  receive  convicts, 
they  think  Government  has  employed  him  to  carry  batches  of 
them  out  of  the  country,  and  drop  them  here  and  there  iu 
suitable  places  on  the  Continent." 

"  Good  Lord !  "  cried  Captain  Wymondham,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible ? — how  unpleasant !  But  if  they  mistake  us  for  anything 
o£  the  kind,  it  serves  us  right,  for  it  is  not  done ;  no  person  of 
condition  travels  in  this  style  ! " 

"  We  travel  in  this  style,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  doggedly. 

"  We  !  "  said  Captain  Wymondham,  running  up  and  down 
a  whole  gamut  of  immeasurably  scornful  contempt  in  the  tiny 
compass  of  that  one  little  word ;  "  but  we  are  not  supposed  to 
know  or  care  much  about  such  things." 

"I  am  sure,"  persisted  Sir  Willoughby,  "I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  see  anything  vulgar  in  travelling  with  a  large 
party.  Many  of  my  friends  go  with  quite  as  large  !  " 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  he,  throwing  his  head  back  with  an  air 
of  lofty  superiority ;  "  but  mine  do  not ! ! !  " 

The  more  rude  he  became  in  speech,  the  more  dulcet  he 
became  in  tone.  Mr.  Denison  did  not  quite  hear  what  he 
said,  having  taken  an  opportunity  to  retreat  to  the  far  corner 
of  the  carriage,  as  the  only  way  to  keep  silence  as  he  wished. 
Sir  Willoughby  heard,  and  got  very  red,  but  said  only, 
'•  Well,  I  call  it  a  very  venial  crime  for  six  people  to  travel 
together — that  is,  if  they  like  each  other ;  if  they  don't,  they 
are  jolly  asses  to  try  it." 
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"  The  unpleasantness  can  be  readily  obviated,"  remarked 
Mr.  Denison,    "by  those  who  like  it  travelling  in  separate 

carriages  now  ;  and  when  we  get  to  Paris  we  can "     But 

the  train  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  and  every  one  rushed  for  a 
cup  of  tea. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  worthless  woman !  mere  cold  clay, 

As  all  false  thiugs  are !  but  so  fair, 
She  takes  the  breath  of  men  away 

Who  gaze  upon  her  unaware. 

E.  JB.  Uroiciiii'fj. 

But  when  I  see  how  frail  these  creatures  are, 
I  muse  that  men  forget  themselves  so  far. 

Earl  of  Oxford. 

OUR  travellers  "descended"  at  the  Hotel  Lamartine,  and  after 
a  night's  rest  arose  filled  with  the  desire  to  see  all  the  sights 
of  Paris. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  suppose  now  'they  will  make 
each  of  us  pay  for  that  breakfast  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Markham, 
after  enjoying  that  meal,  stroking  down  her  ancient  dress, 
and  looking  all  around. 

"My  dear,"  replied  Sir  "VVilloughby,  "we  have  come 
abroad  to  enjoy  ourselves." 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  begin  doing  so  and  get  it  over  the 
better,"  said  his  wife,  "  for  you  may  depend  it  will  cost  us  a 
pretty  penny." 

"  Never  mind  anything  about  that.  Give  me  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  let  us  organize  a  plan,  so  as  to  lose  no  time." 

Captain  Wymondham,  who  had  been  sitting  an  hour  or  so 
absorbed  in  well-worn,  well-marked  French,  German,  and 
English  guides  to  picture  galleries, — doing  his  pictures  by 
other-  men's  experience, — hereupon  pushed  his  chair  a  yard 
further  back  from  the  circle,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that 
he  was  capable  of  taking  part  in  any  amusement  they  could 
like. 

"  Come,  Wymondham,"  exclaimed  Sir  Willoughby,  "you 
have  the  books ;  you  shall  be  our  guide — tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  see." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  undertake  to  do  that,  Sir  Willoughby,  if 
you  please.  There  is  of  course  a  great  deal  to  see  here  for 
any  one  who  has  the  least  feeling  for  art.  I,  of  course,  care 
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most  for  the  picture  galleries  myself  ;  but  am  afraid  what  I 
care  for  would  not  interest  you.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
persuade  Miss  Denison  to  go  to  the  Louvre  with  me." 

Rosie  looked  distressed ;  she  wanted  to  see  the  shops  and 
the  buildings,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  did  not  care  a 
pin  for  any  picture  in  the  world  except  her  own  portrait. 
Lady  Markham,  who  shared  her  sentiments,  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation  before  they  became  committed  to  the  boredom  of 
picture  galleries,  exclaiming  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart — 

"What  a  very  nice  thing  it  is  for  you,  Captain  Wymond- 
ham,  to  have  books  you  can  rely  on,  to  tell  you  which  pictures 
it  is  right  to  admire." 

Captain  Wymondham,  angrily  :  "  You  surely  don't  suppose 
that  any  one  with  my  knowledge  of  art  has  to.be  told  what  to 
admire  ?  " 

"Never  mind  about  that  now,"  said  Sir  Willoughby ;  "  we 
shall  all  have  a  knowledge  of  everything  before  we  get  home, 
if  we  see  half  Murray  tells  us  to  go  and  look  at." 

"  Who  would  think  of  consulting  Mr.  Murray  ? "  said 
Captain  Almeric,  superciliously — having,  however,  mastered 
his  daily  portion  thereof  that  morning. 

"  Where  is  your  father,  Rosie  ?  "  asked  Sir  Willoughby, 
anxious  to  get  away. 

"In  his  room,  finishing  that  article  for  the  ^Esthetic 
Biennial." 

"  Then  I  will  write  a  letter  too,"  said  he,  "  and  perhaps  by 
the  time  it  is  done  you  will  all  know  what  you  want  to  do. 
I  shall  not  be  long,  but  it  is  a  business  letter  I  must  write. 
Give  me  some  stamps,  Charlotte,  if  you  have  any.  I  declare 
I  stupidly  forgot  to  bring  any  !  " 

"  You  cannot  put  English  stamps  on  letters  here ;  they  are 
no  use,"  cried  Rosie. 

"Can't  you?"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "why  not?— of 
course  you  can.  They  come  here  with  English  stamps  on 
them,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  what  brings  them  here  will 
take  them  back." 

Convinced  of  this,  he  went  off  with  a  dozen  or  so  which 
his  wife  found  lurking  in  her  purse. 

"  We  thought,"  said  Lady  Markham  to  Captain  Wymond- 
ham, glancing  at  the  girls  as  she  spoke  to  gain  courage  from 
their  approving  eyes,  "  that  as  we  are  so  very  near  the  shops, 
we  should  like  to  take  one  little  peep  at  them  before  going 
further." 
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He  looked  up  and  he  looked  down,  and  turned  away,  as 
much  as  to  say,  We  must  have  inferior  animals  in  the  world, 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  He  strolled 
to  the  window  caressing  his  long  silky  beard,  and  wondering 
how  he  was  to  get  Rosie  away  with  him,  when  all  at  once  he 
turned  and  found  that  he  was  quite  alone.  Lady  Markham 
had  gone  out.  She  had  not  looked  at  or  made  one  sign  to 
the  girls,  and  yet  they  in  some  mysterious  feminine  manner 
knew  that  they  were  to  follow  her,  and  that  they  were  all 
going  out  as  quickly  as  possible  to  have  "  a  good  look  "  at  the 
shop  windows  in  peace  and  quietness,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
devote  themselves  to  galleries  and  sightseeing  in  the  afternoon 
without  repining. 

Captain  Wymondham  lounged  about,  waiting  for  them, 
never  knowing  they  were  out  all  the  time  and  blissfully 
buried  in  the  contemplation  of  ranges  of  lovely  shop  windows. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  looking  up  from  his 
writing  when  he  saw  his  wife  going  out,  "  you  might  have 
waited  for  me.  I  am  only  writing  to  my  agent ;  I  shall  not 
be  long." 

"  But  I  am  not  really  going  out,"  said  she,  "  only  just  five 
minutes  with  the  girls  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  We  will 
all  go  somewhere  together  as  soon  as  you  are  ready ;  and  to- 
morrow we  must  get  up  and  be  out  betimes,  for  it  is  no  use 
paying  the  price  they  are  sure  to  ask  us  here,  and  seeing 
nothing." 

"  Certainly  not ;  and,  by-the-bye,  if  you  will  tell  me  where 
yon  will  be,  I  will  join  you  when  my  letter  is  done.  Never 
mind ;  if  I  don't  find  you,  I  can  stroll  along  for  the  chance." 

"  We  shall  be  in  some  of  the  roose  close  by,"  said  Lady 
Markham,  who  was  rapidly  losing  her  English.  "Wo  are 
only  going  to  take  a  peep  at  the  shops.  You  had  better  keep 
your  fire  in." 

"Fire  you  call  it,  do  you?"  growled  he.  "I  call  it  a 
very  queer  makeshift  for  one !  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  would  all  think  down  in  Yorkshire,  if  I  made  you  burn 
fir-cones  and  such  rubbish  !  " 

He  got  his  letters  done,  and  went  to  seek  his  wife  and  the 
girls,  but  the  outsides  of  the  shops  had  not  been  enough  for 
them,  and  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  So  he  went  back 
to  the  hotel  fretting  and  fuming,  and  found  Captain  Wymond- 
ham doing  the  same,  but  the  moment  the  latter  heard  that  the 
ladies  had  been  out  all  the  time,  he  started  off  to  leave  the 
house  in  the  greatest  indignation. 
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"  Stop,  have  some  luncheon,"  cried  Sir  Willoughby. 
Even  that  offended  Captain  Wymondham. 

"  I !  no,  thank  you.  Thank  God,  I  do  not  require  two 
dinners  in  one  day." 

"Well,  if  you  won't  have  any  luncheon,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
loughby, "stop  one  moment  and  tell  me  something.  You 
have  had  your  books,  at  any  rate,  all  the  morning,  and  I  have 
had  nothing :  tell  me  what  we  are  to  do  this  afternoon.  What 
is  there  that  is  best  worth  seeing  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  would  care  to  see.  I  am  going 
to  the  Louvre,  but  you  would  not  care  for  it.  There  is  the 
Morgue,  and  some  fountains,  and  the  Tuileries,  and  the  public 
buildings ;  you  had  better  take  a  carriage  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  let  the  man  drive  you  about  as  he  likes ;  there  is  an 
immense  deal  of  ornamental  masonry  in  Paris  for  those  who 
like  that  kind  of  thing ;  "  and  so  saying  he  hurried  away,  and 
Sir  Willoughby,  whose  temper  had  been  tried  all  the  morning, 
stamped  and  gesticulated,  and  stamped  again,  and  then, 
feeling  better,  resolved  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
in  the  Louvre.  Why  could  not  he  admire  pictures  too,  if  he 
liked  ? 

When  once  in  the  gallery,  he  exhibited  a  distinct  gift  of 
finding  out  the  very  worst  picture  in  each  room,  and  singling 
it  out  for  admiration  with  happy  unerring  instinct.  He  was 
very  much  pleased  with  his  pictures,  and  led  his  wife  and  the 
girls  about  here  and  there,  from  room  to  room,  quite  content 
with  his  afternoon's  amusement. 

"  There  he  is  ! "  exclaimed  Rosie,  stopping  in  a  doorway 
between  two  rooms. 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Miss  Lace,  blushing,  and  blushing  still 
more  when  she  found  the  "  he  "  was  only  Captain  Wymond- 
ham, who  was  standing  before  a  famous  picture  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  who  really  looked  very  handsome  and 
gentlemanlike. 

"  Just  let  us  wait  here  one  moment,  Winifred,  and  judge 
him  dispassionately,  as  if  he  were  some  one  else's  lover.  Now 
doesn't  he  look  like  a  king  amongst  those  other  people  ?  " 

"  I  always  admire  him  when  he  is  about  that  distance  off," 
replied  Winifred,  laughing ;  and  her  eyes  turned  away  as  if 
soon  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  him,  in  a  wistful  review  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  room  which  looked  like  a  search  for 
some  one  who  was  not  there. 

"  He  looks  a  born  gentleman,"  said  Rosie.     "  Come,  Wini- 
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frcd,  even  you  must  see  that,  though  you  pretend  to  be  afraid 
of  him." 

"Yes,  dear,  he  looks  very  well." 

"  When  you  are  in  love,  Winifred,  that  sort  of  answer  will 
not  satisfy  you.  I  wonder  how  it  is  you  have  such  a  cold 
heart." 

"  Have  I  a  cold  heart  ?  "  said  she  abstractedly.  "  Well, 
perhaps  I  have.  Why,  there  is  Mr.  Thornicroft !  " 

"Where?  Do  show  me!"  said  Miss  Denison,  blushing 
in  her  turn,  and  looking  eagerly  in  all  directions.  He  was  in 
the  room  they  had  just  left ; — Sir  Willoughby  was  there  too, 
lost  in  admiration  of  a  bad  copy  of  a  bad  picture.  They  went 
to  him,  and  at  the  same  moment  Thornicroft  joined  them, 

"  Isn't  that  fine  !  "  said  Sir  Willoughby,  when  all  greetings 
were  over,  pointing  to  the  copy. 

"  It  is  as  fine  as  the  original,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Thorni- 
croft. 

"  Copies  always  are,"  said  Sir  Willoughby  ;  "in  fact,  they 
are  generally  better, — much  easier  to  understand,  and  better 
done  too !  I  am  going  to  buy  that  when  this  gentleman  gets 
it  done." 

Lady  Markham  was  out  of  the  way,  and  with  Winifred  as 
an  interpreter,  he  began  negotiating  at  once,  whilst  Rosie 
moved  carelessly  on  so  as  to  lead  Thornicroft  with  her  out  of 
hearing. 

"  Then  you  have  come  to  Paris,  Mr.  Thornicroft  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  he,  gloomily,  "  I  though  I  had  better  come." 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  unhappy  about  something, 
Mr.  Thornicroft ;  are  you  ?  "  said  she,  looking  up  with  a  soft 
sweet  look  of  sympathy  in  those  dangerous  blue  eyes  of 
hers. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  was  "his  answer  ;  "  we  have  all  our  turn 
of  that,  and  I  am  having  mine  now." 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  very  sorry,  very,  indeed  !  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  comfort  you  ?  " 

"  This  is  comforting  me ;  when  with  you  I  think  only  of 
what  is  pleasant." 

For  when  she  looked  at  him  in  that  way,  he  could  not  help 
saying  more  than  he  meant. 

"  My  silly  little  words  cannot  do  much,"  said  she,  gently, 
strolling  on  all  the  time.  "Oh,  don't  go  in  there!"  she 
exclaimed,  seeing  he  was  turning  into  the  very  room  in  Avhich 
she  had  just  seen  Captain  Wymondham. 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  lie  asked. 

She  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  looked  pleadingly  np,  as  if 
to  entreat  him  not  to  ask,  and  then  said,  "  Because  some  one 
is  there  who  will  get  very  angry,  perhaps,  if  he  sees  me  talk- 
ing to  you." 

The  merest  hint  of  Captain  Wymondham's  anger  stimn- 
lated  Thornicroft  into  feeling  a  tenfold  desire  to  keep  his 
companion  as  long  as  he  could.  He  liked  mortifying  him ;  he 
liked  her  flattering,  caressing  manner ;  he  liked  to  think  she 
did  not  mind  irritating  Captain  Wymondham  a  little  for  his 
sake  ;  so  he  turned  away  and  threw  a  certain  mournful  tender- 
ness into  his  voice  when  he  said,  "  I  cannot  imagine  any  one 
being  angry  with  you  I  " 

"  Can  you  not  ?  Ah,  you  only  say  so — you  would  be  just 
as  bad !  " 

"  No  ! "  said  he,  energetically,  "  I  never  could  be  ill- 
tempered  with  a  woman !  "  But  his  conscience  smote  him  even 
in  the  middle  of  his  sentence,  though  he  would  make  himself 
finish  it.  Then  he  became  as  gloomy-looking  as  ever;  and 
Bosie,  who  was  dearly  enjoying  this  flirtation,  for  with  her  it 
was  nothing  more,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  all  her 
pretty  speeches  and  looks  had  only  sunk  skin-deep. 

"It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  comfort  you !  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  all  at  once  you  begin  looking  as  unhappy  as  ever  again,  in 
spite  of  all  I  can  say." 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  now  determined  to  be  reckless, 
and  not  to  be  troubled  with  repentances ;  "  Because  I  know 
that  in  a  moment  some  one  will  come  and  carry  you  away 
from  me." 

"  Did  you  not  carry  me  away  from  him  the  other  night — 
at  the  ball,  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  that  will  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  you 
off  from  me  altogether,  one  of  these  days  !  " 

He  said  that,  and  then  was  aghast  at  finding  himself 
saying  such  things — he,  a  married  man  (for  he  could  not  un- 
marry  himself),  talking  that  way,  and  without  even  the  faint 
excuse  really  caring  for  her  would  have  given  him.  He  did 
not  look  at  her,  but  finding  they  had  walked  round  to  the  very 
point  from  which  they  had  started,  stopped,  affecting  to  take 
a  great  interest  in  Sir  Willoughby's  new  purchase,  and  did  it 
so  well  that  he  never  noticed  when  Captain  Wymondham 
joined  them,  never  heard  Rosie's  soft  murmur,  "  Oh,  Almeric 
dear,  are  you  hei'c?  I  have  been  longing  so  to  find  you  !  but 
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I  could  not  get  grandpapa  away  from  his  picture,  or  Winifred 
away  from.  Mr.  Thornicroft." 

No  one  heard  it  but  he  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  the 
balm  it  conveyed  must  account  for  his  cordial  greeting  of 
Thornicroft,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  change. 

"Do  you  really  mean,"  said  he,  while  taking  in  his  turn  a 
little  stroll  with  Rosie,  "that  Mr.  Thornicroft  and  Miss  Lace 
arc  engaged,  or  going  to  be  engaged  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  not  engaged,  nor  anything  like  it ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  they  have  a  great  fancy  for  each  other.  You 
may  not  like  him  much,  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  her 
to  be  settled,  would  not  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  would  if  she  thinks  so ;  I  know  nothing  of 
that  part  of  the  question ;  but  naturally  it  makes  one  more 
disposed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  man  gives  us  too  much 
of  his  society." 

"You  know,  Almeric,  I  may  be  mistaken;  do  not  say 
anything  about  it."  She  felt  just  a  little  ashamed  of  herself 
when  she  remembered  her  conversation  a  few  minutes  before ; 
rather  afraid  too  lest  Almeric  should  have  seen  it  in  progress ; 
and  she  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  man  she  did  love  for  the 
sake  of  the  man  she  did  not,  especially  Avhen  the  latter  showed 
so  little  appreciation  of  her  society  as  to  leave  her  as  he  had 
done.  She  could  not  forget  the  slight  he  had  thus  put  upon 
her,  and  she  determined  to  punish  him  for  it.  So  having 
persuaded  Almeric  that  Mr.  Thornicroft  was  an  object  of 
indifference  to  her,  by  dwelling  on  his  liking  for  Winifred, 
she  proceeded  to  devote  herself  to  her  own  love  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  was  sweet,  docile,  and  winning. 

She  had  her  reward.  Did  she  not  see  him  receive  bows 
and  friendly  greetings  from  lordly-looking  gentlemen  and 
courtly  ladies,  whose  rank  and  dignity  she  found  on  inquiry 
did  not  belie  their  appearance  ?  A  countess  said  some  civil 
things  to  him;  a  duchess  beamed  benignly  upon  him; 
a  very  handsome  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  said 
countess's  husband,  contrived  to  whisper  an  inquiry  who 
that  beautiful  girl  was  he  had  with  him,  and  expressed 
himself  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  lucky  dog!  Why,  what 
could  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  such  things  as  these  ? 
Then,  after  all,  who  could  equal  Almeric  in  good  looks  and 
dignified  bearing  ?  No,  for  the  nonce  she  was  a  proud, 
loving  little  woman,  as  she  paced  about  the  galleries  in 
ecstasies  over  the  pictures  he  told  her  were  fine,  with  her  head 
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full  of  courts  and  carriages,  diamonds,  duchesses,  and  draw- 
ing-rooms, fetes,  triumphs,  and  delights  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  she  could  hardly  spare  a  moment  to 
think  what  a  goose  she  had  been  to  run  any  risk  of  losing  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes'  flirtation  with  any  artist  in 
the  world.  The  stability  and  depth  of  this  feeling  was  rather 
severely  tested,  when  she  again  came  within  range  of  Thorni- 
croft,  who  was  talking,  laughing,  and  apparently  thoroughly 
enjoying  himself  in  Miss  Lace's  society.  The  truth  was 
Thornicroft  was  very  unhappy,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
stifle  conscience,  thought,  and  memory  by  any  means  which 
came  to  hand  :  of  all  things,  he  dreaded  being  left  alone.  Ho 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  forsake  Helen  (or  as  he  called  it? 
let  himself  be  forsaken  by  her),  and  did  not  want  the  question 
re-opened.  He  meant  to  go  through  life  henceforth  amusing 
himself,  and  Winifred  was  a  nice  girl,  and  this  gallery  and 
some  of  the  pictures  were  very  "  jolly,"  and  sufficient  for  the 
day  was  the  evil  thereof.  He  had  been  much  shocked  at 
finding  himself  going  so  far  with  Miss  Denison,  for  he  was 
still  less  free  to  make  love  than  she  to  receive  it.  He  must 
henceforth  avoid  her  as  dangerous.  He  did  not  love  her  in 
the  least,  yet  when  she  came  near  him  with  that  soft  low 
voice,  and  looked  up  with  those  sudden  revelations  of  feeling 
in  her  bewitching  deep  blue  eyes,  and  then  hid  them  as  if 
afraid  of  showing  too  much,  he  did  not  always  feel  sure  that 
those  blue  eyes  might  not  some  day  lead  him  further  than  he 
ought  to  go.  He  admired  and  respected  Winifred  far  more 
in  every  way,  but  she  did  not  fascinate  him  as  Miss  Denison 
did ;  and  yet  when  he  was  alone,  and  in  his  sane  mind,  he 
was  quite  capable  of  laughing  at  the  latter,  and  her  studied 
little  ways,  and  of  ridiculing  the  blind  obedience  to  the 
bondage  of  fashion  which  led  her  to  spoil  her  pretty  hair  and 
disfigure  her  dress  with  a  profusion  of  frills,  ribbons,  laces, 
and  flounces.  In  spite  of  this  occasional  clear-sightedness, 
she  had  but  to  come  near  him,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  was 
forced  to  pay  her  sweet  little  compliments,  and  listen  to  little 
confessions,  and  say  things  he  could  have  bitten  his  tongue 
off  afterwards  for  saying,  so  he  wisely  determined  to  keep  out 
of  her  way. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Rosamond,"  said  Captain  Wymondham, 
when  he  saw  them,  "  I  believe  you  are  quite  right  about  those 
two.  You  won?  en  have  a  sixth  sense  when  there  is  a  love 
affair  in  question." 
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"  Come,  and  leave  them,  then,"  said  Rosie,  'with  a  touch  of 
pique  in  her  voice  and  heart ;  and  copying  some  of  her 
betrothed's  airs  of  indifference  and  iciness,  she  walked  past 
them  in  a  stately  manner,  looking  as  happy  as  a  queen  with 
her  own  love. 

"  I  would  give  a  trifle,"  said  Thornicroft  to  himself,  as 
she  passed  by,  "  to  know  how  much  she  cares  for  that  man ;  " 
and  conscience  told  him  it  was  no  affair  of  his. 

Rosie's  words  bore  fruit,  for  when  Sir  Willoughby,  with 
a  view  to  conciliating  Captain  Wymondham,  consulted  him 
about  the  propriety  of  letting  Thornicroft  go  on  with  them  to 
Rome  in  a  few  days,  taking  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Florence  on 
their  way,  he  with  the  utmost  urbanity  exclaimed,  "  By  all 
means  !  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  and  she  is  an  uncommonly 
nice  girl  too  !  " 

He  was  forced  to  explain  his  meaning  to  Sir  Willoughby, 
who  thought  "  more  unlikely  things  might  happen,"  and 
passed  on  the  fiery  cross  to  his  wife,  and  then  to  Mr.  Denison, 
adding  touches  founded  on  his  own  observation ;  and  the  end 
was  Thornicroft  went  on  to  Rome  with  them  a  few  days 
after,  and  Mr.  Denison  did  not.  He  was  tired,  he  said,  and 
did  not  care  to  rush  about  as  they  did.  He  would  miss  the 
other  places,  and  meet  them  in  Florence  or  Rome  if  he  felt 
stronger.  If  not,  he  would  push  on  south. 

"He  wants  to  get  rid  of  all  this  loose  fringe  we  have 
tacked  to  us,"  thought  Captain  Almeric.  "  He  might  as  well 
have  come  on  with  us ;  he  is  the  best  of  them.  You  meet 
gentlemanly  fellows  when  you  least  expect  it,  I  declare  1 " 
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"  Stultus  und  Stolz 
Wachsen  aus  einem  Holz." 

"  AND  so  we  are  in  Rome !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Willoughby. 
"  Well,  let  us  go  out  and  see  if  we  can  find  anything  pretty 
to  buy  Rosie, — jewels  or  something,  I  don't  care  what." 

He  was  alone  with  his  wife,  for  directly  after  breakfast, 
tired  as  they  were,  the  others  had  all  gone  out,  and  now  were 
enjoying  the  delight  of  stumbling  on  familiar  things  in  a 
strange  place. 

"  My  dear  !"  began  Lady  Markham,  in  a  well-known  tone 
of  voice. 
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"  My  dear !  "  replied  Sir  Willoughby,  "  I  intend  to  buy 
her  something  in  each  place  we  go  to."  So  Lady  Markham 
had  to  confine  herself  to  curtailing  expense,  as  she  could  not 
prevent  it  altogether.  "  There  are  plenty  of  shops  close  by, 
no  doubt,  though  they  say  Castellani's  is  the  best,"  continued 
he,  seeing  her  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  That  is  not  it ; — I  think  it  is  going  to  rain." 

"I  don't  understand  the  weather  here,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
loughby.  "At  home  if  it  looked  like  that,  it  would  rain  to  a 
certainty ;  here  there  is  no  saying." 

Lady  Markham  rang.  Dearly  she  liked  ringing  and  having 
to  act  as  interpreter.  "  Garsong,"  she  said,  when  a  pale-faced 
curate-like  waiter,  all  dressed  in  black,  appeared,  looking 
very  perplexed  and  frightened — for  a  waiter  who  had  already 
had  some  experience  of  the  English  lady  had  sent  him  by  way 
of  teasing  him.  "  Garsong — dites  moi  vait-il  pleurer  ?  " 

"  Plait-il,  madame  ?  "  said  he,  looking  very  anxious  and 
timid. 

"  Hush  !  Je  vous  dites,  repondez  serieusement,  vait-il 
pleurer?" 

"  Qui,  madame  ? "  said  the  man,  who,  what  with  her 
French,  and  what  with  her  English,  was  quite  bewildered. 

"  Qui  ?  le  temps, — le  jour,  le " 

"  If  madame  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to  speak  Inglis," 
interrupted  the  unfortunate  waiter;  "I  understand  him 
rather " 

"  Well  !  I  call  that  downright  rude — as  if  I  were  at  any 
loss  to  express  myself ;  but  they  are  not  polly !  "  This  she 
said  to  her  husband,  mixing  in  her  confusion  the  two 
languages  of  which  she  was  mistress.  "  They  are  not  really 
polly.  Well,  garsong,  since  you  will  try  to  speak  a  language 
you  don't  understand — Is  it  going  to  rain  ?  "  and  though  she 
put  the  question  in  a  tone  so  severe  as  to  complete  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  man's  intellect,  this  time  she  got  an  answer. 

"He  was  a  fine  day;  he  would  not  rain;  if  he  did 
anything,  he  would  make  a  little  snow,"  and  then  the  poor 
man  escaped.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  saw  him  again 
on  the  stairs  with  a  brother-waiter,  and  turning  to  the  one 
who  made  no  pretence  of  speaking  English,  she  asked  the 
way  to  Castellani's.  "II  faut  aller  a  gauche,"  replied  the 
man. 

"I  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  she,  indignantly. 
"  We  know  that  Castellani  is  the  best  man,  why  should  we  go 
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to  Gauche  ?  "  So  she  led  her  husband  resolutely  away,  and 
the  waiters,  watching,  saw  them  going  in  exactly  the  wrong 
direction.  Sir  Willoughby,  who  had  his  doubts  about  the 
road  they  were  taking,  turned  back  to  consult  the  men  once 
more,  but  with  an  "  E  meglio  lasciarlo  andare  al  Trebizondo 
come  vuole  "  they  hid  themselves. 

He  got  his  present,  and  such  an  impression  of  the  number 
of  things  to  be  seen  in  Rome,  that  he  declared  it  "  would  be 
quite  a  Herculanean  task  to  see  them  all  in  less  than  a  week, 
and  that  they  would  have  to  put  off  seeing  most  of  them  to 
the  Greek  calendars." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Markham,  drearily  (Sir  Willoughby 
had  just  thrown  away  thirty  pounds  in  a  jeweller's  shop),  "  if 
we  stay  here  all  that  time,  I  hope  we  shall  all  keep  our  faiths ! 
It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  they  made  any  of  us  into  Roman 
Catholics  while  we  are  here !  " 

Poor  lady !  she  had  a  vague  terror  of  the  subtle  influences 
that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  when  once  actually 
in  the  same  town  with  the  Pope  I  Meantime  they  had 
straggled  on,  passing  unnoticed  as  many  things  as  they  saw, 
until  at  last  they  reached  the  Forum,  and  came  suddenly  upon 
the  whole  party.  Quite  the  whole  party,  for  Thornicroft  was 
sitting  sketching,  and  Mr.  Denison,  who  had  been  wandering 
all  the  morning  through  the  unsightly,  unsavoury  streets, 
trying  to  picture  scenes  and  ceremonies  of  old,  when  they 
sometimes  were  strewn  with  gold-dust,  and  more  often 
watered  with  blood,  found,  as  everybody  does,  that  all  streets 
lead  you  insensibly  to  the  true  heart  of  Rome,  the  Forum ; 
and  entered  it  for  the  second  time  that  day,  unawares,  by  one 
street,  as  the  Markbams  did  so  by  another.  At  the  same 
moment  they  detected  the  girls  and  Captain  Wymondham 
standing  by  Thornicroft's  side.  Winifred  was  looking  at 
something  which  Thornicroft  was  pointing  out,  while  Rosie, 
who  now  always  avoided  him,  leant  back  on  a  low  wall  by  the 
roadside,  note-book  in  hand,  while  Captain  Wymondham 
apparently  explained  the  topography  of  the  Forum. 

"  Oar  party  is  rich  in  lovers,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  posting 
off  to  them,  and  arriving  just  in  time  to  hear  Miss  Denison 
say— 

"  Stop,  Almeric,  please,  don't  go  so  fast ;  don't  begin  with 
these  ruins  till  I  have  written  down  the  names  of  those  I  saw 
just  now.  What  did  you  call  that  little  dirty  temple  near  the 
fish  market  ?  Tell  me  now,  or  I  shall  forget  all  about  it." 
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"Mars  Ultor,  you  mean,"  replied  Captain  Wymondhani, 
taking1  her  parasol  while  she  made  her  notes. 

"What  does  Ultor  mean?"  inquired  Eosie,  who  was 
rapidly  qualifying  herself  for  her  position  as  wife  to  a  learned 
man. 

"•  Beyond,"  answered  Captain  Wymondham.  "  Your  friend 
Alacaulay  talks  about  '  Castor  in  the  Forum,  and  Mars  without 
the  wall/  The  Forum  wall  I  suppose  he  means." 

Down  went  all  that  in  Rosie's  journal,  and  up  went  Mr. 
Denison's  eyebrows  ;  but  he  and  Thornicroft  contented  them- 
selves with  one  look  at  each  other,  in  token  of  blissful  enjoy- 
ment, and  spoke  never  a  word. 

He  had  "sat  upon"  both  of  them  in  matters  of  art  in 
Florence ;  and  on  the  rest  too,  only  they  deserved  it  more,  for 
both  Thornicroft  and  Mr.  Denison  had  a  thousand  times  more 
love  of  art  than  Captain  "Wymondham,  one  giving  his  life  to 
the  practice  of  it,  the  other  bringing  natural  tasto  and  refined 
feeling  to  its  study.  Ho  would  not,  however,  let  them  go 
their  way  in  quietness.  He  did  not  say  much,  but  he  had  a 
way  of  listening  to  any  little  art  discussion  he  might  overhear 
with  an  air  of  amused  wonder,  his  face  all  the  while  expi'ess- 
ing  something  very  like  "Mon  ano  parle,  et  memo  il  parle 
bien,"  for  he  met  them  on  their  return  from  the  Uffizii,  or  the 
Pitti,  with  the  invariable  supercilious  smile  of  lofty  compas- 
sion, and  the  few  words  of  sympathy,  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
glad  you  have  done  those  tiresome  galleries,"  which  in  spite 
of  themselves  piqued  them  amazingly,  though  they  did  not 
choose  to  show  it.  The  old  doggerel  learnt  in  early  life  at 
Eton  was,  perhaps,  of  all  works  of  art  that  which  he  had 
most  deeply  felt,  and  taken  into  his  very  being  : 

"  Sum,  I  am  a  gentleman, 
Es,  Thou  art  a  fool, 
Est,  He  is  the  greatest  cad 
That  ever  came  to  school." 

So  that  when  he  was  caught  tripping,  they  all  enjoyed  it  as 
schoolboys  do  when  they  see  a  master  has  misread  his  crib. 

Never  a  day  passed  without  a  little  altercation  with  him. 
Even  Miss  Denison  got  tired  of  having  her  pronunciation 
systematically  corrected  by  a  man  who  himself  said  "  vang 
ordinaire." 

After  a  certain  time,  both  Lady  Markham  and  her  husband 
had  emancipated  themselves  from  all  bondage  to  his  opinions. 
She  boldly  donned  her  grey  alpacas  and  old  black  silks,  took 
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"  her  leetel  red  book  of  Murray  "  under  her  arm,  filled  her 
two  pockets,  parted  per  pale,  with  all  she  needed,  and  marched 
off  to  her  sight-seeing,  regardless  of  his  looks  askance.  Sir 
Willoughby  was  still  more  at  ease  in  his  company.  He  had 
got  to  laugh  at  him  and  all  his  nonsense.  "  What  can  be  the 
use  of  a  grown  man  bothering  himself  about  the  things  that 
he  does  ?  I  despise  men  who  are  always  talking  about  what 
is  done  and  what  is  not  done  !  Anything  is  done  that  you  do. 
And  then  going  on  about  the  polly  oily  (ot  polloi).  Let  him 
mind  himself,  the  polly  oily  won't  hurt  him." 

Sir  Willoughby  made  frightful  mistakes  in  his  foreign 
languages,  chiefly  because  he  objected  to  giving  his  mind  the 
trouble  to  remember  anything  which  required  the  least  effort. 
He  went  his  way,  very  sensibly,  admiring  what  he  did  admire, 
and  not  caring  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong. 

He  had  a  very  catholic  taste,  and  spent  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  interest  on  the  good  things  as  on  the  bad.  He 
really  did  go  into  raptures  over  the  dying  gladiator,  thoroughly 
feeling  its  heart-rending  pathos.  He  felt  it,  indeed,  more  than 
Captain  Wymondham,  who  was  always  rather  fussily  archaeo- 
logical, and  whose  principal  thought  was  how  he  should  like 
to  discover  whether  it  really  was  a  gladiator  or  only  a  Gaulish 
herald. 

"As  if  it  matters  which  it  is  !  "  said  Sir  Willoughby, 
going  off  into  a  corner  with  his  wife  to  hide  his  tears.  "  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  crying,  wife, — no,  not  a  bit,  though  I  do 
get  out  of  the  way.  Hang  it,  a  statue  like  that  is  enough  to 
draw  'iron  tears  down  Plutarch's  cheek,' — now  isn't  it?  " 

His  great  appreciation  of  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
taking  equal  pleasure  in  all  the  modern  abominations  down- 
stairs, or  from  spending  hours  in  the  studio  of  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, Fitz-Clarendon,  who  drove  a  brisk  trade  in  works  of  art 
with  America,  and  lived  in  plenty  by  superintending  the 
manufacture  of  these,  and  the  production  of  copies  of  the  bust 
of  the  young  Augustus, 
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For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said  she  cared  not. 

Much  AM  About  Nothing. 

See  a  word,  how  it  severe th ! 

Oh,  power  of  life  and  death 

In  the  tongue,  as  the  Preacher  saith ! 

£.  Brotoning. 

ALL  this  time  Thornicroft  and  Miss  Denison  had  a  kind  of 
tacit  understanding  that  they  would  give  tip  all  friendly 
intercoui-se.  They  were  perfectly  civil  to  each  other,  but 
they  avoided  meeting  alone,  or  exchanging  words,  when  not 
absolutely  required  to  do  so.  He  had  adopted  this  course,  in 
the  first  place,  because  conscious  he  had  gone  too  far  that 
day  in  the  Louvre,  and  had  continued  it  because  it  really 
seemed  as  if  she  preferred  his  not  speaking  to  her.  Her 
coldness  had  irritated  him  immensely,  and  had  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  watch  her  every  movement  with  an  interest 
he  never  felt  before,  and  each  day  now  brought  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  his  indignation, — for  it  was  disgusting  to  see  a  girl  like 
that  wasting  herself  on  a  man  like  Wymondham !  She  did 
not  read  his  conduct  aright  either,  but  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  proof  he  gave  her  that  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to 
be  so  completely  indifferent  to  her  ;  and  her  days  were  spent 
in  a  struggle  to  hold  her  own  by  not  seeming  to  notice  the 
slights  which  he  put  upon  her,  which  tried  her  patience  and 
her  temper  sorely.  She  was  frightfully  jealous  of  Winifred, 
with  whom  he  seemed  always  able  to  talk,  and  sometimes  "  at 
the  last  she  spoke  with  her  tongue,"  and  that  too  crossly,  for 
instance :  "  I  can't  imagine  what  you  see  in  Mr.  Thornicroft, 
Winifred !  You  must  think  him  very  nice,  for  you  are 
always  running  after  him  and  talking  to  him,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ! " 

This,  too,  not  said  in  the  solitude  of  their  chamber,  but  in 
Mr.  Denison's  presence,  quite  unrestrained  by  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  bent  on  her  in  startled  surprise  at  her  speech  ! 

Winifred,  too,  saw  that  Mr.  Denison  heard,  and  coloured 
painfully,  saying,  "  I  am  not  more  with  Mr.  Thornicroft  than 
the  others  are ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should  think  that  I 
see  more  in  him  than  the  rest  do,  for  I  know  I  do  not !  " 

"  Now,  Winifred,   you   are   getting   cross, — and  when   a 
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good-tempered  girl  like  you  gets  cross  and  dignified,  it  shows 
there  is  some  deep  feeling  to  cause  it." 

Before  Winifred  could  reply,  Mr.  Denison  got  up  and 
carelessly  strolled  out,  book  in  hand.  Then  she  said,  in  some 
anger,  "I  dislike  conversation  of  this  kind  at  any  time, 
still  more  when  your  papa  is  there  !  How  could  you  speak 
so?" 

"Nonsense,  Winifred;  it  is  all  nonsense  being  angry! 
Are  you  to  go  on  for  ever  caring  for  no  one  ?  It  is  my  belief 
you  have  no  heart  at  all !  " 

"Very  possibly.  So  much  the  better  if  I  have  not,"  said 
Winifred,  coolly ;  "  but  whether  I  have  or  not  is  of  no  con- 
sequence." 

"  Any  girl  of  any  feeling  would  have  lost  her  heart  long 
before  reaching  your  age." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Winifred  with  great  indifference ; 
"but  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that  if  I  have  lost  mine,  it  is 
not  to  Mr.  Thornicroft !  " 

"  Then,"  said  Rosie,  triumphantly,  speaking  very  quickly, 
"  if  you  have  not  lost  it  to  him,  you  have  to  papa,  for  I  never 
see  you  talking  with  any  pleasure  to  any  one  else,  but  to  him 
or  to  Mr.  Thornicroft." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  very  absurd,  Rosie  !  "  exclaimed 
Winifred,  colouring  till  more  painfully  ;  "  you  have  no  right 
to  talk  that  way.  Your  father  has  always  treated  me  as  if  I 
were  his  own  child,  and  I  respect  him  as  if  I  were  his 
daughter." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  very  well — but  you  cannot  go  on  in  this 

way  long.  You  are  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  some "  But 

she  was  forced  to  stop,  for  she  found  the  indignant  Winifred 
was  gone,  and  her  speech  met  with  no  response.  Rosie  did 
not  like  being  alone;  there  was  nothing  she  disliked  more 
except  being  shut  up  with  a  party  of  ladies  ;  so  she  thought 
she  would  go  upstairs  also,  but  on.  the  way  there  she  saw  her 
father  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  long  glass  cage  of  a  smoking- 
room  which  belonged  to  their  apartment.  Even  his  company 
was  better  than  none, — so  she  went  to  him,  and  received  a 
warning  not  to  tease  people  about  love  affairs. 

"It  is  no  love  affair,  I  think,  papa,  after  all, — I  don't 
believe  she  cares  a  bit  more  for  him  in  that  way  than  she  does  for 
you  or  grandpapa.  I  take  fancies,  I  know,  about  these  things. 
I  used  to  think  she  liked  you  a  little,  but  she  got  so  angry 
to-day  when  I  accused  her  of  it;  and,  after  all,  she  need  not 
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have  done  so,  for  you  are  not  so  old  as  that  comes  to, — and  if 
you  were,  there  is  nothing  so  especially  ridiculous  in  a  young 
girl  liking  a  man  older  than  herself ;  but " 

"  You  need  not  trouble  to  tease  her  about  me  !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Denison,  suddenly  cutting  her  short ;  "  she  is  young 
enough  to  be  my  daughter."  " 

"  I  know ;  she  said  that  too,  and  that  the  idea  was 
ludicrous, — and  talked  about  respect  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  gave  herself  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  she  need 
have  done,  considering  that  I  was  only  teasing  her." 

"  Suppose,  Rosa,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  severely,  "  you  confine 
your  attention  to  your  own  love  affair,  and  let  others  arrange 
theirs,  or  have  none,  as  they  like  best ! "  and  lie  turned  away 
from  her. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  vexed  him  toe,"  thought  Bosie,  as  she 
retreated  sulkily  upstairs ;  but  she  was  much  too  indifferent 
to  the  feelings  of  others  to  ask  herself  how,  though  she  did 
wish  people  would  not  be  so  quick  to  take  offence.  She 
reflected,  however,  and  saw  that  Winifred  would  have  to 
come  round,  for  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  she  herself 
could  be  made  uncomfortable,  or  left  alone,  so  she  went  to  that 
young  lady's  room.  But  Winifred  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
forgotten  what  had  passed  to  be  a  good  companion. 

Rosie  tried  to  talk  her  "  right  again,"  but  failing,  said 
impatiently,  "  You  know  it's  nonsense  sulking  with  me  this 
way,  Winifred.  You  know  I  was  only  joking.  I  could  not 
mean  anything  serious ;  how  could  I  ?  I  know,  of  course, 
yon  consider  papa  an  old  gentleman — awfully  old  compared 
with  you  ;  and  he  looks  on  you  as  a  daughter  I  know  quite 
well  too  ;  and  yet  you  sulk  with  me  for  a  joke  said  to  you  all 
alone,  and  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  that  he  looks 
upon  you  as  a  child,  as  if  I  meant  any " 

"  Why,  you  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  have  been  so 
very  thoughtless,  so  very  disagreeable,  as  to  go  and  speak  on 
this  subject  to  your  papa  !  I  do  hope  you  have  not  done 
that." 

"  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  tell  you.  I  said  some- 
thing about  you  and  him,  and  he  said  as  you  say,  that  the 
idea  is  absurd;  so  do  let  us  forget  it.  I  wish  we  could  go 
out ;  it  is  absurd  also  to  be  in  Borne  and  waste  one's  time 
talking  nonsense  here." 

"My  dear  girls,"  said  Lady  Markharn,  coming  in,  "  will 
you  go  and  have  a  walk  ?  Bosie,  your  father  has  sent  me  to 
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ask  if  you  or  Winifred,  or  both  of  you,  will  go  out  with  him. 
What  do  you  say,  Winifred  ?  " 

"My  head  aches,"  replied  Winifred ;  " I  had  rather  not." 

"And  you,  Rosie?" 

Rosie  did  not  want  to  walk  with  her  papa,  but  accepted 
for  want  of  some  better  employment ;  and  Winifred  was  left, 
but  not  alone,  for  Lady  Markham  came  to  sit  with  her  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  her  head  ached  so  that  she  could  not  bear 
it;  and  finally,  just  to  get  rid  of  Lady  Markham  and  her 
headache  together,  she  thought  she  would  go  down  to  their 
sitting-room  and  rest  in  the  balcony,  which  was  shaded  from 
sunlight  and  eyesight  by  a  cool  verandah  ;  and  there  she  sat, 
thinking  thoughts  so  unpleasant  that  any  interruption  would 
have  been  a  relief. 

The  interruption,  when  it  did  come,  was  Mr.  Thornicroft, 
who  shortly  before  dinner  came  to  see  as  much  of  the  sunset 
as  was  visible  from  indoors.  They  saw  the  sunset  together, 
and  Mr.  Denison  saw  them,  and  the  sun  was  not  the  only 
thing  which  set,  for  he  had  used  the  time  spent  in  walking, 
to  think,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  older  men  than 
he  could  find  girls  as  young  as  Winifred  to  love  them,  and 
really  he  had  given  up  hope  too  soon.  But  when  he  saw  her 
there  in  the  balcony,  and  Thornicroft  standing  by  her  looking 
so  clever,  handsome,  and  young,  he  remembered  his  own  forty 
and  odd  years,  and  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was  more  a  fool 
than  a  knave.  He  felt  that  they  loved  each  other,  and  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  hope  departed.  Rosie  had  pointed  them 
out,  for  they  were  not  very  plainly  visible  from  below.  She 
was  dragging  her  weary  feet  after  him  across  the  amenities 
of  the  paving-stones  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (she  would  put 
feet  which  would  have  preferred  four  and  a  half  into  fours, 
and  her  sufferings  may  be  imagined).  She  looked  up  and 
saw  them,  and  said,  ill-temperedly,  "Winifred  was  quite 
right  to  have  a  headache ;  it  is  better  fun  lounging  about 
indoors  with  some  one  to  talk  nicely  to  one  than  going 
out." 

Poor  Winifred !  The  headache  was  still  there  and  the 
heartache  too,  and,  besides  that,  the  knowledge  that  she  must 
try  to  hide  them.  Even  Thornicroft's  friendly  attentions 
became  a  relief  to  her,  for  if  silent  she  knew  that  she  could 
not  prevent  her  features  from  stiffening  into  a  melancholy 
mould ;  and  if  she  did  love  a  man  who  did  not  care  for  her, 
she  did  not  wish  that  all  the  world  should  know  it.  So  these 
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two,  who  loved  each  other,  and  only  wanted  some  one  to  tell 
them  they  did  so,  some  one  to  give  them  one  little  "  shove  " 
together,  now  day  by  day  drifted  farther  apart. 

Where  was  Sir  Willoughby  this  afternoon  whilst  all  the 
others  were  playing  at  cross-purposes  ?  He  was  doing  a  little 
in  the  same  line  himself.  In  spite  of  his  declaration  that 
Rome  was  a  place  he  could  very  well  spend  a  week  in  without 
ennui,  his  interest  in  it  soon  showed  signs  .of  flagging,  and  he 
began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  extra  sources  of  amuse- 
ment. The  babel  of  the  table  d'hote  suggested  one  which 
pi'omised  well ;  he  would  have  the  Coliseum  lighted  up  at  his 
own  expense,  to  amuse  the  gii'ls,  not  to  mention  himself.  He 
did  not  tell  Lady  Markham  at  first.  It  was  to  cost  twenty 
pounds,  and  he  was  sure  that  she  would  not  approve,  but 
resolved  to  make  all  arrangements  before  he  mentioned  it. 
There  was  a  certain  element  of  danger  about  the  thing, 
according  to  what  he  heard  from  the  people  at  the  table  d'hote, 
which  added  to  its  charm.  Brigands  were  supposed  to 
abound  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at  dusk ;  nay,  even  by 
daylight,  if  you  went  too  far — say  four  or  five  miles  into  the 
Campagna — you  were  apt  to  be  carried  off  and  mulcted  of  a 
good  sum,  not  to  speak  of  playful  embellishments  of  your  face 
or  ears  by  the  brigands'  knives,  as  their  taste  and  impatience 
for  prompt  payment  directed. 

There  was  no  getting  at  the  truth  of  these  stories.  So- 
and-so,  name  and  abode  given,  going  out  to  shoot  at  an 
untimely  hour  in  the  morning,  with  guns  strapped  behind  the 
carriage  carefully  out  of  reach,  was  attacked,  and,  attempting 
to  escape,  was  so  well  pursued  by  a  bullet  that  he  died  two 
days  after.  This  was  said  to  have  happened  even  while  our 
party  was  in  Rome.  Of  course  all  the  landlords  of  all  the 
hotels  denied  it,  and  swore  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
brigand  within  a  hundred  miles.  At  Naples,  yes  ;  there  were 
plenty  there,  and  it  was  a  surprising  thing  that  English  people 
would  go  to  such  a  dangerous  place,  but  there  were  none  in 
Rome  !  Their  oaths  and  protestations,  however,  did  not  add 
to  the  security.  The  consequence  was  that  the  English  and 
Americans  "  did "  their  Campagna,  and  contemplated  what 
many  of  them  called  Saint  Cecilia  Metella  in  fear  and 
trembling,  with  one  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
other  for  the  expected  brigand.  Brigands  or  no  brigands  Sir 
Willoughby  intended  to  have  the  Coliseum  illuminated  ;  ho 
would  ask  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  to  set  them  at 
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defiance.  They  were  known  to  dislike  Laving  any  ladies  as 
prisoners,  so  that  they,  at  any  rate,  were  quite  safe. 

Full  of  this  thought,  he  strolled  off  alone  to  inspect  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  Coliseum,  in  order  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  would  light  up  best. 

"You  will  get  malaria — I  mean  Roman  fever,"  cried 
Rosie,  "if  you  stay  after  sunset,  mind." 

"  You  will  be  carried  off  by  brigands,"  added  Lady  Mark- 
ham,  "  or  lose  yourself,  at  any  rate." 

But  he  knew  better,  and  loitered  about  all  the  afternoon, 
giving  the  most  of  his  time  to  the  Coliseum,  as  the  finer  of 
the  two  by  far.  It  was  now  nearly  sunset,  and  even  Sir 
Willoughby,  who  did  not  trouble  himself  much  with  the 
beauties  of  nature,  could  not  help  standing  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  glorious  ruin,  and  still  remained  even  when  the  sun 
was  set.  It  looked  grander  far  than  by  full  daylight  now, 
with  its  dark  rich  masonry,  parting  so  reluctantly  with  the 
golden  light  lent  by  the  fast-departing  sun,  while  the  moon 
was  already  above  it,  queening  it  in  a  sky  of  such  an  in- 
describable lilac  as  is  never  seen  save  in  the  south. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  Sir  Willoughby,  as  the  sun  flushed  up 
once  more  with  an  afterthought  of  brilliance,  "  but  they  will 
find  it  hard  to  beat  that,  let  them  light  it  up  as  they  will ! 
I'll  see  that  over,  and  then  have  a  turn  in  the  building,  and 
then  I  must  get  off  home." 

It  has  its  horror,  however,  as  well  as  its  beauty,  and  even 
he  was  conscious  of  something  of  it,  feeling  as  if  a  grim  wild 
beast  might  rush  out  of  some  of  those  cavernous  doorways, 
and  as  if  the  ground  were  dark  with  something  more  than 
herbage. 

"I  must  be  getting  nervous,"  thought  he,  as  he  became 
aware  of  these  fancies.  "I'll  just  cross  the  arena,  and  go 
home  by  that  street  on  the  other  side.  I  declare  it  is  time, — 
it  is  almost  dark !  " 

At  this  moment  a  priest,  who  might  have  been  reading  his 
office  alone,  brushed  past  him  so  closely  that  Sir  "Willoughby 
nearly  stumbled ;  and  the  moment  after,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  pocket,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  make  out  the  time,  he 
found  that  his  watch  was  gone. 

"  Confound  the  nasty  rascal ! "  said  he,  "  putting  on  a 
priest's  dress  to  rob  one!  That  is  just  like  our  pickpockets 
at  home  dressing  up  like  bishops  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
But  he  has  got  to  do  with  an  Englishman  this  time,  who 
luckily  has  a  good  thick  stick  with  him  !  " 
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Without  a  moment's  further  loss  of  time,  he  ran  after  the 
priest,  flourishing  his  stick,  and  calling  to  him  to  stop.  It 
was  not  till  he  got  near  him  that  he  remembered  that  probably 
they  did  not  speak  the  same  language.  That  did  not  prevent 
him  calling  continuously,  "  Hi,  you  fellow  there !  You  have 
got  my  watch.  Stop,  I  say!  " 

The  priest  turned  once  to  look,  and  then  ran  away  terrified. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  roared  Sir  "Willoughby,  shaking  his  stick 
at  him.  The  priest  looked  still  more  alarmed,  and  tried  to 
shake  off  Sir  Willoughby's  hand,  which  now  grasped  him 
firmly,  saying  something  at  the  time  which  that  gentleman 
did  not  understand,  but  which  sounded  like  an  expression  of 
penitence. 

"You  shall  not  go  till  you  give  me  back  my  watch! 
WATCH  ! !  WATCH  ! ! !  "  cried  he,  speaking  louder  and  louder, 
to  try  to  get  the  idea  well  into  his  stupid  head,  and  tugging 
at  his  pockets  all  the  time  to  show  him  what  he  meant. 
Seeing  that  he  was  in  earnest,  the  priest  at  last  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  watch,  gave  it  to  Sir  Willoughby, 
and  then  slunk  away ;  and,  feeling  like  a  hero,  our  British 
lion  went  home  in  the  dark,  glad  to  think  he  had  been 
"upsides  "  with  such  a  rascal. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Markham,  "  here  you  are  at 
last!" 

"  Yes,  here  I  am,"  replied  he,  feeling  very  important. 

"  Well,  be  quick  and  get  ready  for  dinner ;  it  is  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  the  time,  but  we  did  not  like  to  go  down 
without  you.  That  comes  of  leaving  your  watch  at  home." 

"  My  watch  at  home  !  "  cried  Sir  Willoughby.  "  I  didn't ; 
but  I  very  nearly  left  it  in  the  Coliseum." 

"  You  left  it  under  your  pillow  this  morning,"  said  Lady 
Markham,  going  to  bring  it  from  the  table.  "  I  forgot  to 
give  it  to  you  at  luncheon-time.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great 
wonder  they  did  not  steal  it,  for  most  of  them  here  are 
thieves,  no  doubt." 

She  might  have  scolded  her  husband  for  an  hour  without 
making  any  impression  on  him.  He  was  standing,  and  had 
been  so  for  some  time,  perfectly  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  a  large  handsome  gold  watch  in  his  hand,  of 
which  he  had  robbed  a  priest  in  the  Coliseum. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

JTTLIA    His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 
LtrcETTA.     Fire  that's  closest  kept,  burns  most  of  all. 
JTILIA.    They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love. 
LUCETTA.     Or  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love.1 

Shakespeare. 

O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Shakespeare. 

"  WHAT  are  we  going  to  do  to-day  ?  "  was,  as  usual,  the  first 
thing  after  the  morning  greeting,  and  no  doubt  it  was  very 
difficult  to  make  six  or  seven  people  agree  to  pass  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  concert.  Captain  Wymondham  generally 
wanted  to  see  galleries ;  Mr.  Denison  was  never  tired  of 
tracing  out  places  which  had  historic  interest.  Sir  Willoughby 
thanked  God  that  he  had  done  his  Vatican,  and  strolled 
about  the  town  trying  to  find  things  to  buy.  To-day  he  could 
do  nothing  until  he  had  restored  the  watch.  He  got  Mr. 
Denison  quietly  away  with  him  in  good  time  in  the  morning, 
to  what  stood  in  the  stead  of  a  police-station  at  home,  and 
entered  it  just  as  the  priest,  who  had  been  his  victim  so 
recently,  was  describing  how  he  had  been  set  upon  the  night 
before  by  a  very  powerful  English  brigand,  who  had  robbed 
him  of  his  watch  and  threatened  him  with  death. 

"  Oh,  bless  my  soul ! "  cried  Sir  Willoughby,  rushing  up  to 
him  and  talking  as  loud  as  he  could  to  make  him  understand. 
"  Here  is  your  watch.  I  find  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  you 
cannot  think  how  distressed  I  am  about  it." 

Mr.  Denison,  who  spoke  Italian  and  French,  came  forward 
as  an  interpreter ;  and  finally  the  priest,  who  had  begun  to 
shake  again  at  the  very  sight  of  his  assailant,  gradually  lost 
the  expression  of  alarmed  wonder,  and  his  round  eyes  beamed 
with  humour  and  kindliness  as  he  tenderly  fingered  the  restored 
watch. 

But  Sir  Willoughby  did  not  get  away  without  some  writing, 
and  signing,  and  passing  about  of  papers,  and  general  feeling 
of  all  concerned. 

"Don't  give  them  that  nasty,  shabby,  foreign  money, 
Denison,"  cried  he.  "  Give  them  good  honest  English  half- 
crowns  and  florins.  Let  them  have  the  best  of  everything! 
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Here,  I  keep  a  little  store  of  them  in  my  pocket  for  great 
occasions." 

"But  they  won't  take  them,"  replied  Mr.  Denison, 
dubiously. 

"  They  always  take  mine  fast  enough  ;  first  there's  a  great 
ralavering  of  gratitude,  and  they  say  'Monsieur's  a  tramp' 
[Monsieur  se  trompe],  and  then  I  am  "weak  and  give  them  a 
few  more  since  they  please  them  so,  and  off  they  go  grinning 
with  joy.  Come  along,  be  quick  and  get  done,  or  they  will 
be  changing  their  minds  and  popping  us  both  in  limbo."  (Sir 
Willoughby  always  talked  when  amongst  foreigners  as  unre- 
strainedly as  if  amongst  a  flock  of  pigeons.)  "  Come,  I  told 
my  wife  and  the  girls  that  if  they  could  get  their  bonnets  on 
by  twelve,  we  should  very  likely  be  in  the  Forum  by  that  time. 
It  is,  the  best  place  after  all." 

They  were  there,  and  had  been  there  so  long,  that  now 
they  were  thinking  of  going. 

"  Come  to  the  Coliseum,  then,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  and 
I'll  show  you  where  it  all  happened." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Thornicroft,  packing  up  his  sketch  ; 
"  I  was  just  wishing  to  go  there  to  see  something  closer." 

"I  have  promised  Almeric  to  go  with  him  again  to  the 
Capitol,  and  papa  says  he  will  go  with  us,"  said  Miss  Denison  ; 
"  and  you,  Winifred,"  she  continued,  looking  at  her 

"  Yes,  Winifred,"  said  Lady  Markham,  "  which  will  you 
do,  dear?" 

Winifred  looked  undecided,  but  Rosie  soon  forced  her  to 
make  a  choice  by  saying,  "  You  look  as  if  you  would  like  to 
come  with  us.  Do  come." 

"No,"  replied  Winifred,  "you  are  wrong;  I  should  prefer 
to  go  to  the  Coliseum." 

Mr.  Denison  looked  quietly  but  earnestly  at  her,  as  she 
walked  away  between  Sir  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Thornicroft, 
whilst  Lady  Markham,  who  had  also  been  in  doubt  which 
party  she  preferred,  -joined  him  and  spoke.  "  How  she  blushes, 
poor  little  thing  !  There  is  no  harm  in  her  liking  Mr.  Thorni- 
croft, I  am  sure ;  we  all  think  him  a  most  interesting  young 
man !  " 

The  imaginary  love  affair  of  these  two  was  so  freely  dis- 
cussed in  the  family  circle,  that  Mr.  Denison  now  quite  looked 
upon  their  present  or  future  engagement  as  a  settled  thing, 
and  withdrew  more  and  more  into  himself,  avoiding  her, 
treating  her  unconsciously  with  a  coldness  which  gave  her 
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the  keenest  pain,  and  made  her  feel  as  if  a  barrier  had  sprang 
up  between  them  -which  no  effort  on  her  part  would  ever  break 
down.  She  became  sad,  he  became  irritable,  and  now  as  he 
saw  her  from  above  going  each  moment  further  from  him 
body  and  soul,  he  was,  as  Lady  Markham  expressed  it,  "  ready 
to  fight  with  a  feather." 

He  had  enough  to  try  him  when  once  in  the  galleries.  A 
guide  is  a  nuisance  at  any  time,  but  a  guide  crashed,  re- 
crushed,  and  crashed  again  by  Captain  Wymondham  every 
time  he  attempted  to  open  his  lips,  was  an  immense  aggra- 
vation of  the  infliction. 

"  That,  ladies,  is " 

"Basta!  Basta !  " 

"  Supposed  to  be- 


"  Si  si  si,  vi  prego, — noi  sappiamo."  . 

"  But  I  don't  '  sappiamo,' "  observed  Lady  Markham, 
meekly. 

On  this  he  turned  and  looked  as  if  he  perfectly  credited 
her  with  any  amount  of  ignorance,  and  henceforth  brought 
her  too  within  the  range  of  his  vision,  and  thus  crushed  two 
at  once.  He  only  knew  about  twenty  words  of  Italian,  but 
they  were  all  of  an  overbearing  and  condemnatory  character, 
and  he  employed  these  so  well  that  during  the  enforced  presence 
of  the  guide  the  whole  party  was  miserable. 

You  can  hardly  move  a  step  in  Italy  without  meeting  men 
and  women  who  look  as  if  they  had  just  walked  out  of  the 
picture-frames  in  some  of  the  galleries  near,  so  like  they  are 
to  the  men  and  women  of  past  times  whose  lineaments  are 
there  handed  down  to  us.  They  all  look  as  if  they  had 
capacities  of  being,  doing,  and  suffering  undreamt  of  and 
unknown  by  the  same  class  elsewhere.  Mr.  Denison  was 
making  this  observation  to  himself  when  he  heard  Rosie 
saying  something  of  the  same  kind  to  Captain  "Wymondham, 
and  admiring  a  very  handsome  Roman  girl  standing  near. 
That  gentleman  did  not  see  her  beauty ;  he  liked  a  woman  to 
bo  all  softness  and  sweetness. 

"  I  don't  at  all  understand  what  your  ideal  of  woman  is," 
remarked  Rosie,  tossing  some  money  to  a  boy  with  a  monkey, 
whom  she  had  been  half  watching  for  a  few  seconds. 

"  That  is  what  I  do  not  admire,  then !  "  said  he. 

"  What  ?  "  she  inquired ;  but  he  delayed  his  answer,  and 
tried  to  hurry  her  on,  saying,  "  Please,  dear  Rosamond,  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  stand  in  the  street !  " 
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Miss  Deiiison  did  not  like  being  taught  manners,  and 
thought  he  ought  to  admire  all  she  did.  She  took  no  notice > 
however,  but  said,  "At  any  rate,  tell  me  why  I  should  not 
give  the  boy  some  money.  I  owed  him  some,  I  am  sure,  for 
I  liked  seeing  the  monkey." 

"I  think  you  make  yourself  rather  common,  standing 
looking  at  street  shows,  and  throwing  dirty  coins  out  of  your 
pocket." 

He  wanted  her  to  be  like  a  star  and  dwell  apart,  and 
condescended  to  explain  the  kind  of  existence  he  thought 
desirable  for  all  women,  especially  for  such  women  as  herself  ; 
but  she  could  not  and  would  not  enter  into  his  views,  and 
chose  to  take  offence  at  them,  though  at  any  other  time  they 
would  probably  have  pleased  her. 

"Ah,  Rosa !  "  said  he  mournfully,  "you  do  not  understand 
me,  or  the  worship  I  wish  to  pay  you,  or  how  I  wish  to  separate 
you  from  all  that  is  common  and  debasing  in  life.  I  wish  often 
that  I  had  less  fine  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  reverence 
due  to  your  sex." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  so  fine,  nor  do  I  see  that  my 
surroundings  are  so  common  and  debased." 

He  tried  to  put  that  right,  but  she  was  not  amenable  to 
persuasion,  and  after  two  or  three  more  pettish  speeches,  she 
retreated  to  her  father's  side,  and  from  thence  darted  glances 
of  haughty  indifference  at  the  unfortunate  Captain  Almeric, 
who,  not  liking  his  fall  to  be  seen,  went  and  took  his  fino 
feelings  a  long  walk  in  the  Campagna. 

Not  that  she  was  in  reality  the  least  out  of  love  with  him ; 
she  only  thought  it  was  time  he  was  reduced  to  a  better  state 
of  subjection,  and  taught  not  to  permit  himself  to  make  these 
doubtfully  polite  little  speeches.  She  played  her  part  ad- 
mirably well,  and  later  in  the  day  gradually  tempered  justice 
with  mercy,  until  at  last,  to  her  •  own  delight  as  well  as  his, 
she  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  him. 

The  illumination  of  the  Coliseum  was  given  up.  Sir 
Willoughby  did  not  want  to  have  every  one  saying  that  he 
was  bent  on  connecting  his  name  for  ever  with  that  building 
by  lighting  up  the  scene  of  his  misadventure.  In  real  truth, 
they  all  thought  that  they  had  had  a  lucky  escape  in  getting 
so  well  out  of  that  affair,  and  were  very  wishful  to  hear  no 
more  of  it,  never  feeling  quite  safe  until  at  last  the  day  came 
for  them  to  go  to  Naples. 

"  See  Naplea  and  then  die  !  "     See  it  as  quickly  as  you  can 
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and  get  away,  for  otherwise  you  will  not  have  much  left  you 
by  thieves  and  beggars.  Our  party  did  not  much  believe  in 
the  thieves,  but  thought  they  were  invented  by  the  Romans, 
together  with  stories  of  the  Camorra  and  various  fevers,  to 
keep  them  longer  in  Rome.  Soon,  however,  they  found  all 
that  they  said  was  true.  Lady  Markham  determined  to  make 
some  frais  de  toilette  on  her  first  appearance  at  San  Carlo, 
took  her  best  dress  out  of  its  sevenfold  mail  of  tissue-paper, 
and  laid  it  on  her  bed  to  be  ready,  but  even  whilst  she  ran 
into  Rosie's  room  to  consult  with  her  about  something,  it  was 
gone  for  ever  ! 

Then,  again,  Sir  Willoughby  and  Captain  Wymondham, 
who  were  going  to  Baiee  in  an  open  carriage,  had  their  hats 
lifted  off  their  heads  by  two  men  who  lightly  sprang  up 
behind  and  carried  them  off  amidst  the  loud  and  unani- 
mous applause  of  all  who  saw  the  act, — this,  too,  only  a 
few  yards  from  their  own  hotel,  in  a  crowded  fashionable 
street  ! 

"  Come,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  that  is  too  strong.  I 
always  heard  these  Napoleons  were  a  nasty  thieving  lot,  but 
hang  it,  to  be  robbed  in  broad  daylight,  and  to  find  that  every 
one  of  the  bystanders  sympathizes  with  them  and  enjoys  the 
affair,  does  not  take  my  fancy  at  all !  We  were  better  off  in 
Rome !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Winifred,  "  much  better;  for  once  we  were  on 
the  right  side  and  did  the  robbing  ourselves !  But  it  is  true, 
even  the  drivers  of  the  common  street  carriages  were  gentle- 
men there !  " 

At  Baiae,  when  they  did  get  there,  they  were  persecuted 
for  money  by  hordes  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
long  road  to  Pompeii  was  one  ghastly  experience  of  crippled 
or  malformed  beggars  running  after  their  carriages  and 
breathlessly  thrusting  out  their  hideous,  money-compelling 
deformities  into  sight.  Every  day  brought  the  same  disgust, 
the  same  contact  with  moral  and  physical  obliquities,  for  the 
whole  place  is  full  of  guides,  thieves,  and  beggars.  They 
may  be  interchangeable  terms — probably  are  so;  but  each 
pursued  the  main  track  of  his  own  adopted  calling  with  such 
ferocious  energy,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  as  if  he  could  have 
had  leisure  for  any  of  its  by-paths.  Day  by  day  they  made 
frightful  play  with  Sir  Willoughby's  pockets,  but  when  at 
last  he  was  relieved  of  a  whole  set  of  coral  ornaments  which 
lie  had  just  bought  for  Rosie,  and  would  carry  home  himself, 
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he  said  it  was  time  to  go,  and  that  they  might  all  do  as  they 
liked,  but  that  he  would  try  some  less  civilized  country,  and 
be  off  to  Athens  the  very  next  day. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Eos.    And  your  experience  makes  you  sad ;  I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to 
make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make  me  sad,  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

As  You  Like  It. 

"From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  the  Turks  of  Negropont,   and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us ! " 

IT  is  something  to  find  yourself  in  Peiraeus.  Island  after 
\sland  had  been  passed, — promontory  after  promontory,  all 
bare  and  desolate, — ranges  of  mountains  where  the  rain  and 
the  torrent  seemed  to  have  washed  away  every  atom  that 
could  support  the  life  of  vegetation  from  their  long  ravines, 
and  wficre  the  chief  features  which  caught  the  eye  were  the 
red  streams  of  ochreous  earth,  and  the  wildernesses  of  stones, 
and  now  and  again  some  wide,  silent,  treeless  valley  receding 
into  the  clear  distance  of  Messenian,  or  Laconian,  or  Argive 
air.  And  now  every  one  was  on  deck  as  the  vessel  glided 
into  the  Peiraeus  and  all  eyes  were  strained  to  make  out  the 
Acropolis,  and  confusing  it  with  Lycabettus,  and  were  pro- 
voked by  the  impertinence  of  that  dull  white  building  which 
was  the  king's  palado,  and  which  would  thrust  itself  into 
ungainly  prominence.  XThen  a  dusty  drive  of  five  miles  or  so, 
and  they  were  in  Athens\ 

"At  last  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  enjoy  myself," 
remarked  Mr.  Denison,  as  tn^y  drove  into  the  town  and  saw 
the  clean,  humble  little  housfc>s  on  all  sides,  and  a  quaint  old 
church  deliberately  planted  exactly  across  the  principal  street. 
"  What  a  heavenly  air,  and  whatV  delightful  sensation  it  is  to 
breathe  it !  "  } 

"And  no  beggars,  apparently,"  said  Sir  Willoughby. 

"And  that  great  four-square  temple  we  passed  just  now 
left  open  for  any  one  to  see  it  !  "  continued  Lady  Markham. 
"  Why  in  Italy  that  would  certainly  have  been  enclosed,  and 
we  should  have  had  four  or  five  different  sets  of  people  to  fee 
before  we  could  go  near  it." 

"  Civilization  will  soon  be  planting  its  cloven  foot  here ;  I 
am  sure  that  palace  looks  very  like  the  bad  taste  of  home,  and 
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we  shall  see  it  every  hour  of  the  day  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Deni- 
son,  pathetically,-  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  an  hotel  facing 
the  royal  abode. 

A  rough  garden  divided  them  from  it ;  a  garden  glittering 
with  golden  oranges,  which  lent  to  the  palace  the  only  charm 
it  possessed,  that  of  the  delightful  contrast  of  gold  against 
white.  They  had  expected  to  find  Athens  a  "  howling 
wilderness,"  so  far  as  comfort  went,  and  if  there  was  not  a 
very  fair  hotel  with  a  table  d'hote  at  half-past  six,  and  all  they 
wanted ! 

They  all  revelled  in  the  beauty  and  quietness,  for  here 
there  were  few  tourists  and  no  beggars.  They  could  spend 
the  whole  day  on  the  Acropolis  if  they  liked,  undisturbed  by 
any  guides,  and  free  from  annoyance  of  any  kind.  After 
Italy,  where  they  had  expended  the  stock  of  patience  meant 
to  last  the  rest  of  their  lives,  this  was  indeed  a  blissful 
change,  and  thoroughly  they  enjoyed  it. 

In  Athens  Sir  Willoughby  carried  out  the  project  he  had 
been  obliged  to  forego  in  Rome,  of  having  an  illumination, 
and  very  glad  he  was  now  that  it  had  never  come  to  anything 
there,  for  it  would  have  been  only  a  poor  commonplace  affair 
after  all,  compared  with  what  it  turned  out  in  Athens,  where 
he  had  the  Parthenon  illuminated  with  blue  lights,  the 
Erectheum  with  yellow,  the  Temple  of  Theseus  with  green, 
and  the  tomb  of  Philopappus  with  red.  A  band  of  music 
played  in  the  Parthenon,  and  another  on  the  Museium  Hill. 
Poor  Philopappus  !  If  that  night,  before  it  all  began,  his 
spirit  had  gone  forth  on  its  nocturnal  rambles,  certain  it  is 
that  it  must  on  its  return  (if  it  came  back  whilst  all  this  was 
going  on)  have  undergone  agonies  of  doubt  and  astonishment, 
for  under  the  circumstances  it  was  quite  impossible  it  should 
recognize  its  own  tomb  again.  One  band  would  have  been 
delightful,  but  two,  though  some  distance  apart,  was  rather 
too  much.  .The  Greeks  were  awestruck ;  they  ought  to  have 
been  disgusted,  but  they  like  barbarisms  of  this  kind,  and  half 
destroyed  the  theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus  themselves  not  so 
very  long  ago,  by  turning  it  into  a  comfortable  modern  theatre, 
and  giving  the  Antigone  in  it. 

The  English  Milordo  was  treated  with  great  respect  after 
this,  and  got  very  low  bows  from  some ;  and  though  the 
Greeks  are  not  a  begging  people,  yet  if  he  had  stayed  long  he 
would  have  made  many  of  them  so,  being  so  fond  of  tossing 
money  to  dark-eyed  little  Aspasias  and  Calliopes  rolling  about 
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in.  the  dirt,  who,  naturally  enough,  -were  sent  the  next  day  to 
roll  in  the  same  place. 

They  had  a  very  good  guide,  Alexandras  of  Corfu,  who 
had  his  history  and  archaeology  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
rejoiced  in  a  name  which  Sir  Willoughby  spent  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  in  trying  to  recollect  and  spell,  and  put  the 
vowels  all  wrong  after  all.  Perhaps  people  Avith  such  a  name 
as  Alexandras  Anemogiannis  ought  not  to  expect  to  have  it 
spelt  properly,  but  if  Sir  Willoughby  had  spent  half  the 
energy  in  mastering  this  that  Alexandras  did  in  trying  to 
teach  him  to  discriminate  properly  (by  hearsay)  between 
Cecropian  and  Cyclopian  walls,  surely  he  would  have  accom- 
plished it.  The  inability  Sir  Willoughby  evinced  to  do  this, 
and  an  odd  fancy  he  indulged  in  of  saying  the  Parthian 
instead  of  the  Parthenon,  drove  the  said  Alexandras  nearly 
frantic. 

They  made  some  excursions  with  him — driving  under  the 
venerable  olive-trees,  which,  according  to  tradition,  saw  the 
very  birth  of  the  city,  and  then  away  between  the  blue  hills, 
by  the  bright  seashore,  to  Eleusis,  there  to  see  nothing  but 
the  wrecks  of  temples  and  statues,  and  beautiful  peasant 
children  in  their  white  and  grey  woollen  costume,  with  their 
quaint  heavy  silver  chains,  which  descend  as  heirlooms  from 
mother  to  daughter, — all  bent  on  offering  their  sweet  bunches 
of  narcissus  flowers  to  the  "  Kiria,"  and  their  little  treasure- 
trove  of  coins  to  the  gentlemen.  Such  children !  Such 
bright  flashing  eyes,  such  brilliant  complexions,  and  long 
black  hair  hanging  loose  !  All  so  bewitching  now,  and  yet  so 
very  soon  destined  to  turn  into  the  plain  middle-aged  women 
they  saw  thrusting  young  trees  into  their  ovens  to  heat  them. 

When  they  set  out  to  return,  all  the  children  gave  chase, 
tossing  back  their  wild  hair  and  dancing  after  their  carriages 
(which,  owing  to  the  bad  roads,  could  only  move  slowly)  in 
a  kind  of  rhythmical  measure,  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  perfect  self-abandonment  to  the  delight 
of  motion  and  a  faint  recognition  that  there  was  some  law 
in  the  matter  which  it  behoved  them  to  obey,  singing  as  they 
went,  and  reminding  you  of  a  religious  procession  of  old. 

It  was  a  heavenly  day,  all  so  bright  and  soft ;  fleecy 
clouds  above,  and  dappled  mountains  below,  both  reflected  in 
the  temptingly  clear  water,  and  flowers  without  end  sunning 
themselves,  and  giving  up  their  very  being  to  pleasure. 
Tombs  of  people  who  had  done  their  little  deeds  and  died 
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long  ago,  lay  by  the  roadside,  their  names  somehow  surviving 
the  memory  of  their  deeds,  and  then  an  empty  deserted 
monastery,  preparing  itself  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  future — all 
silent,  desolate,  and  left  behind — of  time  and  men. 

"  Ask  Alexandras  if  there  are  any  brigands  now,"  said  Sir 
Willoughby,  who,  after  his  experience  in  the  Coliseum,  knew 
that  a  robbery  was  easily  committed.  "  If  there  are,  this  is 
the  very  place  for  them — this  Daphne,  or  whatever  they 
call  it." 

But  Lady  Markham  looked  so  alarmed,  that  they  changed 
the  conversation,  drove  on,  and  as  the  Scotch  say,  "saw 
nothing  worse  than  themselves,"  all  the  Avay  home. 

"Now  whatever  we  do,"  said  Sir  Willoughby  on  his 
return,  before  going  down  to  dinner,  "  don't  let  us  make 
Parians  of  those  poor  Americans,"  for  of  course  there  was  a 
due  proportion  of  that  inevitable  nationality  at  the  table  d'hote. 

Our  party,  in  order  to  disguise  its  unwieldy  proportions, 
sat  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  got  what  amusement  it 
could  out  of  the  various  "  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  " 
who  resorted  thither.  There  were  enough  to  choose  from, 
for  besides  the  unfailing  Americans,  there  were  Greeks  who 
dined  there  daily,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans.  The 
tastes  of  our  tourists  were  as  various  as  the  nationalities  from 
which  they  selected  their  companions.  Sir  Willoughby  not 
speaking  foreign  tongues,  asked  for  a  seat  by  those  who  spoke 
English,  or  as  some  call  it  American,  and  made  the  most  of 
the  opportunities  which  he  had  of  listening  to  the  glories  of 
Chicago ;  he  knew  the  plan  of  the  town  by  heart,  and  the 
length  of  their  lines  of  railway  ;  he  knew  how  they  had  lifted 
up  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  street,  and  moved  it  ten  feet 
further  back,  rather  than  have  their  town  disfigured  by  a 
narrow  thoroughfare  ;  how  the  engineers  had  done  their  work 
so  well  that  the  daily  life  in  each  of  those  houses  was  pursued 
without  a  second's  interruption  or  annoyance  whilst  this 
change  was  being  made ;  he  knew,  and  partly  believed — for 
the  knowledge  of  the  temptations  to  which  he  felt  himself 
exposed  of  stretching  a  point  or  two  when  speaking  of  things 
which  were  done  in  his  own  distant  country,  made  him 
cautious  of  accepting  facts  which  were  too  startling. 

Captain  Wymondham  had  Miss  Denison  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  a  young  English  bride  fresh  from  Venice,  who 
entertained  him  with  complaints  of  the  gondoliers,  with  whom 
she  and  her  husband  had  been,  she  said,  terribly  annoyed  on 
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account  of  their  dishonest  tricks,  one  of  the  worst  of  which 
was  actually  taking  you  twice  over  the  same  ground  when 
you  were  not  attending  to  what  they  were  doing.  One  of 
them  had  the  coolness  to  begin  to  take  her  and  her  husband 
for  the  second  time  up  the  Grand  Canal,  when  she  luckily 
thought  she  recognized  some  of  the  buildings,  and  they  of 
course  made  him  turn  back.  Captain  Wymondham's  face  was 
a  delightful  study  ;  he  did  his  very  best  to  show  his  sense  of 
her  unworthiness,  but  she  was  so  richly  endowed  with  self- 
esteem  that  there  was  no  crushing  her ;  she  took  everything 
said  to  her  of  any  kind  for  a  species  of  interest  or  admiration, 
and  would  talk ;  even  he  could  not  prevent  her,  otherwise  he 
might  have  heard  some  of  his  Rosamond's  speeches,  and  have 
been  shocked. 

She  was  sitting  by  a  rather  portly,  handsome  Greek,  by 
whose  side  she  had  now  sat  during  many  dinners,  which  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  she  had  a  little  flirtation  on  hand — 
a  very  little  one ;  but  "  he  was  rather  nice,  and  he  would  talk, 
so  she  could  not  help  it."  He  began  with  the  usual  inquiry 
"  whether  she  had  visited  the  Acropole,"  and  then  rushed 
into  a  searching  series  of  questions.  Captain  Wymondham 
was  on  her  other  side,  but  he  was  not  a  fluent  French*  scholar, 
and  even  if  his  attention  had  not  been  taken  off  by  the  bride 
of  Venice,  they  spoke  so  quickly  that  their  conversation  was 
practically  unintelligible  to  him.  He  tried  to  look  cross  ;  she 
did  not  see  it.  He  tried  to  distract  her  attention,  but  she 
relapsed  into  French  immediately.  The  Greek  saw  that  he 
did  not  like  it,  and  was  much  amused. 

"  C'est  monsieur  votre  frere  ?  "  said  he,  observing  that  he 
spoke  familiarly  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Monsieur  votre  mari  ?  " 

She  laughed  again,  and  blushed,  and  said,  "  Nay "  in 
English,  which  being  the  Greek  for  yes,  he  interpreted  as 
such,  and  began  to  flirt  with  her  at  once,  which  he  would  not 
have  presumed  to  do  had  she  been  a  single  woman. 

"  What  have  you  being  doing  to-day  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  we  have  been  a  long  drive  to  Eleusis." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  known  ;  I  would  have  made  myself 
into  a  brigand  for  once,  and  carried  you  off !  Are  you  going 
to  Marathon  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  -we  are  too  mnch  afraid  of  the  real  brigands." 

"  Bah  !     There  are  no  brigands  !  " 
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11  Every  one  in  Italy  says  there  are  ! " 

"Ah  bah,  ce  n'est  pas  vrai,  et  meme  s'il  y  en  a,  ils  ne  sont 
pas  mechants." 

"  What  do  they  do  then  ?  " 

"  There  are  none  !     You  ought  to  see  Marathon  !  "* 

"  We  dare  not.  Papa  has  been  to  the  consul :  he  says 
he  does  not  believe  there  are  any,  but  that  there  was  a  report 
that  there  were  five  or  six  there." 

"  Quelle  betise !  He  knows  there  are  none  !  You  ought 
to  go.  Why  lose  such  a  pleasure  when  you  are  once  here  ? 
You  could  get  an  escort." 

"  The  escort  would  help  the  brigands !  " 

"  I  assure  you  there  are  none  !  " 

"  You  are  a  Greek,  and  will  not  tell  the  vraie  verite  about 
it,  but  I  am  sure  grandpapa  would  be  very  angry  if  he  lost  all 
his  money  to  the  horrible  creatures." 

"  Then  monsieur  votre  grandpere  is  very  rich  ?  " 

"  Yes — at  least  he  has  always  enough  money  for  everything 
he  can  think  of." 

"  Et  monsieur  votre  pere  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  dare  say  he  is  too,  but  grandpapa  is  my  best 
banker," 

"  And  monsieur " 

"  Come,  you  want  to  know  too  much  ;  I  will  not  tell  you 
everything !  " 

"And  you,  madame,  tell  me — you  like  travelling ?  How 
long  have  you  been  en  voyage  ?  " 

"  A  month  or  two, — I  can  hardly  tell, — I  don't  count  well, 
and  it  seems  spring  wherever  we  go." 

"  But  travelling  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  ?  " 

"  Tant  pis  pour  1'argent !  " 

"  You  have  come  in  your  own  yacht  ?  " 

"No,  by  steamboat;  but  grandpapa  is  going  to  buy  a 
yacht  as  soon  as  he  can  find  one." 

"  What  would  a  yacht  cost  ?  " 

"  About  three  thousand  pounds,  papa  says." 

"And  what  do  houses  in  England  cost?  I  mean  such 
houses  as  monsieur  there  would  live  in." 

"  Oh,  grandpapa  pays  about  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  his." 

"  Six  hundred  pounds  !  That  is  how  many  thousand 
francs  ?  " 

*  "Written  just  before  the  time  when  that  point  was  so  fatally  settled, 
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"  Oh,  don't  ask  me !  I  never  think  of  troubling  myself 
about  money." 

"  Vous  avez  bien  raison,  les  anges  sont  au  dessus  de  ces 
choses  la." 

"  Why  !  "  said  Rosie,  "  how  funny  it  is  to  call  any  one  im 
ange  who  is  sitting  eating  such  a  good  dinner  as  I  am  !  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  portly  gentleman,  sighing,  "  but  I  feel 
what  I  say."  And  Miss  Denison  liked  sighs  and  admiration 
even  from  portly  gentlemen. 

Meantime  the  landlord  and  waiters  flitted  about,  hoping 
the  guests  were  attended  to,  giving  them  nice  little  pieces 
if  they  saw  they  had  chosen  badly  for  themselves,  mingling 
all  the  time  freely  in  the  conversation,  and  sometimes 
looking  their  astonishment  at  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Westerns  who  had  "  sent  them  a  boy  to  govern  them." 
This  sort  of  thing  went  on  daily,  though  Miss  Denison 
was  not  always  allowed  so  much  conversation  with  her  new 
friend. 

Winifred  was  placed  next  to  a  German,  who  talked  to  her 
of  this  or  that  "  neat  temple  "  which  he  had  that  day  seen, 
and  fretted  his  soul  away  because  each  day  they  forgot  to 
give  her  a  knife  to  eat  her  pudding  with.  In  vain  she  assured 
him  that  she  did  not  want  one ;  he  met  her  protestations  with 
an  impressive  and  unanswerable  "  Doch !  "  and  never  rested 
until  he  supplied  the  want.  He  even  stayed  a  little  longer  in 
Athens  on  her  account,  she  was  "  so  allerliebst." 

However  small  or  however  enormous  these  Germans  are, 
they  all  have  sentimental  souls,  and  pine  for  some  one  to 
whose  name  they  can  tack  a  diminutive,  and  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  their  mental  development.  He  described  to 
her  the  growth  of  his  understanding,  and  what  he  was  doing 
for  it  now  ;  and  if  painstaking  study  of  his  temples  and  other 
antiquities  would  do  it,  be  sure  he  would  hereafter  be  the 
luminary  of  many  a  Kranzchen  in  the  Vaterland.  He  had 
saved  np  a  small  salary  to  give  his  soul  this  pleasure,  and  told 
her  all  the  stages  of  the  proceeding  with  quaint  natural  touches, 
and  many  misgivings  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
having  such  unmitigated  enjoyment.  He  had  had  a  grand- 
father, a  like-minded  man  to  himself,  who,  living  as  far  north 
as  Memel,  resolved  in  his  youth  to  see  Rome,  and  ways  and 
means  not  being  forthcoming,  went  thither  on  foot.  When 
at  last,  footsore  and  weary,  he  reached  a  point  where  the 
long-yearned-for  towers  were  visible,  he  turned  back,  saying 
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"  Der  Mensch  «nuss  sich  beherrschen  ; "  *  and,  still  oi)  foot, 
toiled  back  to  his  northern  home. 

"  What  do  you  think,  mein  Fraiilein,  of  that  man  ?  Was 
it  not  a  fine  character  ?  Now,  I  could  not  have  done  that, — 
no,  not  to  save  my  life !  And  now,  I  have  not  only  seen 
Rome,  but  Athens  also  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXVIT. 

"Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum." 

SPEED.    Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  arc  the  villaius 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

NOT  one  of  our  party  wished  to  leave  Athens,  and  more  than 
once  the  black  day  of  departure  was  deferred.  They  had 
resolved,  in  order  to  see  as  much  as  they  could,  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  go  down  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  to 
Corfu,  returning  home  slowly  by  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
first  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  was  to  go  to  an  hotel 
at  the  Peiraeus,  to  be  ready  to  embark  next  morning  at  five, 
in  the  little  Greek  steamer  for  Callimaki.  They  went  to  bed 
early,  intending  to  have  a  good  night's  sleep  before  their 
journey.  Sleep  !  It  was  a  hideous  night,  the  tortures  of 
which  stood  out  in  ghastly  relief  for  decades  of  years,  for 
sailors  of  all  countries  were  there  in  a  room  exactly  bolow 
them,  and  their  numbers  increased  more  and  more  as  the 
night  waned.  All  languages  were  spoken,  screamed,  sung, 
and  sworn  in !  They  danced,  they  laughed,  they  quarrelled, 
stamped  with  their  feet,  and  thumped  the  table  with  their 
hands,  whilst  all  they  said  and  did  was  heard  as  plainly  in  the 
room  above  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  London  house. 

"Surely,"  thought  Mr.  Denison,  "there  must  be  some 
discipline,  some  hour  when  they  have  all  to  go  back  to  their 
ships." 

There  was  an  hour,  but  then  came  the  necessity  to  make 
them  fit  to  go  back,  and  the  ceremony  of  rolling  them  on 
barrels  to  compose  them,  or  restore  them  to  their  usual  state 
of  stable  equilibrium. 

The  English  were,  according  to~a  voice  which  he  heard,  in 
danger  of  a  week's  "  choky  "  if  they  went  on  board  not  sober, 
which,  being  interpreted  into  prison  language,  means  a  week's 
*  Man  must  govern  himsulf. 
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"dark  solitary,"  and  so  they  were  rolled  and  rolled  on  the 
carpetless  boards  below,  to  the  sound  of  wild  music  and 
clinking  of  glasses  from  those  who  had  not  to  be  rolled  for  an 
hour  later,  until  at  last  the  terrific  night  was  over.  Then 
they  dragged  their  aching  bodies  out  of  their  comfortless  beds 
by  the  feeble  light  of  an  Athenian  composite  candle,  and 
struggled  away  by  starlight  to  the  boat,  losing  themselves  in 
the  deep  ruts  of  the  road-  which  runs  round  the  harbour. 
Somehow  or  other  some  one  found  a  boat,  and  they  made 
their  way  into  it. 

It  was  quite  dark,  but  even  while  they  were  crossing  to 
the  steamboat,  day  began  to  break,  and  they  took  their  places 
on  deck,  determined  to  make  a  merit  of  seeing  the  sun  rise. 

Miss  Denison  longed  for  daylight ;  she  had  a  half-hope 
that  her  portly  admirer  would  follow  after,  "  under  the  name 
of  Robert  Carr,"  in  the  guise  of  a  common  sailor.  Why  did 
these  "  jolly  "  kind  of  things  never  happen  ?  (Not  that  she 
really  cared  much  about  him,  still  an  adventure  like  that 
would  make  such  a  nice  change  !) 

Day  came  at  last :  there  were  Greeks  without  number, 
high  and  low  ;  men  with  their  voluminous  cambric  petticoats, 
and  women  in  their  white  woollen  dresses,  with  all  their 
worldly  wealth  tacked  together  in  the  shape  of  coin  head- 
dresses,— better  sort  of  Greeks,  and  worse  sort  of  Greeks,  but 
never  a  lover  but  Captain  Almeric  !  He  was  cold  and  cross, 
exposed  to  the  dropping  steam  of  the  funnel,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  move  too  much,  for  fear  of  worse.  Thornicroft  had 
lost  his  heart  to  the  sunrise  ;  the  others  only  sighed  for  shore 
again ;  for  there  were  shepherds,  and  dogs,  and  coops  of 
fowls ;  and  the  royal  person  who,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
holds  his  court  at  Tiberias,  was  there,  with  all  his  most  able- 
bodied  subjects ;  and  the  smoking  ai'ound,  and  the  cold  and 
hunger,  were  hard  to  bear  ! 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  we  are  little 
better  than  idiots  to  come  off  here  for  pleasure  !  Only  think, 
at  home,  at  this  hour,  how  comfortable  we  should  all  be — 
warm,  soft,  and  nice  ;  and  if  awake  at  all,  only  just  enough  so 
to  be  drowsily  conscious  how  jolly  we  were." 

"Don't  talk  of  it!"  cried  Miss  Denison,  shivering.  "I 
am  so  tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  I  can't  bear  it  much  longer. 
Do  you  think  they  ever  mean  to  give  us  any  breakfast  ?  " 

Breakfast  did  come,  after  a  time,  but  in  one  half-hour  they 
had  in  a  concentrated  form  as  much  dirt,  heat,  confusion,  and 
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bad  cookeiy,  as  they  had  endured  during  the  whole  of  their 
previous  existence.  The  foreigners  ate  and  enjoyed — nay, 
dwelt  on  with  enraptured  contentment — first,  a  trying-looking 
compound  they  called  a  pillau,  made  of  unpleasant-looking  rice 
and  repulsive-looking  veal,  seasoned  with  something  disagree- 
able ;  then  some — say  cutlets,  with  wine  tasting  of  the  skins 
it  was  kept  in,  and  resin.  Little  plates  were  arranged  in  rows 
all  down  the  table,  full  of  tiny  indeterminate-looking  things 
which  the  Greeks  picked  up  with  their  own  knives,  and  nibbled 
at  whenever  there  was  a  lull  in  the  repast. 

"  Will  you  have  some  caviare  ?  "  said  one  to  Rosie,  offering 
her  some  on  the  point  of  the  knife  which  had  just  been  in.  his 
own  mouth,  "  or  an  olive,  or  a  little  slice  of  sausage  ?  " 

All  these  attractive  liors  d'ceuvre  did  not  tempt  Rosie,  or 
any  of  them,  though  from  sheer  hunger  they  did  manage  to 
eat  something.  Then  on  deck  again  with  the  animal  creation, 
under  the  shade  of  the  solemn-looking  quiet  mountains,  peer- 
ing down  into  the  depths  of  the  clear  water  by  the  broad  light 
of  day. 

Callimaki  was  a  mere  collection  of  cottages ;  but  several 
omnibuses  and  two  or  three  carriages  were  waiting  for  the 
steamboat. 

"Are  those  carriages  for  us  ?  "  inquired  Captain  "Wymoud- 
ham. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Dcnison  ;  "  we  go  in  one  of  the  omni- 
buses, and  I  think  there  are  just  enough  of  us  to  fill  one. 
Crossing  the  isthmus  is  paid  for  with  the  ticket  for  the  boat. 
They  take  ua  to  the  Austrian  Lloyds',  at  that  place  near 
Corinth — what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  call  it,"  said  Captain  Wymond- 
hara  loftily ;  "  but  I  know  we  may  as  well  take  those  two 
carriages  to  get  to  it !  I  have  been  talking  to  a  very  gentle- 
manly officer  from  Corfu,  and  he  says  we  had  much  better 
do  so." 

"  But  if  we  have  to  pay  for  the  carriages,"  said  Lady 
Markham,  "  and  have  paid  already  for  going  in  the  omnibus^ 
and  are  enough  of  ourselves  to  fill  one " 

"  You  will  be  much  better  in  the  carriages,  madame,"  said 
the  officer,  approaching  her  with  very  low  bows, — "  much 
indeed,  I  assure  you ;  the  others  are  so  long  getting  the  luggage 
packed." 

"  But  we  should  all  go  together, — I  mean  the  carriages 
and  omnibuses  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  the  strange  officer,  all  the  time 
helping  to  give  their  luggage  to  the  drivers  of  the  carriages, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  clamorous  with  invitations  to 
them  to  go  with  them. 

"If  that  is  true,  and  the  carriages  are  to  wait  for  the 
omnibuses,  I  don't  see  how  we  gain  any  time  by  going  in 
them,"  muttered  Lady  Markham. 

"  Come,  come,  take  the  carriages  quietly,  never  mind !  " 
said  Sir  Willoughby.  "  'Non  licet  omnibus  adire  Corinthum  ' 
— You  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  Corinth  in  an  omnibus."  And 
a  joke  settled  the  matter. 

Thornicroft,  Mr.  Denison,  Rosie,  and  Winifred  were  taking 
no  interest  in  anything  but  the  mountains  above  and  below, 
for  they  were  reflected  in  the  water  so  distinctly,  that  their 
places  might  have  been  reversed  without  perceptible  difference 
to  any  but  themselves. 

"  A  carriage  !  "  exclaimed  Thornicroft,  finding  himself  in 
one  with  Sir  Willoughby  Markham,  Miss  Lace,  and  Mr.  Deni- 
son ;  whilst  Miss  Denison,  Captain  Wymondham,  and  Lady 
Markham  filled  the  other  ;  "  why  I  thought  all  this  carriage 
business  was  taken  out  of  our  hands,  and  we  had  to  go  in  the 
omnibus,  or  wherever  they  put  us." 

"It  is  all  the  same,  I  dare  say,"  said  Sir  Willoughby. 
"  Poor  things,  you  see  they  send  these  here  on  speculation, 
and  they  looked  so  piteous  at  us  when  we  talked  about  going 
in  the  omnibus,  and  Wymondham  likes  Greek  polly  oily  as 
little  as  English.  Never  mind,  it  will  all  be  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence." 

The  omnibuses  packed  themselves  as  quickly  as  the 
carriages,  and  they  all  set  oft'  together,  with  Greek  children 
dancing  after  them,  Greek  dogs  barking  furiously,  and  the 
drivers  slashing  with  their  whips  and  crying,  "  Toppo ! 
toppo  ! "  They  drove  up  a  steep  hill,  amidst  scenery  which 
might  have  been  Scotch  ;  thick  groves  of  pines,  full  of  filmy 
balls  which  looked  silvery  in  the  sunlight,  were  all  around, 
with  rosy  asphodels,  purple  and  red  anemones,  and  bright 
green  vegetation ;  while  the  sea  below  looked  as  blue  as  the 
sky  above,  and  the  very  air  danced  with  light. 

"It's  only  a  scrambling  road,"  said  Sir  Willoughby  ;  "  but 
the  horses  seem  good  enough.  I  wonder  they  don't  make 
better  roads.  I  suppose  they  have  often  to  take  as  big  a 
boatful  over  the  isthmus  as  we  had  to-day." 

And  then  they  talked  about  their  bad  breakfast,  and  the 
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ilidy  boats,  and  tried  to  sleep  a  little,  and  were  jolted  awake 
sixain,  until  after  a  long  while  it  all  at  ouce  occurred  to  them 
to  look  out  and  see  if  the  other  carriage  and  the  omnibuses 
kept  up  well  with  them.  They  could  see  far,  far  away  down 
a  long  downhill  1'oad,  but  no  omnibuses  were  visible ;  nothing 
indeed  was  so  but  the  other  carriage.  In  front  of  course  they 
knew  they  were  not. 

"We  have  done  well  to  choose  the  carriages,"  said  Miss 
Lace.  "  We  shall  be  there  first,  after  all !  " 

But  Mr.  Deuison  just  then  was  feeling  a  moment's  dread 
lest  there  might  be  something  wrong,  and  was  giving  all  his 
mind  to  a  strict  scrutiny  of  the  face  and  demeanour  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  driving  them.  He  looked  a  steady-going 
man  enough,  but  anyhow  there  was  no  getting  anything  out 
of  him,  though  he  was  a  Corfiote,  and  spoke  Italian  as  well 
as  Greek. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Winifred,  whose  eyes  had  followed 
the  direction  her  guardian's  had  taken,  and  who  had  subsided 
into  watching  the  flapping  dress  of  the  driver,  "  those  petti- 
coats of  theirs  must  be  very  expensive,  and  take  a  great  deal 
of  making,  washing,  and  ironing !  Only  fancy,  they  have 
forty  yards  of  cambric  in  them,  and  are  gored  to  a  frightful 
extent.  One  of  them  has  quite  three  hundred  gores  in.  it, 
which  of  course  makes  three  hundred  seams." 

"  Clever  little  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Willoughby.  "  If 
that  is  the  case,  don't  you  marry  a  Greek.  But  how  do  you 
know  ?  " 

"  From  Alexandras,  of  course.  He  told  me  even  his  dress 
cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  there  is  so  much  silk  and 
embroidery.  Why  I  do  believe  there  are  lots  of  them  standing 
behind  those  pines  !  That  is  a  good  thing.  I  was  just  think- 
ing how  dull  it  was  never  to  see  any  one  !  " 

So  there  were,  a  number  of  ill-looking  men,  with  their 
petticoats  draggled,  torn,  and  stained,  and,  worse  than  that, 
with  guns  in  their  hands  !  All  looked  out  with  some  appre- 
hension, knowing  that  they  had  no  means  of  defence.  They 
were  allowed  to  pass  quietly,  but  directly  afterwards  five  or 
six  heads  appeared  at  each  window,  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
all  at  once  they  found  the  muzzles  of  some  of  these  guns 
ti'iulcrly  caressing  the  fronts  of  their  shirts.  Mr.  Denison 
looked  down  on  the  gun,  one  end  of  which  was  thus  nestling 
in  his  breast,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  lock  was  only  roughly 
tied  on  with  a  bit  of  string,  his  decided  impulse  was  to  show 
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fight,  but  more  and  more  were  bristling'  behind  ;  and  besides, 
as  to  fighting,  there  seemed  an  unreality  about  the  whole 
affair  which  made  him  more  inclined  to  laugh  aloud  than  do 
anything  else.  The  driver  had  either  chosen  to  get  off  the 
box  or  been  ordered  to  do  so,  and  was  already  standing  at 
some  little  distance  quietly  looking  on. 

Mr.  Denison  asked  his  immediate  patron,  in  French,  what 
he  wanted  ;  the  man  nodded,  which  amounted  to  a  profession 
of  ignorance,  and  answers  to  shaking  your  head  in  England. 
Then  he  tried  him  in  Italian,  but  he  did  not  understand,  or 
would  not. 

"I  used  to  know  some  of  their  Greek,"  said  Thornicroft. 
"  I  dare  say  I  can  make  him  understand." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  hide  that  knowledge  of  yours  for 
the  present,"  whispered  Mr.  Denison;  "it  may  help  us  to 
find  out  something  they  would  rather  keep  from  us.  Let  us 
get  that  rascally  driver  to  interpret  for  us  now.  It  is  the 
least  he  can  do  after  bringing  us  the  wrong  road  on  purpose !  " 

This  was  all  said  in  a  moment,  and  as  quickly  Mr.  Denison 
called  in  Italian  to  the  driver  to  come,  but  he  kept  away. 
The  brigands  made  their  prisoners  all  alight,  and  then  they 
saw  that  the  other  carriage  was  stopped  also.  Half  of  the 
brigands  were  told  off  to  wait  by  the  wayside  with  Sir 
Willoughby  and  his  party  while  the  rest  went  to  help  to 
capture  what  the  Americans  call  the  balance.  That  was  soon 
done.  Even  a  soldier  requires  other  means  of  defence  than  a 
great  coat,  though  Poole  be  its  maker.  Rosie  looked  terrified, 
Lady  Markham  scolded  the  men  loudly,  and  Captain  Wymond- 
ham  refused  to  be  touched  by  them,  shaking  their  hands  off 
with  unmistakable  gestures  of  disgust. 

"Now,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  seeing  this,  with  a  rueful 
attempt  at  a  joke,  "  now  is  his  time,  if  he  likes  to  use  his 
favourite  words  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  call  them  polly 
oily,  they  will  know  what  he  means !  Oh,  poor  dear  little 
Rosie,  how  I  wish  I  could  get  to  her !  " 

Captain  Wymondham  had  to  help  to  support  her  to  where 
her  father  and  Sir  "Willoughby  were  sitting,  under  the  care  of 
ten  as  ugly,  shaggy,  dirty-looking  ruffians  as  ever  were  seen. 
Now  they  began  putting  all  the  luggage  in  one  carriage,  and 
a  Greek  gentleman  drove  away  with  it,  whilst  they  simply 
turned  the  other  horses  round,  and  they  went  quietly  back  all 
alone  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  had  come. 

"  I  suppose  this  kind  of  thing  happens  daily,"  said  Mr. 
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Denison  ;  "  those  horses  seem  to  know  so  well  what  is  expected 
of  them." 

"  I  really  begin  to  think  there  is  some  mistake,"  said  Lady 
Markhara.  "  It  will  be  very  funny  if  this  is  only  the  place 
for  the  renfort.  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  not,  sending  the  horses 
back  will  show  the  people  at  CalHrnaki  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  and  they  will  come  and  help  us !  " 

"  Not  one  of  them  will  help  us !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Denison. 
"Every  one  of  them  must  have  known  exactly  what  was 
going  to  happen  when  they  saw  our  drivers  take  the  wrong 
road.  It  was  just  at  the  very  edge  of  the  village.  The  road 
has  never  forked  since  then,  I  know,  for  I  have  not  slept  at 
all.  Depend  upon  it,  the  carriage  has  gone  back  to  bring  the 
ministry  for  their  first  choice  of  the  plunder ! " 

These  few  sentences  were  exchanged  hastily,  whilst  their 
new  friends  were  discussing  some  arrangement.  When  they 
heard  them  speaking,  they  made  them  a  significant  sign, 
recommending  silence.  There  were  four  or  five  and  twenty 
of  them.  Thornicroft  counted  them,  and  then  sought  diligently 
amongst  them  for  faces  already  familiar,  but  all  were 
strangers,  and  all  looked  impatient  to  bo  moving.  The 
moment  Miss  Denison  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk,  the 
march  began.  The  prisoners  were  put  in  the  middle  of 
the  band,  and  made  to  walk  up  the  mountain  gorge  away 
from  the  high-road,  over  the  rough  stones  and  prickly  juniper 
bushes,  and  scrambly  dry  watercourses. 

"  The  gods  have  not  half  done  their  work,  have  they  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Denison  drily  to  Thornicroft. 

"  How  so  ?  "  replied  the  other,  wondering  at  his  coolness. 

"  They  say  they  wished  to  make  the  mainland  of  Greece 
fertile  and  pleasant,  so  they  sifted  the  earth  up  aloft,  and  let 
the  good  soil  fall  down  here,  and  emptied  the  stones  out  of 
their  sieve  into  Cephalonia  and  those  islands ;  but  it  is  bad 
enough  here  in  all  conscience  !  " 

"  Bad  enough  in  every  way,"  replied  Thornicroft ;  "  thosft 
brutes  have  even  bagged  my  sketches !  What  on  earth  are 
they  going  to  do  with  us?  I  hope  that  driver  will  let  us 
know  in  time.  What  I  would  give  to  be  able  to  contrive  a 
bad  end  for  him  !  " 

On  and  on  they  were  forced  to  climb,  plunge,  slip,  and 
scramble.  The  ladies  were  weary  and  terrified ;  but  it  was 
worse  when  they  lagged  behind,  for  then  a  dirty  brigand 
came  and  helped  them  on;  and  as  Lady  Mai'kham  feelingly 
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observed,  "No  one  could  stand  having  satires  like  those 
touching  one !  " 

At  last  Captain  Wymondham  got  near  some  of  the  others, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  at  once  make  a  little  offering 
of  all  their  purses,  rings,  and  watches,  and  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  bid  their  new  friends  farewell.  They  received  these  con- 
tributions from  their  prisoners  with  the  utmost  urbanity,  and 
then  pushed  them  on  again. 

On  this  Miss  Denison  threw  herself  down,  sobbing  and 
making  signs  that  she  was  too  tired  to  go  farther.  Two  were 
dispatched  to  help  to  carry  her:  this  was  too  much  for 
Captain  Wymondham  and  every  one  else;  he  pushed  them 
both  away,  and  remembering  the  one  Greek  word  he  had 
learnt,  told  them  emphatically  to  "toppo."  They  did  toppo, 
and  then  he  put  his  arm  round  the  poor  trembling  little 
woman,  and  did  his  best  to  help  her.  The  two  brigands  took 
their  rough  dismissal  with  good  temper,  and  helped  them  as 
much  as  they  could  by  lifting  aside  the  pine  branches  and 
brushwood.  It  was  a  rueful  procession,  but  ill  able,  after 
the  miseries  of  the  night  and  day,  to  bear  this  crowning 
misfortune ;  yet  march  they  must.  Lady  Markham  had  her 
husband's  arm,  and  scolded  him  all  the  way,  whenever  there 
was  a  chance  of  speaking,  for  bringing  her  into  such  an  out- 
landish country,  amongst  such  a  set  of  ruffians.  Winifred 
had  the  most  help,  for  she  had  Mr.  Denison  on  one  side,  and 
Thornicroft  on  the  other,  and  would  have  endured  worse 
things  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  having  the  former 
once  more  by  her,  once  more  kind  and  sympathizing. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours  of  this,  they  came  to  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was  what  appeared 
from  below  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  fortress :  bastions,  lunettes,  and 
broken-down  walls  were  plainly  visible. 

They  were  evidently  bound  thither,  for  they  took  the  long 
road  which  went  up  the  side  of  the  hills  in  zigzags,  and  led 
nowhere  else.  All  they  saw  was  splendidly  picturesque,  but 
what  did  they  care  for  anything  biit  permission  to  sit  down 
and  rest?  Below,  but  far  away,  were  the  peaceful  waters 
they  had  just  crossed,  and  the  villainous  little  village  where 
they  had  landed ;  and  miles  away  on  the  opposite  shore  was 
dear,  quiet,  treacherous  old  Athens,  with  the  portly  gentleman 
who  had  flirted  with  Bosie,  in  some  degree  of  anxiety  as  to 
whether  his  taxes  were  going  to  be  paid  or  not. 

They  met  many  a  peasant  driving  his  one-mule  cart,  who 
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looked  at  them  with  the  same  interest  that  a  British  farmer 
does  on  the  recently  bought  cows  and  pigs  of  a  brother  agri- 
culturist ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  help  them.  On  one  side 
of  the  road  was  an  ever-increasing  depth  of  precipitous 
descent ;  on  the  other  a  steep  rocky  ascent,  straight  up  to  the 
castle,  bristling  with  enormous  aloes  and  cactus  plants,  and 
utterly  impracticable  as  a  path  from  its  resolute  wall-like 
rocky  cliffs.  Those  who  wished  to  go  up  there  must  go  by  this 
road,  up  which  their  weary  feet  were  now  toiling  ;  those  who 
had  cut  it,  had  cut  no  other,  and  the  men  they  met  were  not 
of  the  stuff  to  cut  more.  It  was,  from  its  peculiarities  of 
construction,  about  five  miles  long ;  and  when  they  reached 
the  summit,  even  the  men  were  exhausted,  and  the  ladies 
would  never  have  got  there  at  all  had  they  not  been  put  into 
a  cart  which  was  returning  empty.  At  the  top  of  this  high 
hill  were  a  few  shabby  earthquake-rent  houses,  with  wrinkled 
old  women  at  the  doors  winding  flax ;  and  one  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired  beauty  making  lace  of  the  fibres  of  the  aloe.  "  Ah  !  " 
thought  Winifred,  "if  they  only  put  us  in  the  same  house  with 
those  women,  it  will  not  be  so  bad  !  "  Bat  when  they  got  out  of 
the  cart,  they  made  them  scramble  again  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  further,  until  at  length  they  reached  the  outworks  of  the 
fortifications.  They  came  to  a  large  strong  gateway,  with  a 
drawbridge,  built  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipitous  chasm,  so 
that  not  only  the  little  cottages  which  they  had  just  passed, 
but  the  whole  of  the  outer  world  also,  was  shut  off,  when  this 
drawbridge  was  raised.  It  was  lowered  now,  and  kept  down 
in  its  place  by  a  large  piece  of  rock,  but  they  could  not  help 
seeing  that  when  it  was  raised  the  insulation  of  the  plateau 
on  which  the  fortress  was  built  would  be  thoroughly  complete. 
A  gaping  chasm,  and  a  strong  door  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
would  then  confront  all  comers.  After  passing  this  bridge, 
they  entered  into  what  had  once  been  a  splendid  fortress ; 
now  it  was  almost  entirely  a  ruin  ;  but  they  were  too  tired  to 
look  around  them  much,  and  thankfully  found  themselves 
taken  into  a  deserted-looking  room,  in  a  little  tumbledown 
house  by  the  drawbridge.  The  brigands  turned  the  key  upon 
them  and  left  them.  The  first  thing  Mr.  Denison  did  was  to 
administer  the  contents  of  his  flask  of  brandy  all  round ;  then 
the  brigands  brought  them  some  coarse  food,  after  which  they 
locked  them  in  again  and  left  them. 

Tired  as  he  was,  Thornicroft  looked  about  a  little  to  see  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  escape.     The  house  had  had  two 
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storeys,  but  the  upper  one  was  now  a  ruin,  shaken  down  in 
some  earthquake,  no  doubt,  and  left  pretty  much  as  it  had 
fallen.  He  went  up  and  looked  round  on  all  sides,  picking 
his  way  as  silently  as  he  could  amongst  the  fragments  of 
masonry  on  all  sides.  There  was  little  enough  hope  of  escape, 
for  the  chasm  "went  right  across  the  hill  and  was  a  most 
formidable  barrier ;  and  though  they  were  locked  in,  two 
guards  were  stationed  on  the  drawbridge.  One  side  of  the 
little  house  was  so  near  it,  that  he  had  to  move  with  the 
greatest  caution  for  fear  of  attracting  their  attention.  They 
were  well  armed,  and  looked  resolute  fellows  enough  ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  whole  band  was  within  call  in  a  large  old 
building  not  far  away. 


CHAPTER  XXYJII. 

VAX,.    Then  know  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 

A  man  I  am,  crossed  with  adversity : 

My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 

Of  which,  if  you  should  here  disf  urnish  me, 

You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

Shakespeare. 

day  the  gentlemen  were  taken  to  a  general  committee 
meeting  of  their  captors,  with  the  driver  as  interpreter  in 
Italian,  for  Thornicroft  still  hid  his  talent.  They  were  told 
that  as  they  were  rich,  they  must  pay  rich  ransoms. 

"Tell  him,"  cried  Sir  Willoughby,  to  the  interpreter, 
when  he  heard  this,  (the  him  being  an  extra  shaggy  man 
with  a  face  which  had  been  at  sundry  times  sadly  hacked, 
who  seemed  to  be  their  chief,)  "  Tell  him  that  I,  for  one,  am 
not  rich.  I  can  pay  very  little,  so  it's  no  use  demanding  it." 

The  driver  translated  this,  and  the  answer  "was  that 
"  Milordo  could  perhaps  do  a  little  longer  without  the  yacht 
he  was  thinking  of  buying." 

"  I  buy  a  yacht !  I  never  seriously  thought  of  buying  a 
yacht !  " 

"  Then  Milordo  would  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  live  in  a 
palace  costing  a  little  less  than  six  hundred  a  year." 

Sir  Willoughby's  countenance  fell ;  some  enemy  had  done 
this  !  He  could  say  no  more,  but  at  once  tacitly  consented  to 
find  ten  thousand  pounds  in  one  month's  time. 

"  Ifc  is  all  very  well  for  you,"  growled  Thornicroft,  "but  if 
they  want  as  much  as  that  from  me,  they  may  just  as  well 
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murder  me  at  once.  Here,  you  driver,"  he  added  in  Italian, 
"  tell  them  at  once  that  I  am  a  poor  man  who  has  to  work  for 
his  living,  and  that  they  will  get  no  such  sum  from  me,  for  if 
I  tried  all  my  life  I  could  not  raise  it." 

His  ransom  was  fixed  at  five  thousand ;  and  when  he 
asked  the  alternative  if  it  were  not  forthcoming,  they  led  him 
to  a  retired  part  of  the  fortifications  where  there  were  two  or 
three  grass-grown  graves. 

"  I  can  see  my  grave  there  already  !  "  thought  he  ;  "  and 
my  grass,  will,  no  doubt,  grow  in  time,  for  pay  that  I  never 
can.  Tell  them,"  said  he  to  the  interpreter,  "that  they  have 
already  got  my  luggage,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world  ; 
that  1  am  an  artist,  and  poor ;  and  that  they  must  know 
themselves  that  an  artist  cannot  raise  that." 

They  did  reflect  when  they  heard  this  ;  and  now  his  slight 
knowledge  of  their  Greek  enabled  him  to  understand  that  one 
or  two  of  the  number  said  that  was  indeed  too  much  to  put 
upon  an  artist's  head.  Perhaps  in  early  youth  these  very  men 
had  painted  pictures  themselves,  been  badly  hung,  and  in 
despair  at  last  had  taken  to  more  profitable  occupations.  They 
considered  a  little,  had  him  asked  if  he  had  any  sketching 
materials  with  him,  and  if  he  drew  men's  portraits  or  "  things 
of  nature."  On  hearing  his  answer,  one  of  the  men  was 
ordered  to  sit  down,  and  Thornicroft  was  told  to  take  his 
portrait  at  once,  in  proof  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

Captain  Almeric  and  Mr.  Denison  were  each  valued  at  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  ladies  were  thrown  in.  As  far  as 
looks  went,  poor  things  !  their  lives  did  not  look  worth  more 
than  three  weeks'  purchase ;  fatigue,  hunger,  anxiety,  and 
want  of  sleep  will  blanch  the  beauty  out  of  the  fairest  of 
faces. 

The  guards  were  still  rigorously  guarding  the  drawbridge, 
which,  however,  no  one  ever  approached  but  little  children 
with  sweet  bunches  of  narcissus  and  hyacinths,  and  baskets 
of  eggs  and  other  provisions,  which  they  carried  to  an  old 
woman  who  cooked  for  the  whole  party,  in  a  building  which 
had  once  been  a  barrack,  in  which  the  brigands  now  bestowed 
themselves.  They  were  now  allowed  to  stroll  about  a  little  as 
they  liked,  whilst  the  committee  of  selection  were  waiting  for 
Thornicroft's  sketch. 

The  fortifications  were  of  great  extent,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  go  quite  out  of  sight,  until  at  last  they  found,  by  a 
thorough  survey  of  their  prison,  that  the  drawbridge  was  the 
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only  point  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  guard.  The  entire 
summit  of  the  hill  had  once  been  fortified,  and  the  "wall  which 
had  enclosed  it  was  still  left ;  but  temptingly  low  and  ruinous 
as  it  appeared  in  many  places,  their  hearts  sank  when  they 
came  to  look  over  it,  for  whenever  they  did  so  they  saw  the 
same  precipices,  broken  here  and  there  by  rocky  wastes,  where 
the  aloe  and  cactus  flourished  in  magnificent  abundance,  but 
where  no  one  could  venture  to  descend. 

The  views  all  around  were  splendid :  sleepy,  rosy  Athens 
on  the  one  side,  shining  far  away  through  the  soft  mist; 
Calimaki  on  another  side,  waiting  for  its  next  boatful  of 
people.  There,  too,  they  saw  the  road  they  should  have  taken 
the  day  before;  and  crossing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
plateau,  they  had  a  full  view  of  Corinth,  with  its  now  all  but 
bare  Acropolis,  ruling  the  blue  gulf  below.  It  was  only 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  off :  they  must  have  walked  more 
yesterday,  and  would  they  not  walk  now  if  they  could  but 
find  their  way  to  get  out!  "Was  there  ever  such  a  pitiless 
stony  precipice  ?  If  even  a  strong  body  of  friends  came  to 
help  them,  they  could  not  get  in  if  the  drawbridge  was  raised ; 
and  once  raised,  it  was  unassailable  by  anything  but  cannon. 
There  were  plenty  of  old  worn-out  cannon  lying  quite  useless 
all  around  them.  They  sat  down  on  one  piece ;  and  Mr. 
Denison,  lyiug  back  against  the  stone  wall,  and  listlessly 
looking  about,  saw,  on  pushing  aside  some  grass  which 
covered  it,  the  sturdy  old  lion  of  St.  Mark.  So  the  Venetians 
had  once  had  this  place. 

It  had  evidently  been,  like  many  of  the  Mediterranean 
fortresses,  built  as  a  refuge  from  the  Barbary  pirates,  for 
sentinels  posted  here  could  see  their  approach,  and  give  timely 
notice  to  the  villagers  round,  who  no  doubt  flocked  up  the 
mountain  road  in  hot  haste,  with  wives  and  children,  their 
cattle,  and  all  their  household  goods,  to  escape  the  hated 
enemy.  Now  it  seemed  to  be  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
brigand  chief  who  had  captured  them,  who  doubtless  thought 
that  as  no  one  seemed  to  value  it,  he  might  as  well  from  time 
to  time  make  use  of  its  natural  advantages.  It  was  a  capital 
place  for  him,  for  supposing  such  a  very  unlikely  thing  as 
that  the  Greek  Government  should  interfere  with  the  com- 
mercial developmert  of  the  country  by  sending  troops  against 
him,  he  could  see  them  coming  long  before  they  could  get 
near,  and  either  abandon  his  prisoners,  or  carry  them  off  with 
him,  though  the  first  would  have  been  a  very  low  course  for 
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him  to  take,  and  lie  would  much  prefer  murdering  them,  to 
show  that  he  knew  his  own  mind. 

Thornicroft's  picture  was  accepted  ;  in  fact  it  was  a  very 
good  one,  though  only  a  rough  sketch  of  the  brigand  resting 
on  a  rusty  old  cannon,  and  a  child  (perhaps  his  own)  standing 
by  him  with  an  armful  of  flowers.  The  brigands  were  charmed, 
the  child  delighted  to  find  the  "  Peri,"  as  she  called  herself 
(i.e.,  child)  in  it.  He  himself  looked  on  his  work  for  once 
with  pleasure,  and  wished  he  could  always  paint  under  the 
same  amount  of  nervous  stimulus. 

They  said,  after  seeing  it,  they  would  be  content  with 
three  thousand  pounds  from  him,  so  that  it  was  the  best-paid 
bit  of  work  he  had  ever  done ;  but  the  brigand  would  have  his 
own  portrait  for  his  Katinka ;  and  the  others  put  in  a  claim 
to  have  theirs  done  too,  during  his  visit  to  them ;  so  that  it 
would  not  be  such  good  pay  after  all.  But  Greece  always 
was  an  art-loving,  refined  nation ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

KINO.    I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Shakespeare. 

As  soon  as  the  amount  of  their  respective  ransoms  was  fixed, 
the  proper  thing  to  do  seemed  to  be  to  try  and  get  them  paid 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  two  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted 
by  the  brigands  to  go  back  to  Athens  to  procure  the  money, 
bound  to  return  to  captivity  (to  use  a  mild  word)  if  they 
failed.  They  were  instructed  for  their  own  sake  to  preserve 
silence  as  to  their  companions'  place  of  bondage — for,  as  the 
brigands  significantly  told  them,  though  they  could  easily 
save  themselves  from  the  gendarmes,  they  might  not  be  able 
to  carry  their  prisoners  about  with  them,  and  any  attempt  at 
a  rescue  would  seal  their  fate  at  once. 

"  Does  not  that  show,"  whispered  Mr.  Denison,  "  what  a 
den  of  thieves  we  have  got  into  ?  They  know  that  none  of 
the  Greeks  will  tell  where  we  are,  or  what  has  happened." 

Mr.  Denison  whispered,  partly  from  caution,  but  principally 
because  he  could  do  nothing  else.  The  hardships  he  had 
undergone  had  done  him  an  immense  amount  of  harm ;  and 
two  or  three  days  more  of  this  rough  living  would,  in  his 
sensitive  state  of  health,  inevitably  kill  him.  He,  therefore, 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  no 
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Scruples  on  his  part  were  allowed  to  have  any  weight.  The 
proper  person  to  accompany  Mr.  Denison,  seemed  on  reflection 
to  be  Captain  Wymondham,  for  naturally  Sir  Willoughby 
must  stay  to  take  charge  of  the  girls  if  Mr.  Denison  went ; 
and  besides  that,  as  Sir  Willoughby  empowered  his  son-in-law 
to  look  after  his  ransom,  it  was  better  that  Captain  Wymond- 
ham should  go  and  see  about  his  own.  During  their  last  day 
together,  the  two  who  were  going  received  full  instructions 
how  to  act  in  every  possible  contingency,  and  as  a  special  act 
of  grace  were  permitted  to  take  with  them  Lady  Markham, 
who  had  fretted  herself  into  an  illness. 

They  all  had  a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  the  money  in 
time,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to  look  sometimes  on  the 
reverse  of  the  picture,  and  feel  that  these  stone  walls,  after 
being  the  barrier  to  their  liberty  for  some  weeks,  might  also 
enclose  their  graves.  However  rich  a  man  may  be,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  raise  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  and  if  Sir  Willoughby,  with  broad  lands  and 
funded  stores,  had  a  moment's  misgiving  as  to  his  power  of 
producing  such  a  sum,  what  must  poor  Thornicroft's  anxieties 
have  been !  He  knew  his  money  cabinet  was  empty ;  he  knew 
his  rent  was  in  arrears ;  that  he  had  only  one  picture  in  his 
studio  to  count  as  property,  and  neither  bank  nor  balance. 

Sir  Willoughby,  who  guessed  as  much,  offered  to  provide 
the  two  ransoms  together  if  he  could ;  but  Thornicroft  did 
not  like  borrowing  in  that  way  until  all  other  chances  had 
failed ;  and  as  he  had  great  faith  in  northern  helpfulness,  he 
directed  Mr.  Denison  to  telegraph  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  to  go  and  sell  his  picture,  mortgage  his  future  work, 
and  do  what  he  could  for  him  ;  and  then  he  shook  off  all 
further  care,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  prospect  of  some 
weeks  of  unexpected  sketching,  with  models  which  in  London 
would  have  made  his  fortune. 

And  so  came  the  day  for  their  departure,  and  the  three  set 
forth  sadly  and  painfully  to  Athens.  The  greater  part  of  the 
brigands  left  with  Mr.  Denison  and  Captain  Wymondham, 
probably  to  watch  Athens  and  the  country  around,  to  guard 
against  a  surprise.  They  left  a  little  before  sunset,  and  the 
parting  was  by  no  means  gay,  though  all  bore  up  as  well  as 
they  could.  Winifred  probably  felt  it  the  most,  though  she 
was  calm  enough  oatwardly-  She  went,  after  they  were  gone, 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  fortifications  to  watch  them  dragging 
their  weary  way  down  the  long  road.  Presently  Thornicroft 
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followed  her,  and  seeing  her  pale,  anxious  face,  tried  to  comfort 
her  a  little,  though  he  hardly  penetrated  the  true  cause  of  her 
grief.  She  was  grateful  for  any  sympathy,  provided  only  it 
did  not  express  itself  in  words.  And  he  always  liked  being 
with  her ;  the  tender  seriousness  of  her  expression,  and  the 
womanly  sweetness  with  which  she  always  adjusted  herself  to 
his  mood  of  the  moment,  made  her  companionship  during  this 
period  of  anxiety  almost  a  necessity  to  him. 

"It  is  a  comfort  at  any  rate,"  said  she,  after  talking 
awhile,  "  to  lose  sight  of  so  many  of  those  horrible  wretches. 
There  are  only  ten  or  twelve  of  them  left,  I  do  believe,  to 
guard  us.  I  only  hope  the  others  will  not  come  back  !  " 

"Ah!  but  it  is  the  position  of  the  place  which  really 
guards  us.  I  never  saw  any  place  lend  itself  to  villainy  as 
this  does." 

"I  would  give  anything  in  the  world  if  we  could  only  get 
away  and  cheat  them  of  their  ransoms  !  What  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Thornicrof  t ;  now  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  to  watch 
us,  might  we  by  any  accident  have  a  chance  of  getting  over 
that  drawbridge,  if  the  guards  were  away,  or  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest !  Even  if  we  got  over,  there  are  those 
people  living  outside,  who  would  either  stop  us  or  give  the 
alarm  ;  and  then  there  would  be  no  hope  for  us  on  that  single 
road  which  zigzags  away  for  four  miles  at  least,  without  a 
chance  of  getting  off  it." 

"It  all  depends  on  how  much  start  we  had." 

Miss  Denison  now  came  leisurely  towards  them.  She  felt 
thoroughly  ill  and  despondent,  and  longed  to  hear  voices, — 
anything  rather  than  to  be  left  alone. 

"  May  I  come  ?  "  said  she,  timidly  and  doubtfully. 

"  Of  course,  dear.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  replied  Winifred, 
very  kindly. 

"  I  am  asking  Mr.  Thornicroft ;  I  know  you  do  not  object 
to  having  me." 

"  No  one  could  possibly  ever  object  to  having  Miss  Denisoii's 
companionship,"  said  Thornicoft,  raising  his  cap,  and  bowing 
slightly  as  he  looked  at  her ;  but  almost  immediately  after- 
wards he  leisurely  sauntered  away. 

"  Isn't  he  rude  and  disagreeable  ?  "  said  Rosie  curtly.  "  If 
I  could  talk  to  the  brigands,  I  would  much  rather  do  so  than 
to  him  ;  but  one  must  talk  to  somebody." 

"  He  was  pleasant  enough  to  me,"  said  Winifred ;  "  but  I 
think  he  is  rather  afraid  of  you." 
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"  Every  one  treats  me  ill !  I  can't  think  what  Almeric 
meant  by  going  !  " 

"  He  will  soon  come  back,  dear,  or  else  we  shall  go  to  him. 
I  really  think  they  have  arranged  everything  very  well — quite 
for  the  best,  indeed ;  for  if  Sir  Willoughby  had  gone,  we  could 
not  have  stayed  so  well  with  Captain  Wymondham  and  Mr. 
Thornicroft." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  Mr.  Thornicroft,"  exclaimed 
Eosie,  pouting  and  hanging  down  her  head ;  "  he  is  a  man  I 
simply  cannot  endure." 

"  I  know  that,  dear :  I  know  you  never  did  like  him ;  " 
and  then  she  turned  round  again  to  peep  at  the  descending 
figures,  and  felt  her  heart  went  with  one  of  them. 

Rosie  sat  by  her,  looking  pale  and  very  unhappy. 

"  Poor  dear  ! "  said  Winifred  presently,  turning  affection- 
ately to  her  with  a  pang  of  remorse  for  her  own  want  of 
sympathy  with  a  fellow-sufferer ;  "  it  is  hard  for  you,  I  know, 
to  lose  him  when  you  love  him  so ;  but  it  is  better  for  Captain 
Wymondham  to  be  away  from  this  place,  so  do  try  to  bear  up 
bravely  for  his  sake." 

"  I'm  not  troubling  myself  to  think  of  him,"  said  Rosie. 
"  He  is  well  enough  off,  or  soon  will  be  ;  and  so  is  papa  too  ! 
How  fanny  it  is  watching  them  going  down  a  hill  like  this, 
and  seeing  them  at  the  zigs  and  losing  them  at  the  zags  ! 
They  get  smaller  and  smaller  at  each  turn,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  in,"  said  Winifred,  disgusted  with  her 
selfish  thoughtlessness.  Her  father  was  so  ill  as  to  give  any 
reasonable  being  cause  for  anxiety,  yet  she  never  once  showed 
a  vestige  of  feeling  for  him,  or  conceived  that  there  was  any 
need  to  divert  her  mind  from  its  usual  round  of  self-centred 
triviality.  "  It  is  getting  cool  hero,  and  we  had  better  be  in 
when  they  want  to  lock  us  up.  I  don't  like  those  garlic ky 
men  walking  near-  me." 

For  some  of  the  brigands  always  came  to  seek  them  at 
dusk,  and  locked  them  up  in  the  dilapidated  old  building 
which  they  had  assigned  to  them.  They  were  by  no  means 
sorry  to  be  locked  up,  feeling  a  certain  sense  of  protection 
when  the  key  was  once  turned.  But  as  they  never  had  a 
light,  they  did  not  wish  to  retire  to  their  prison  too  early,  ami 
Miss  Denison,  though  not  happy  where  she  was,  thought  her 
prison  would  be  still  worse,  and  refused  to  go. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like,"  said  she,  "  but  I  won't  go  ;  it 
is  far  too  early.  What  on  earth  should  we  do  in-  that  black- 
hole  for  so  many  hours  ?  " 
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"Winifred  would  not  leave  her,  so  they  both  stayed  out  a 
little  longer,  and  Winifred  looked  at  that  dear  dark  speck 
which  was  now  getting  so  small  and  indistinct  that  there  was 
a  danger  of  her  shooting  her  benedictions  at  Captain  Wymond- 
hana's  back  instead  of  Mr.  Denison's.  She  thought  Rosie 
was  doing  the  same  thing,  and  hoped  their  respective  loving 
prayers  would  sort  themselves  in  going.  But  Rosie  was  not 
looking  out  on  the  rapidly  diminishing  form  of  her  lover,  but 
into  her  own  heart,  which  was  aching  with  vexation  at  Mr. 
Thornicroft's  last  piece  of  rudeness.  How  little  Winifred 
knew  of  the  thoughts  and  struggles  going  on  in  that  closed-in 
battle-field !  Winifred  had  said  that  it  was  very  hard  for  her 
to  lose  one  she  loved  so  much ;  but  whom  did  she  love  ?  Was 
it  Almeric  ?  Was  she  feeling  thus  wretched  because  he  had 
gone,  or  was  it  not  rather  a  relief  to  bo  free  from  the  presence 
of  one  who  was  always  there  to  watch  her,  who  exacted  all 
her  attention  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  who  made  so  sure  of 
her,  and  thought  the  bargain  such  an  equal  one  between  them, 
that  he  never  seemed  to  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  make  any 
great  efforts  to  keep  her  ?  which  really  in  Miss  Denison's 
estimation  amounted  to  putting  a  certain  slight  on  her. 
What  right  had  he  to  think  her  affections  were  so  easy  to 
keep  ?  He  had  somehow  conducted  her  during  his  courtship 
into  an  equable  and  rather  frigid  region,  in  which  he  and  she 
dvrelt  apart,  showing  polite  consideration  for  each  other,  and 
something  very  like  the  semi-indifferent  affection  of  a 
married  couple  of  some  years'  standing  (that  is,  of  a  married 
couple  who  never  were  really  in  love  with  each  other),  but  he 
did  not  give  her  the  perfect  sympathy  or  speak  to  her  with 
the  frank  confidence  which  alone  would  have  made  this  state 
a  tolerable  one.  There  was  a  certain  steadily  placed,  plainly 
demonstrable  pane  of  ice  between  their  hearts  and  souls  which 
prevented  all  chance  of  their  natures  over 'growing  together; 
and  though  she  liked  to  have  a  lover  of  some  sort  about  her, 
yet  she  felt  an  uncomfortable  restraint,  and,  so  to  speak,  a 
certain  glacial  action  whenever  he  was  present. 

She  would  probably  have  tired  just  as  soon  of  any  one 
else,  however  agreeable, — perhaps  even  sooner;  for  Captain 
Wymondham's  way  of  exacting  devotion  from  her,  and  his 
involuntary  habit  of  making  her  feel  that  when  she  married 
him  she  would  be  taken  out  of  her  old  humble  setting  and 
worn  by  ono  whose  mere  notice  conveyed  honour,  exercised  a 
peculiar  fascination  over  her  imagination,  and  would  have 
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been  all-powerful  over  her  subject  soul,  bad  sbe  not  been 
exposed  to  what  was  still  more  enslaving  to  one  of  ber 
cbaracter — the  daily  sight  of  a  man  in  whom  she  had  felt  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  to  begin  with,  who  had  at  first 
been  agreeable  to  her,  but  who  had  all  at  once  changed,  and 
shown  her  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  was  able 
to  live  in  her  presence  absolutely  unaffected  by  her  beauty, 
and  untouched  by  her  smiles,  frowns,  wiles,  and  fascinations, 
— who  never  seemed  to  wish  to  see  her,  or  care  to  hear  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  The  desire  to  bring  this  man  under  her 
dominion,  had  made  her  watch  him  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
to  see  if  there  was  no  way  of  stirring  him  into  showing 
pleasure,  or  anger,  or  interest,  or  any  feeling  of  any  kind 
towards  her  but  indifference. 

She  had  watched  him  so  long  that  now,  if  he  were  taken 
where  she  could  watch  him  no  more,  she  did  not  think  she 
should  be  happy ;  and  yet,  hitherto,  her  watching  had  never 
brought  her  anything  but  annoyance,  for  she  had  never  yet 
seen  one  symptom  of  his  swerving  from  the  line  he  seemed 
to  have  chosen  of  ignoring  her  very  existence. 

This,  to  Rosie,  who  was  accustomed  to  be  the  idol  and 
despot  of  every  circle  in  which  she  found  herself,  was  un- 
speakably galling.  She  did  not  know  which  of  the  two  to 
hate  the  most,  Thornicroft  for  the  mortifications  he  inflicted 
on  her,  or  herself  for  being  mortified.  Up  to  the  present 
time  she  had  always  been  able  to  preserve  the  dignified,  cold, 
unobservant  manner  which  she  had  adopted  as  a  safeguard 
against  him ;  but  sometimes  the  pain  he  caused  her  to  feel 
was  so  great  that  she  did  not  know  that  she  could  preserve 
it  for  ever.  If  she  could  but  see  him  at  her  feet,  praying 
abjectly  for  one  loving  word, — enjoy  the  sight  for  a  moment, 
and  turn  away  with  contempt, — her  wounded  self-love  would 
be  appeased ;  but  it  was  maddening  to  be  shut  up  here  with  a 
man  who  treated  her  as  Thornicroft  did,  and  to  have  to  bear 
all  quietly  for  fear  of  an  outbreak  which  would  make  him 
despise  her  still  more.  Two  large  tears  rolled  down  her  palo 
cheeks  as  she  sat  there  half  mad  with  rage. 

"  Poor  darling  !  "  said  Winifred,  turning,  and  speaking 
with  a  sympathy  quickened  by  their  supposed  fellowship  in 
woe,  and  pained  to  think  how  she  had  misjudged  her  such 
a  short  while  before.  "  Poor  darling  Rosie  !  let  us  go  in. 
Don't  fret  about  him  so,  please.  At  any  rate,  even  if  you  are 
parted,  he  is  not  suffering  any  more  of  this  dreadful  life  here." 

0 
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Rosie  let  herself  be  soothed  and  kissed,  and  got  drearily 
up  to  go  in.  The  sun  was  setting  in  flame  behind  Aero 
Corinthus,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  it  they  made  their 
way  home. 

"  Not  this  way !  "  cried  Miss  Denison,  all  at  once  seeing 
Thornicroft  leaning  over  the  wall,  watching  the  sunset.  "  I 
don't  want  to  go  near  that  Mr.  Thornicroft  on  any  account 
whatever !  "  And  so  they  scrambled  over  a  stony  irregular 
path,  and  got  into  their  little  dark  den  of  a  room,  which 
looked  pitch-black  after  the  blazing  sky  without.  When  once 
there,  all  they  could  do  was  to  grope  their  way  to  their  bed?, 
throw  themselves  down  on  them,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep. 
Since  they  had  been  at  San  Teodoro,  they  had  never  undressed. 

The  gentlemen  had  a  room  under  the  same  roof,  very  near 
the  drawbridge,  with  a  window  looking  obliquely  on  to  it, 
from  which  they  could  see  that  night  and  day  two  guards 
were  always  posted  there, — and  very  bad  tobacco  most  of 
them  smoked.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  there 
merely  to  save  the  trouble  of  raising  the  said  drawbridge, 
though  that  could  have  been  done  in  a  moment.  This 
arrangement  struck  Thornicroft  as  being  so  odd,  and  so  much 
more  like  the  kind  of  thing  which  would  have  happened  in  a 
civilized  country  than  in  Greece,  that  he  bent  his  mental 
energies  to  discovering  why  they  did  not  raise  it,  when  it  was 
evidently  so  easy  to  do  so,  and  then  found  that  the  difficulty 
was  not  in  raising,  but  in  lowering  it  again,  as  the  machinery 
for  that  purpose  was  now  defective ;  in  fact,  the  drawbridge, 
together  with  everything  else  at  San  Teodoro,  was  abandoned 
to  decay. 

The  prison-like  cell  appropriated  to  the  girls  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building.  The  brigands  had  put  into  it  a 
few  pieces  of  furniture  borrowed  from  the  cottages  outside. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  rooms  in  various  stages  of  ruin. 
The  roof  and  much  of  the  upper  walls  had  been  shaken  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  lay  in  shattered  fragments  which  had 
only  been  partially  cleared  away.  They  often  went  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  (which  was,  however,  not  such  a  high  post 
of  observation  as  some  other  parts  of  the  works,)  and  sat 
there,  like  so  many  Sister  Annes  looking  for  help — help  which 
never  came. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Love  me  with  thine  azure  ej'es, 
Made  for  earnest  granting ; 
Taking  their  colour  from  the  skies ; 
Can  heaven's  truth  be  wanting  ? 

H.  B.  Browning. 

MANY  a  weary  hour  the  two  poor  girls  tossed  about  on  their 
hard  leafy  mattresses.  Of  all  the  miserable  nights  which  they 
had  spent  in  captivity,  this  was  the  most  miserable.  Their 
minds  were  assailed  by  torturing  doubts  as  to  the  result  of 
their  envoys'  mission — suggestions  of  failure  in  it  owing  to 
some  trifling  mistake ;  and  then  their  own  inevitable  fate 
presented  itself  with  the  vivid  reality  and  irrepressible  force 
with  which  gloomy  ideas  will  overmaster  everything  else 
during  the  night  season.  If  they  by  dint  of  hard  struggles 
succeeded  in  turning  their  thoughts  to  some  other  subject, 
what  had  they  that  was  pleasant  to  hold  them  from  the  grasp 
of  the  agonizing  fear  which  tormented  them  ?  Nothing ! 
Their  party  was  divided — two  had  gone  away  ill.  Neither  of 
them  was  happy  in  what  she  cared  most  about.  All  was 
confusion  and  uncertainty.  They  tried  to  comfort  each  other, 
but  broke  down  in  the  attempt.  At  last,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
after  nearly  six  hours  of  this  mental  suffering,  Winifred  fell 
asleep,  but  Bosie  could  not,  and,  thoroughly  worn  out  with 
her  long  struggles  to  do  so,  gave  up  all  thought  of  it. 

She  got  up,  wrapped  herself  tightly  in  her  cloak,  and  stole 
carefully  on  to  the  roof, — anything,  in  fact,  rather  than  lie 
there  longer  in  that  warm,  uncomfortable  bed,  thinking  such 
thoughts.  Having  gained  the  top  of  the  stairs,  she  stood 
a  long  time  looking  down  into  the  bay  below,  seeing  the 
lights  of  far-off  ships,  and  wishing  that  she  had  wings  like  to 
a  dove.  The  cold  night  air  and  the  upright  posture  made 
her  once  more  mistress  of  her  own  mind,  and  nearly  as  light- 
hearted  as  ever. 

She  heard  the  guards  on  the  drawbridge  muttering  as  they 
paced  up  and  down,  and  thought  she  would  go  to  the  other 
side  and  have  a  p-^ep  at  them, — and  what  a  heavenly  thing  it 
would  be  if  she  could  just  drop  two  large  stones  on  them  to 
keep  them  quiet  for  ever  !  She  picked  her  way  carefully ; 
but  as  she  looked  only  at  her  feet,  to  avoid  hurting  herself 
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against  the  fragments  of  masonry,  she  was  not  awai'e  that 
there  was  some  one  on  the  roof  besides  herself ;  but  raising 
her  eyes  suddenly  at  a  slight  sound,  she  saw  with  terror  and 
dismay  a  form  swathed  in  black  crouched  up  under  the  wall 
nearest  the  drawbridge.  She  was  by  nature  very  timid,  and 
all  that  had  happened  lately  had  made  her  more  so,  and  she 
stood  too  terrified  to  move  or  scream.  It  was  Thornicroft. 
He  came  to  her  very  quietly,  moving  as  silently  as  he  could, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  Have  no  fear, — it  is  only  I." 
"  Yon,  Mr.  Thornicroft !  "  said  she,  trembling  still. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  "I  often 
come  up  here;  but  I  will  not  prevent  you  from  enjoying  a 
little  air." 

"  You  need  not  go ;  I  don't  want  to  stay." 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  drive  you  away." 

"  You  do  not  drive  me  away,"  returned  she ;  "  I  only  came 
for  one  moment,  and  was  just  going  when  I  saw  you." 

He  stood  irresolute,  and  said,  "  Is  it  so  absolutely  im- 
possible for  ns  both  to  stay  ?  Can  we  not  bear  to  spend  even 
a  few  minutes  in  the  same  place  ?  " 

"  You,  Mr.  Thornicroft,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  are 
generally  the  one  who  finds  that  impossible, — this  evening, 
for  instance." 

"  It  was  for  your  sake  I  went.  I  knew  you  preferred  my 
leaving  you." 

She  did  not  like  to  answer  this,  and  stood  in  silence  until 
silence  became  embarrassing,  and  she  said,  "I  gave  you  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  such  wish  on  my  part." 
"  Can  I  be  blind  to  the  last  few  weeks  ?  Have  I  not  seen 
that  you  always  avoided  me  ?  Have  I  not  done  my  best  to 
act  in  obedience  to  your  wishes  ?  Am  I  not  ready  to  go  now 
— indeed  going  ?  " 

Nevertheless  he  stood  by  her,  looking  down,  as  if  expect- 
ing her  to  speak.  She  wavered,  looked  distressed,  looked  all 
around  for  help  to  save  her  from  him  and  from  herself ;  but 
all  she  found  to  say  was,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Thornicroft,  why  do  you 
say  such  things  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  ought  not  to  say  them,  but  you  have  appeared 
here  unexpectedly,  and  for  once  I  have  forgotten  myself. 
One  is  a  little  mad  sometimes.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  me 
so,  to  feel  that  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  ever  tell  you,  and 
yet  know  that  you  would  not  throw  a  word  a  day  to  me  if 
you  could  help  it, — no,  not  even  to  save  my  life  !  " 
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"  All !  "  said  she,  with  the  saddest  sweetness,  "  how  little 
you  know  what  I  would  do  for  you  !  " 

"Will  you  stay  here  with  me  for  half  an  hour?  That  is 
all  I  ask.  If  you  will  do  that,  I  shall  believe  that  perhaps  you 
do  not  always  want  to  avoid  me.  Do  not  say  no  in  words — I 
could  not  bear  it.  Shake  your  head,  and  I  will  leave  you  at 
once." 

"Do  not  leave  me,  please,"  was  her  answer;  "to  do  so 
twice  in  one  evening  would  be  too  much." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  controlling  his  voice  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  beating  down  quick-rising  hope,  "  come  to  the  other  side ; 
I  don't  want  those  sentries  to  hear  us.  I  have  a  reason  for 
passing  a  great  part  of  the  night  here  when  I  can,  and  they 
might  stop  me  doing  so  for  the  future.  Take  my  arm,  and  I 
will  lead  you  over." 

She  did  so  ;  and  once  on  the  other  side,  they  leant  against 
the  wall,  looking  at  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  bay.  She  took 
her  hand  from  his  arm  as  soon  as  she  could,  but  for  once  she 
felt  very  shy.  He  sighed  when  she  did  so,  and  said,  "  That 
shows  how  you  hate  me  !  " 

"No,  I  do  not  hate  you;  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  very 
cold." 

"  It  is  only  cold  because  I  am  here  !  You  had  better  tell 
me  to  go  away.  You  thought  you  were  going  to  be  alone, 
and  you  find  me  here.  Good-night !  I  will  go  now  if  you 
like  it." 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes, — her  own  were  soft  and 
tender,  and  her  face  seemed  very  sweet  and  pleading. 

"  If  you  look  like  that,"  cried  he,  "  I  cannot  go  even  if  you 
tell  me  to  do  so." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  she  said ;  "  I  want  you  to  stay." 

"  If  you  say  that  in  that  voice,  and  if  you  stay  here  a 
minute  longer,  you  must  make  tip  your  mind  to  hear  some- 
thing my  heart  is  very  full  of." 

She  turned  away  and  looked  down,  but  she  stayed. 

"  Darling  Bosie,"  said  he,  "  I  love  you, — oh,  so  much  !  " 

"  How  cold  it  is !  "  said  she,  perhaps  moving  a  little  closer 
to  him ;  and  in  another  moment  she  was  folded  in  his  arms, 
his  plaid  wrapped  round  her,  with  her  little  head  lying  on  his 
breast,  listening  to  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

"Let  me  go  !  "  she  said,  "let  me  go  ;  this  is  very  naughty, 
— do  let  me  go  !  " 

"  I  don't  care  if  it  is,"  said  he, — "  not  a  bit !     I  love  yon, 
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and  you  love  me,  I  hope  ;  and  that  is  the  only  thing  of  any 
real  consequence.  I  have  been  miserable  long  enough,  with 
never  a  word  or  a  look  from  you, — you  beautiful,  cruel 
darling !  " 

"  Oh,  but  you  never  cared  for  my  words  or  my  looks  ;  you 
went  your  way  and  kept  avoiding  me.  What  did  you  do  to 
me  only  this  very  evening  ?  " 

"  Only  because  I  loved  you  so  much !  I  could  not  bear 
cold  words  and  looks  from  you  !  " 

"  Will  you  avoid  me  now  ?  "  she  inquired,  trying  to  free 
her  head  enough  to  see  into  his  face. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  he  replied,  kissing  her. 

"  Don't  give  up  loving  me  !  "  pleaded  Bosie. 

"  Say  you  love  me,  and  then  you  have  no  need  to  fear." 

"  I  do  :  I  think  I  always  did  a  little — almost  from  the 
first ;  but  I  was  so  afraid  of  him." 

"  Never  mind  him, — he  is  too  much  honoured  by  a  thought 
at  this  moment." 

"We  shall  have  to  think  of  him,"  replied  Bosie  in  some 
terror. 

"  I  mean  to  think  of  nothing  but  you,  my  own  beautiful 
love,  to-night.  How  could  I  think  of  anything  beyond  ?  " 

She  laughed  gently  as  he  spoke,  and  then  finally  dis- 
missed without  the  least  effort  all  painful  thoughts. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  are  you  glad  this  has  happened  ? 
We  might  have  gone  on  misunderstanding  each  other  a  long 
time." 

"  It  has  not  really  happened, — it  is  a  dream !  Only  to- 
night are  we  happy  and  loving  ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  all  over, 
nnd  you  will  be  cross,  and  I  shall  be  stiff ;  and  after  a  little 
more  of  that  kind  of  life,  they  will  either  have  killed  us,  and 
we  shall  be  lying  in  that  churchyard  of  theirs  below  there,  or 
be  parted  somehow." 

"  Oh,  Bosa !  darling  Bosa !  how  caff  you  think  such 
thoughts  !  Tell  me,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  said  she  softly.  "  Do  you  think 
I  should  be  here  if  I  did  not  ?  " 

"  No,  that  won't  do,"  said  he.  "  Say  it  in  words — properly : 
.say  '  I  do  love  you.'  Come,  you  will  have  to  do  it,  for  I  shall 
hold  your  hands  until  you  do." 

He  had  to  wait  a  little,  but  he  gained  his  point ;  and  then 
he  said,  "  Now,  do  you  think  after  that  I  shall  ever  let  you 
go  ?  You  arc  mine  now,  and  I  mean  to  keep  you." 
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She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  Ah,  how  I  wish  you  could — 
but  you  don't  know  !  You  must  never  even  show  that  you 
like  nie.  It  won't  be  hard  to  you  to  seem  to  dislike  me, 
though,  will  it  ?  You  have  only  to  go  on  as  usual.  Now, 
mind  you  do  it.  Remember,  you  must  not  be  a  bit  better 
than  you  have  been." 

"Ah,  forget  it,  sweetest!  I  have  many  things  to  make 
me  unhappy ;  and  I  did  love  you  always,  only  I  was  infuriated 
by  the  thought  that  you  loved  that " 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  him  now, — do  not  let  us  think 
of  him  this  one  night.  I  must  go  now :  and  mind,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  seem  to  like  me  to-morrow.  But  perhaps  you 
will  not  like  me." 

"  Surely,  dear  Rosa,  you  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  man 
to  change  so  lightly  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  loved  before  ?  "  said  she,  quite  unob- 
servant of  what  might  have  been  taken  as  a  reflection  on  her 
own  conduct. 

"  Never !  "  he  answered,  and  he  thought  he  spoke  the 
truth.  "Never  !  I  once  thought  I  did,  but  I  believe  I  only 
let  myself  be  loved." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  changed  her  mind,  and  thought  she  liked  some 
one  else  better,  and  I  don't  know  where  she  is." 

He  fell  in  Rosie's  estimation  in  a  moment  as  a  damaged 
article,  until  the  next  passing  emotion  drove  the  feeling  out 
of  her  mind.  She  was  not  one  of  those  who  felt  love  and 
pity  spring  up  at  the  thought  of  past  pain  endured  by  him 
she  loved ;  but  rather,  she  felt  that  her  4over's  value  was 
depreciated  if  he  had  been  slighted  by  another.  She  would 
have  liked  to  have  swooped  down  and  carried  him  off  in 
triumph  from  multitudes  of  despairing  maidens. 

"  And  Winifred  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  have  always  thought  you 
liked  her." 

"  So  I  do,  immensely;  but  liking  is  not  loving,  and  I  love 
you." 

She  had  a  faint  hope  that  she  was  carrying  him  off  from 
her,  and  that  restored  her  peace. 

"  And  now,  good-bye,"  said  she  ;  but  lovers  say  that  many 
times,  and  still  begin  to  say  it  again,  until  at  last  she  really 
felt  she  must  go.  "And  you,"  she  added,  still  lingering, 
"you  will  not  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Yes;  for  some  time  at  any  rate." 
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"  Oh,  why  ?     It  is  so  cold,  so  sad,  up  here  all  alone  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  fancy,  darling." 

"  Tell  me  why  you  do  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  will  some  day,  but  don't  ask  me  now." 

At  last  she  went,  promising  to  meet  him  again  next  even- 
ing if  she  could.  She  stole  carefully  and  quietly  away  to  her 
little  bed  without  disturbing  Winifred ; — crept  into  it  without 
one  prayer,  or  one  thought  of  wrong- doing,  shut  her  eyes, 
and  straightway  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Uukinduess  may  do  much, 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love. 

Vittoria  Corombona. 

"  OH,  my  stars  and  garters,  wife,  but  this  is  a  bad  job,"  said 
Mr.  MacScumble,  Times  in  hand,  to  his  wife,  as  she  peeped  in 
at  the  door  of  his  room  after  a  protracted  course  of  shopping, 
"  a  real  bad  job !  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Is  it  the  Brightons  ?  "  said  she,  thinking  he  was  moaning 
over  the  share  list. 

"  The  Brightons ! — no,  indeed ;  I  declare  it's  far  worse. 
It's  Thornicroft,  poor  lad,  has  got  into  trouble; — I  always 
knew  something  of  the  kind  would  be  happening  to  him, 
going  into  such  nasty  uncivilized  countries !  "  And  then  he 
explained  to  her  what  we  know  already  more  fully,  and 
showed  her  a  telegram  he  had  got  from  Mr.  Denison  about 
raising  the  ransom.  Three  thousand  pounds  was  a  good  deal 
to  raise  on  a  short  notice ;  and  Mr.  MacScumble,  who  knew 
Thornicroft's  disregard  of  business  matters,  might  well  feel 
that  he  had  a  difficult  task.  He  was  prepared,  he  said,  to 
lend  him  one  thousand,  though  it  was  not  so  easy  for  him 
to  do  that,  but  where  was  he  to  find  the  rest? 

"  Say  that  is  all  you  can  get,  and  send  it,"  suggested  Mrs. 
MacScumble. 

"  And  have  Thornicroft's  throat  cut  ?  "  cried  her  husband, 
lost  in  contempt  for  the  limitations  of  the  feminine  intellect. 

This  appalling  pictui-e  produced  howls  from  two  little 
girls  of  the  MacScumble  race  who  were  attached  to  the 
proposed  victim. 

"  Does  cutting  throats  kill  people  ? "  inquired  Jessie, 
between  her  howls. 
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"  Will  lie  never  get  back  home  ?  "  wailed  Beenie. 

The  parent  Mac  Scumbles,  up  to  this  moment,  had  not  had 
the  least  idea  that  their  young  barbarians  were  at  play  behind 
a  great  writing-table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  the 
children  having  rashly  spoken  were  at  once  packed  off  to  the 
nursery,  or  schoolroom,  from  which  they  had  only  overflowed, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  their  nursery  governess,  Helen 
Morris  ! 

Yes,  she  was  there  !  She  had  stayed  with  her  mother  as 
long  as  she  fancied  there  was  any  hope  of  his  forgiving  her, 
even  after  that  cruel  letter,  and  still  more  cruel  enclosure  of 
money ;  but  she  was  little  able  to  bear  Mrs.  Morris's  way  of 
life,  or  her  periodical  taunts.  Her  sympathy  and  her  want 
of  sympathy  were  equally  wounding.  So  Helen  answered  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times,  and  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Tristram, 
rector  of  Evenwood  Edge,  got  the  place  of  nursery  governess 
in  the  MacScumble  family.  Mr.  Tristram  did  not  know  her 
story,  but  he  and  his  wife  liked  her,  and  pitied  her  for  her 
life  with  Mrs.  Morris.  There  was  a  great  attraction  to  her 
about  the  situation  at  the  MacScumbles'.  She  knew  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  Thornicroft.  She  thought  she  might 
sometimes  hear  his  name,  and  learn  perhaps,  when  he  returned 
to  England — that  was  all  she  hoped  for, — and  when  he  did 
return  she  would  go  back  to  her  mother.  Helen's  health  was 
now  very  variable,  and  less  kind  people  would  hardly  have 
kept  her.  Now  she  was  ill  with  a  very  bad  cough  and 
threatened  attack  on  the  lungs,  which  obliged  her  to  keep  her 
room. 

In  burst  Jessie,  with  the  unanswered  question  which  had 
procured  her  dismissal  from  the  library  again  rushing  from 
her  lips,  even  while  she  turned  the  handle  of  the  door. 

"  Does  cutting  throats  kill  people  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  does,  pet,"  replied  Helen ;  "  but  why  do  you 
ask  about  such  dreadful  things  ?  " 

But  Jessie  retreated  into  one  corner  and  sobbed,  and 
Beenie  into  another,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
give  the  slightest  explanation  of  any  kind. 

"You  would  not  kiss  him,"  gulped  forth  Jessie,  "last 
time  he  was  here  !  You  would  not.  He  came  into  the 
nursery  on  purpose  to  kiss  you,  and  you  went  and  hid  your 
mouth ! " 

The  cruelty  of  this  accusation  thoroughly  overwhelmed 
the  sensitive  Beenie. 
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"  You  know  why,  you  do, — you  know  very  well  why  I 
would  not  ?  You  know  it  was  only  because  he  had  such  a 
scratchy  mouth.  But  I  did  love  him  !  He  shall  have  all  my 
money  to  get  him  back — that  he  shall.  Miss  Morris,  pleaso 
break  me  open  my  money-box  ;  I  want  all  my  money  out, 
and  he  shall  have  it." 

Helen  petted  both  these  children  dreadfully,  and  loved 
them  as  if  they  were  her  own ;  now  she  tried  to  soothe  them. 

"Tell  me,  darlings — tell  me  slowly,  without  any  crying, 
what  is  making  your  poor  little  hearts  so  sad  ?  What  is  it 
that  you  are  crying  about?"  She  could,  however,  learn 
nothing  and  hear  nothing  but  "  Mr.  Thornicroft,  our  Mr. 
Thornicroft,  the  one  we  love,  yon  know  ;  and  papa  says  they 
will  cut  his  throat ;  but  he  shall  have  my  money.  And  oh 
dear !  how  I  do  wish  I  had  not  spent  all  those  shillings  on  my 
doll ! " 

Helen  could  understand  very  little  of  what  they  said ;  but 
her  apprehensions  were  unbounded.  She  sent  Jessie  down  to 
borrow  the  paper :  she  never  came  back.  She  sent  Beenie, 
who  stayed  too.  It  was  Robert  Bruce  and  Fordoun's  ghost 
over  again.  She  got  a  servant  to  go.  "  Master  has  gone  out, 
and  taken  the  paper  with  him ; "  and  then  the  poor  little 
woman,  sick  at  heart  with  fear  lest  anything  should  have 
befallen  her  Mr.  Thornicroft, — the  one  she,  too,  loved  so 
much, — risked  her  life  by  venturing  downstairs  herself, 
wrapped  in  a  shawl.  Once  there,  her  pale  face  frightened 
even  Mrs.  MacScumble,  who,  thank  Grod,  did  not  believe  in 
nerves. 

"  My  dear  girl !  what  will  the  doctor  say  ?  What  can 
you  be  thinking  of  ?  It  is  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth — it 
really  is !  You  ought  to  stay  in  your  own  room,  and  nurse 
yourself  up,  or  you  will  never  be  fit  for  your  journey  next 
week.  You  look  as  white  as  a  sheet  now  !  " 

Helen  trembled  all  over,  and  said,  "  The  children  gave  mo 
a  fright !  They  cried  so,  poor  dears,  and  spoke  as  if  some 
one  was  in  great  danger  and  trouble  !  " 

"  They  are  right  there  ; — trouble  enough,  I'm  sure !  "  said 
Mrs.  MacScumble ;  "  but  they  had  no  call  to  run  to  you  and 
alarm  you.     You  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Thornicroft !  " 
"  Is  it  anything  very,  very  bad  ?  "  gasped  poor  Helen. 

"  Very  bad  indeed  !  It  seems  Greece  is  full  of  nothing 
but  rogues,  who  make  it  their  business  to  catch  hold  of  all 
the  travellers  they  can,  and  they've  caught  Mr.  Thornicroft 
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and  his  friends  now,  and  won't  let  him  go  until  he  has  paid  a 
good  sum  of  money." 

"  Is  that  all !  "  said  Helen,  immeasurably  comforted  to  find 
that  he  still  lived,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  money. 

"  Isn't  that  quite  enough  ? "  said  Mrs.  MacScumble, 
angrily.  "  Where's  he  to  find  the  money  ?  Not  by  his 
pictures,  I'm  sure !  queer,  crazy,  rampaginous  things  they 
are.  There's  Mr.  MacScumble,  you  know,  who  ought  to  be  a 
first-rate  judge  of  these  things,  and  he  always  says  that 
Thornicroft  is  as  nice  a  fellow  as  he  knows ;  but  that  so  far 
as  his  pictures  are  concerned,  he  would  not  have  one  of  them 
as  a  gift !  I  can't  think  why  he  does  not  take  and  paint 
something  people  like -to  look  at." 

"  But  does  no  one  buy  his  pictures  ?  "  asked  Helen,  with 
a  clear  remembrance  of  the  large  cheques  which  used  to  come 
in  for  them  in  her  day. 

"  I  don't  say  there  are  no  people  wbo  buy  them ;  for 
there  must  be  that,  or  there  would  be  more  of  them  now  in 
his  house  than  one  if  they  did  not ;  but  it's  a  very  hard  thing 
to  lay  yonr  hands  even  on  a  fool  just  at  the  very  time  you 
want  him ;  and  what's  to  be  done  to  get  three  thousand 
pounds  together  I  don't  know.  I  don't  believe  amongst  all 
our  friends  there's  one  man  who  could  eat  his  dinner  com- 
fortably if  he  saw  one  of  those  nasty  Praffialite  pictures 
hanging  opposite  to  him.  However,  it's  nothing  for  you  to 
stand  getting  your  death  of  cold  over.  Mr.  MacScumble  is 
gone  to  see  if  he  can  get  Mr.  Vultikins  the  dealer  to  buy  the 
one  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  then  he'll  see  Mr.  Townley, 
and  some  of  his  other  friends.  Now  come,  go  your  ways  and 
lie  down,  my  dear ;  and  Jessie  and  Beenie  come  with  me,  and 
we  will  have  an  outing  this  fine  afternoon ;  it  will  do  us  all 
good." 

The  name  of  Townley  brought  a  world  of  comfort  to 
Helen :  he  was  the  very  man  who  would  help  her  now.  With 
this  thought  she  went  back  to  her  room,  determined  that  as 
soon  as  she  heard  Mrs.  MacScumble  go,  she  too  would  have 
an  "  outing  "  that  afternoon ;  she  too  would  break  open  her 
money-box,  and  in  the  end  he  would  be  saved  if  money  could 
save  him.  For  only  a  month  ago  she  had  become  possessed 
of  a  thousand  of  what  Jessie  and  Beenie  called  "  great 
guineas."  Another  brother  of  her  mother's  had  died,  and 
loth  to  think  that  his  hardly-scraped-together  hoard  would  all 
be  frittered  away  by  Mrs.  Morris  in  "little  drops  of  drink 
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nows  and  tkens,"  had  left  it  all  to  Helen,  and  now  she  had  it 
lying  safely  in  the  bank.  Until  this  news  came  to  her  this 
morning,  she  had  had  a  very  different  purpose  for  much  of  it. 
Her  friends  the  Tristrams  from  Evenwood  Edge  were  going 
to  the  south  of  France  to  avoid  March  in  England.  They, 
knowing  how  delicate  Helen  was,  had  asked  her  to  go  with 
them ;  and  her  doctor  said  if  she  did  so,  she  might  not  only 
live,  but  entirely  throw  off  a  strong  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
lungs  ;  but  if  she  stayed  in  England,  there  was  little  hope  for 
her.  It  was  all  arranged,  and  she  was  now  nursing  herself 
for  the  journey,  which  was  to  begin  in  a  week's  time.  Warm- 
hearted little  Jessie  and  Beenie  did  not  yet  know  that  she  was 
going,  but  Mrs.  MacScumble  dreaded  losing  her  very  much. 
She  had  found  Helen  invaluable,  and  each  day  of  her  present 
illness  gave  a  foretaste  of  what  an  inconvenience  it  would  be 
to  be  without  her  altogether.  During  these  last  days  all  had 
gone  wrong ;  the  children  had  been  dull,  tiresome,  and  too 
much  diffused  over  the  house ;  it  was  thoroughly  annoying  in 
every  way  to  get  a  young  person  who  suited  you,  and  then 
find  out  that  she  "  enjoyed  bad  health." 

Helen  dressed  herself,  sought  Mr.  Townley's  address  in 
the  Red  Book,  and  went  off  to  his  house  at  once.  As  she 
drove  quickly  through  the  dirty  streets,  her  heart  bounded 
with  joy  at  the  thought  that  once  more  she  was  able  to  do 
something  for  him  whom  she  loved  as  dearly  as  ever.  He 
should  have  all  her  "great  guineas;"  she  would  stay  in 
England,  and  God  would  not  let  her  die;  or  if  she  must  die, 
at  any  rate  she  would  die  happily,  thinking  that  she  had 
loved  and  helped  him  to  the  last.  When  she  reached  Mr. 
Townley's  house,  he  was  out ;  but  as  his  little  maid  said  he 
would  be  at  home  almost  directly,  Helen  ventured  in,  chafed 
her  cold  hands  at  his  fire,  and,  looking  round  the  room,  took 
in  at  a  glance  what  was  his  present  mode  of  life.  Saintly 
Madonnas  looked  down  on  the  worshipper  who  daily  brought 
them  their  tribute  of  pure  flowers ;  guardian  angels  with 
large  sheltering  wings,  and  palm-bearing  martyrs  with  eyes 
which  pierced  already  the  distant  heaven  for  which  they 
meant  to  die,  met  her  gaze  as  she  stood.  She  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  in  tender  admiration,  while  unconsciously  to 
herself  her  face  took  the  same  expression  as  that  in  theirs ; 
and  when  Townley  entered,  and  saw  her  standing  there,  pale 
and  looking  as  if  she  belonged  to  another  world,  he  might 
well  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  turned  to  see  which  of  his 
frames  was  empty. 
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They  bad  not  met  since  that  unlucky  day  which,  unknown 
to  her,  had  cost  her  the  happiness  of  her  life.  Then  she  was 
beautiful  with  youth  and  health  ;  now  she  was  perhaps  even 
more  beautiful,  but  how  changed  !  He  too  was  changed,  but 
not  in  kindness.  He  let  her  speak  without  asking  any 
questions,  not  liking  to  press  her  to  tell  anything  that  she 
might  wish  to  keep  from  him.  He  had  utterly  lost  sight  of 
her  all  this  time.  He  knew  Thornicroft  was  abroad,  and  had 
always  thought  she  was  sui'e  to  be  with  him.  Now  little  by 
little  he  began  to  glean  the  truth,  though  she  did  not  say  one 
word  of  their  misunderstanding.  She  told  him  what  had 
happened  to  Thornicroft,  and  what  she  had  come  to  ask  him 
to  do,  which  was  this :  if  Mr.  MacScumble  came  to  consult 
with  him  about  what  was  to  be  done,  he  was  at  once  to  say 
that  he  had  a  thousand  pounds  lying  at  the  bank,  which  was 
entirely  at  Thornicroft's  service,  and  to  arrange  to  pay  it 
directly.  If  Mr.  MacScumble  did  not  come,  Townley  was  to 
go  to  him  that  very  evening  with  the  same  offer.  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  was  to  know  nothing  about  her  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  affair,  or  that  she  had  any  interest  in  Thornicroft ; 
in  fact,  her  name  was  not  to  appear  at  all ;  it  was  simply  to 
be  sent  as  Townley's  own  contribution. 

"Of.  course,"  said  Townley,  "you  will  tell  Thornicroft 
yourself  that  you  have  sent  it :  it  can  be  arranged  as  you  like 
between  me  and  Mr.  MacScumble." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  for  I  never  write  to   him  now." 
These  few  words  were  said  very  quietly,  but  as  if  she 
wished  to  say  no  more  on  that  subject. 

"  But,"  persisted  Townley,  "  you  will  let  me  write  to  him 
to  say  it  is  yours,  not  mine." 

"  No,  better  not ;  if  I  am  alive  when  he  comes  back, 
perhaps  he  may  come  and  seek  me  of  his  own  accord  ;  but  if 
not,  the  less  pain  we  give  him  the  better,  poor  fellow  !  " 

"  Poor  fellow,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Townley,  his  bright 
eyes  flashing  with  anger ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
the  one  who  ought  to  be  thought  of  !  "  and  he  looked  earnestly 
at  her  and  saw  that  in  real  truth  her  life  did  seem  to  be. 
hanging  by  a  thread.  What  could  have  happened  to  bring 
things  to  such  a  pass  as  this  ?  Her  looks — her  words — the 
mere  fact  of  her  being  in  England  at  all  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  another  person's  house  whilst  Thornicroft  was 
away,  was  conclusive  that  things  could  not  be  much  worse 
between  them  than  they  were.  "Helen,"  said  he,  "you  look 
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ill.  Are  you  really  ill,  or  only  very  unhappy  ?  How  I  wish 
I  had  known  that  you  were  in  London ;  perhaps  if  I  had  done 
so  I  might  have  been  of  some  use  to  you." 

"No,"  replied  Helen,  quietly,  but  very  sadly;  "no  one 
can  be  of  any  use  to  me.  Yon  are  the  only  one  except  my 
mother  who  knows  my  secret,  and  you  must  keep  it,  please, 
to  the  end.  Just  now  I  am  very  ill,  and  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  all  these  months ;  but  if  I  only  live  till  he  comes 
home  again,  all  may  be  happy  again.  If  I  should  die  before 
he  conies,  you  must  tell  him  some  day,  when  a  little  time  has 
passed,  that  he  was  quite  wrong  if  ever  he  really  thought  I 
did  not  love  him, — that  I  loved  him  truly  to  the  very  last." 

As  she  spoke,  "  the  very  last "  seemed  so  frightfully  near, 
that  Townley,  who  had  never  quite  succeeded  in  weeding  out 
from  his  heart  all  loving  thoughts  of  her,  felt  tears  come  into 
his  eyes,  which  he  turned  away  to  hide.  "I'll  tell  him,"  said 

he  when  he  could  speak,  "  but "  But  he  did  not  finish 

that  sentence. 

"But  say  very  little  about  me,  if  it  seems  to  distress  him." 

"  Helen  dear,  do  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  he  has  done  this." 

"  Ah  !  if  I  only  could  !  I  once  thought  he  had  found  out 
that  I  had  told  you  we  were  married ;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  that  alone." 

He  sighed,  and  thought  it  was  no  doubt  the  old  story, 
change,  change — nothing  bearing  the  test  of  time.  She  never 
told  him  that  the  money  she  was  entrusting  to  him  had  until 
that  very  morning  been  destined  for  another  purpose,  or 
nothing  would  ever  have  induced  him  to  let  her  risk  her  life 
to  save  Thornicroft's. 

"  You  are  happy  at  the  MacScumbles'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very ;  as  happy  as  I  can  be  in  any  house  but  one, — 
they  are  very  good  to  me.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  happy;  I 
certainly  ought  to  be  so  ;  and  I  love  the  children."  v 

"  Then  you  will  stay  with  them  a  little  longer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  now  ;  but,  Mr.  Townley,  please  promise 
me  to  be  careful  when  you  come  to-night  not  to  seem  to  know 
me  if  yon  hear  my  name,  or  even  if  you  see  me — for  I  could 
7iot  answer  their  questions  if  they  asked  how  I  happened  to 
know  you ;  and  if  they  found  out  about  Stephen,  I  should 
have  to  leave  them — for  his  sake,  you  know,  which  would  be 
a  very  bad  thing  for  me  ;  for  perhaps  I  should  never  find  any 
one  else  as  kind  as  they  are.  So  you  promise  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  promise,"  said  he,  though  he  did  not  quite  like  doing  so. 
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"I  ara  a  little  afraid  that  Mr.  MacScumble  may  find  out 
himself :  he  has  gone  to  the  poor  old  house  this  afternoon 
with  a  dealer,  to  try  to  sell  a  picture  to  him  to  raise  some 
money  for  the  ransom, — I  think  it  must  be  the  Althaea,  for 
that  is  the  only  unsold  one  which  is  at  all  finished.  Do  you 
think  he  will  recognize  it  ?  It  was  painted  from  me,  but  I 
am  not  like  that  now." 

"  No ;  you  are  more  like  an  angel  now  than  anything  else," 
was  on  the  tip  of  Townley's  tongue ;  but  he  checked  himself, 
and  assured  her  that  it  was  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  would  never  see  the  likeness.  Then  she  went, 
leaving  him  so  overwhelmed  with  her  sweet  grace  and  dignity, 
so  full  of  sad  thought  from  the  sight  of  her  changed  appear- 
ance, that  he  forgot  all  his  usual  work.  He  retraced  in 
imagination  each  line  of  her  pale  anxious  face,  each  tender 
womanly  grace  of  expression  and  gesture.  "  She  always  was  a 
beauty,"  thought  he ;  "  now  she  is  an  angel.  I  never  saw  any 
woman  with  such  a  visible  halo ;  the  very  sight  of  her  face 
takes  one  at  once  into  a  region  of  good  thoughts  and  un- 
selfishness." And  then  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which 
he  woke  up  with  horror  at  finding  himself  repeating  vaguely 
over  and  over  again  the  words  "  Death's  dedicated  bride.''' 
He  checked  himself  hastily,  but  again  and  again  found  the 
same  formula  recurring  to  his  mind,  and  bringing  with  it  a 
bitter  foretaste  of  coming  grief. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Among  the  windy  gospels  addressed  to  our  poor  century,  there  are  few 
louder  than  this  of  orL—Cartyte. 

MEANTIME  Mr.  MacScumble  had  sought  out  Mr.  Vultikius, 
torn  him  away  reluctantly  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
opening  of  that  case  of  new  pictures  (which  was  always  just 
being  opened  when  a  wealthy  picture-buyer  made  his  appear- 
ance in  his  shop),  and  got  him  off  in  a  hansom  to  Thornicroft's 
house  in  Auckland  Square — (a  tight  fit  it  was  in  the  cab,  for 
both  were  prosperous  men). 

"  If  the  studio  windows  are  as  dirty  as  the  others," 
remarked  Mr.  MacScumble,  looking  at  the  house,  "  we  shall 
not  see  much  of  the  pectewers,  shall  we  ?  I  shall  just  take 
the  liberty  of  sharpening  up  his  housekeeper  a  little,  and  tell 
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her  to  get  them  cleaned  up.  That's  no  way  of  minding  a 
house !  " 

"Never  mind  the  windows  !  You  don't  want  much  light 
to  see  how  a  thing's  put  on  the  canvas.  I  can  tell  you  in 
half  a  second  whether  it's  in  my  way  or  not." 

"  I  am  most  anxious  that  you  should  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  ;  "  he  is  a  very  fine  fellow — first-rate,  and  has  plenty 
of  talent  if  he  would  but  paint  like  other  people." 

All  the  servants  had  been  sent  away,  and  when  the 
"  empty-housekeeper  "  opened  the  door,  she  was  such  a  dragon 
that  Mr.  MacScumble  thought  it  expedient  at  once  to  suppress 
his  desire  "  to  sharpen  her  up."  They  went  into  the  deserted 
dusty  studio  ;  the  dragon  undid  the  shutters,  and  showed  the 
garden  with  its  tangle  of  weeds  and  flowers — the  very  garden 
and  window  through  which  Rosie  had  strayed  that  morning 
to  brighten  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  with  her  presence, 
and  darken  Helen's  life  for  ever. 

Now  the  light  shone  on  the  face  of  Helen  in  one  of  the 
pictures  of  other  times,  and  poor  MacScumble,  who  loved  his 
friend,  but  could  not  heartily  admire  his  works,  threw  himself 
into  as  much  of  an  attitude  of  admiration  as  he  could  constrain 
himself  to  adopt  as  he  stood  before  it. 

"  And  that's  the  picture !  "  said  the  great  man  Vultikins. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  pectewer  !  It's  a  nice  bit  face  that,  and 
it  seems  quite  familiar  to  me  somehow  ;  though  where  I've 
seen  it  I  can't  bring  to  mind !  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

"  I  don't  care  that  for  it !  "  said  Mr.  Vultikins,  snapping 
Ids  fingers  as  he  spoke.  "  I  never  do  like  that  kind  of  thing 
myself,  though  that  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  I  could  see 
my  way  to  a  customer  for  it — but  I  don't.  I  might  keep  the 
picture  a  year,  and  not  place  it  then ; — there's  not  a  client 
I've  got  would  look  at  it." 

"  Mind  you,"  said  Mr.  MacScumble,  "  they  reckon  Thorni- 
croft  a  very  rising  young  man." 

"He's  got  a  precious  long  way  to  rise  then — that's  all." 

"  He  does  sell,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  MacScumble, 
feeling  much  discomfited;  "he  does,  indeed,  and  for  good 
prices." 

"  I  dare  say,  only  to  private  buyers  though,  I  expect ;  and 
they  will  never  do  him  any  real  good,  and  he  will  find  that 
out  too  when  his  pictures  get  into  the  mai'ket.  Any  more  of 
them  ?  " 
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"  No,  that's  all ;  and  I  want  the  money  for  it.  You  know 
the  circumstances; — come  now,  they  would  help  to  sell  the 
pectewer.  You  take  it,  and  you  will  see  that  it  will  sell  fast 
enough." 

"  Out  of  the  question,  my  dear  MacScumble !  "  said  the 
dealer,  slapping  his  friend's  back ;  "  you  know  business  is 
business,  and  that  thing  there  won't  do  !  Have  you  anything 
ready  ?  Let  us  go  and  have  a  look  at  what  you  are  busy 
with." 

"Well,  we  might  do  that.  I  have  a  thing  on  the  easel 
now,  all  but  finished — indeed  quite  finished,  if  one  could  but 
think  so." 

Mr.  Vultikin's  imagination  prefigured  the  picture  in  one 
moment,  for  Mr.  MacScumble  painted  but  one  class  of  subject. 
It  was  always  a  young  Scotch  girl  waiting  for  her  sweetheart 
— either  pulling  a  flower  whilst  wishing  he  would  come,  or 
hanging  over  a  stile,  or  half  hiding  behind  a  tree.  Once,  just 
by  way  of  changing  the  idea  a  little,  he  had  painted  a  young 
man  lounging  impatiently  about  whilst  on  a  similar  errand ; 
but  though  the  picture  had  done  very  well,  he  had  not  been 
happy  or  felt  like  himself  that  year,  and  never  again  did  he 
paint  anything  but  sweet  seventeen  and  its  stolen  love  meet- 
ings ;  and  very  popular  they  were. 

"What  is  the  subject?  "  said  "Vultikins,  by  way  of  saying 
something,  for  he  was  as  well  able  to  answer  that  question  as 
Mr.  MacScumble  himself. 

"  It's  just  a  lassie  waiting  for  her  sweetheart  in  a  wood  ; — 
4  Will  He  Come  ?  '  I  call  it." 

"Is  it  ready?"    . 

"  Soon  will.  She  is  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  there's  trees 
behind  her  and  that  like,  and  a  bit  of  winding  road  and  so  on. 
It  is  one  of  my  best !  " 

"I'll  go  and  see  it,"  said  the  dealer  eagerly,  fascinated  by 
the  description. 

"  Ye'll  mebby  take  it,"  said  MacScumble,  "and  that'll  be 
the  same  thing  as  taking  Thornicroft's.  Poor  lad,  he  shall 
have  the  money,  and  can  pay  me  back  when  he  likes." 

They  went  at  once  to  Mr.  MacScumble's  house ;  the  picture 
was  approved,  a  cheque  for  twelve  hundred  guineas  written  for 
it,  and  the  bargain  concluded. 

"  There's  something  not  quite  right  with  it,"  said  Mr. 
Vultikins,  taking  a  final  look  at  his  purchase.  "  I  can't  tell 
what  it  is.  Do  you  know  ?  " 

P 
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"  I  see  nicely  what  it  is  it  wants — it's  those  trees  in  the 
middle  distance  ;  they  are  green,  and  green  is  always  a  nasty 
queer  colour  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  But  it's  soon  done ; 
— why,  I  could  almost  bring  it  up  while  you  are  here." 

But  with  all  his  love  of  works  of  art,  Mr.  Vultikins  did 
not  care  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  them,  and  left, 
making  Mr.  MacScumble  promise  to  let  him  have  it  at  his 
place  at  once ;  and  then  Mr.  MacScumble  got  a  tube  of 
Caledonian  brown,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  "breathe  a 
browner  horror  o'er  the  woods."  The  effect  was  magical — 
the  whole  thing  looked  right  at  once,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
was  finished  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  was  "  as  like  nature 
as  two  peas." 

"Lord!"  said  he,  folding  up  his  cheque,  "that's  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  now  the  pectewer's  done  ! 
But,  bless  you,  an  hour's  good  work  does  a  deal  at  a  pectewer, 
though  there's  some  of  them  artists  scratch  away  for  months 
together." 

"  Come,  come,  this  is  something  like !  "  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  in  the  evening  when  Townley  came  and  placed  the 
thousand  pounds  at  his  disposal.  "  One  thousand  pounds 
from  you,  and  twelve  hundred  from  Vultikins ! — we  are 
getting  endways  fast  now,  for  I  can  manage  the  other  eight 
hundred  myself.  Hang  the  fellows,  though,  it  is  a  burning 
shame  that  all  that  good  money  should  go  to  them  !  Do  you 
know  that  Yultikins  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Thorni- 
croft's  pectewer  ?  " 

"  Dear  me  !  But  I'm  not  surprised  ;  after  all,  Vultikins  is 
only  a  half-and-half  kind  of  dealer.  You  should  have  gone  to 
one  of  the  real  big  ones." 

"  I  don't  wish  for  a  better  fellow  to  deal  with  than  Vulti- 
kins," said  Mr.  MacScumble,  contentedly  crackling  his  cheque 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  children  were  in  the  room ;  for  Helen,  after  all  the 
fatigue,  excitement,  and  exposure  to  cold  of  the  day,  was  now 
really  ill ;  and  many  a  time  Mrs.  MacScumble  was  called  out 
to  consult  with  the  doctor  or  nurse,  or  to  help  to  apply  this  or 
that  remedy.  Townley  looked  interested,  and  felt  deeply 
concerned,  but  hardly  dared  to  ask  about  her,  or  what  was 
amiss. 

"  It's  our  governess,"  said  Mr.  MacScumble ;  "  she  is  taken 
badly,  poor  thing, — at  least  she  was  bad  enough  this  morning, 
and  nothing  would  serve  her  but  she  must  go  out  and  make 
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herself  worse !  Shut  tip  all  the  week  with  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  or  something  very  like  it,  and  off  she  sets  this  after- 
noon out  of  doors,  and  now  she's  fairly  in  for  it.  What  does 
the  doctor  say  about  her  now,  Justina  ?  " 

"He  says  it  is  a  very  serious  case,"  replied  Mrs.  Mac- 
Scumble.  "  Poor  thing !  and  she  is  so  sweet  and  patient,  I 
would  give  anything  to  see  her  better." 

"  I  would  give  anything  if  she  would  only  take  and  swear 
at  you  all,"  remarked  her  husband  sweetly. 

"My  dear  Samuel !"  said  Mrs.  MacScumble  imploringly. 

"  She  would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  getting  better  if 
she  did,  and  that  is  what  I  am  looking  to  !  The  testy,  cross 
ones  pull  through ;  it's  the  meek  ones  go ;  and  that  poor  dear 
lassie  has  death  in  her  face." 

"  Death's  dedicated  bride  !  "  mentally  murmured  Townley. 

"  My  dear  Samuel !  "  again  said  Mrs.  MacScumble,  pointing 
to  the  children,  whose  feelings  had  been  already  sufficiently 
harrowed  by  Thornicroft's  misfortunes  without  agonizing 
them  further;  but  they  were  engaged  in  a  corner  with  a 
Noah's  ark  and  a  lively  quarrel. 

"Be  quiet,  Beenie!"  said  Jessie  snappishly;  "be  quiet,  I 
say !  Noah  did  not  go  on  in  that  way  with  the  beasts — you 
are  far  too  rough,  I  tell  you  ! " 

"And  you  are  far  too  cross,"  replied  Beenie ;  "and  Noah 
picked  out  beasts  with  four  legs,  and  that's  what  I  am  doing. 
What  is  the  use  of  beasts  that  can't  stand  ?  " 

For  a  wonder  Jessie  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  crept 
up  to  Townley  with  two  or  three  toys  firmly  locked  in  her 
little  hand.  He  tried  to  rescue  them  from  her  crushing  grasp, 
and  found  some  of  the  trees  which  always  appear  in  children's 
toy-boxes,  and  which  English  children  think  so  unnatural 
until  they  go  to  Italy  and  see  that  their  toy  trees  are  stone 
pines  and  cypresses.  He  told  the  child  so,  and  restored  her 
confidence  in  them ;  and  then  took  the  opportunity  of  whisper- 
ing, "  Do  you  love  your  governess  very  much  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Jessie,  "I  love  her  as  high  as  heaven." 
And  Townley  thought  to  himself  that  he  and  the  child  were 
much  of  a  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Oh,  stand  fast ! — the  devil  tempts  thee  hero 
lu  likeness  of  a  new  uptrimmed  bride. 

Kiiiy  John. 

IT  must  be  confessed  that  the  morning  after  meeting  Miss 
Denison  on  the  roof,  Thornicroft  felt  very  miserable,  deeply 
perplexed,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  What  had  he 
done  ?  What  could  he  have  been  thinking  of  the  night  before 
— nay,  during  all  these  past  weeks  !  He,  a  man  now  irrevoc- 
ably condemned  to  wear  away  his  life  unblessed  by  the  love 
of  any  woman,  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  ask  for  that 
of  Miss  Denison,  and  pledge  away  his  own.  The  night  before, 
during  the  delirious  excitement  of  finding  his  love  returned, 
he  had  found  a  hundred  ways  of  freeing  himself  from  the 
false  woman  who  stood  between  him  and  happiness.  But 
cold  morning  light  did  so  change  all.  Last  night  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  his  attachment  to  Rosie  secret,  until  he  could 
get  a  divorce  from  Helen  ;  but  this  morning  he  shrank  from 
telling  every  one  the  story  of  his  life  with  her,  and  to  get  a 
divorce  he  must  do  that.  Then  came  a  very  hard  temptation. 
Should  he  hold  his  tongue  about  the  past  ?  In  the  eyes  of 
God  he  had  no  wife,  for  she  had  been  false — so  false,  that,  if 
all  were  known,  the  law  must  rid  him  of  her.  Would  it, 
therefore,  be  so  wrong  to  act  as  if  the  divorce  he  could  so 
easily  get  had  been  granted, — only  sparing  himself,  and  Rosie, 
and  Helen  all  the  pain  of  taking  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence ?  Helen  was  no  wife  of  his :  why  should  he  suffer 
for  her  ?  This  would  be  a  very  easy  course,  and  the  only 
person  who  would  suffer  by  it  was  just  the  very  person  who 
ought  to  suffer — Helen  herself :  an  easy  course,  and  a  safe 
one  too,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  chose  to  follow  it,  he  might 
live  and  die  the  husband  of  his  beautiful  Rosie,  with  his  life 
unclouded  by  any  murmur  of  Helen's  wrongs.  But  would 
she  have  any  wrongs  to  complain  of,  any  pain  to  endure  ? 
If  she  loved  Townley,  the  chances  were  that  she  would  be 
only  too  thankful  to  him  for  placing  a  perpetual  bar  to  a 
reunion  with  himself. 

The  lapse  of  time  had  not  at  all  softened  his  feelings  with 
regard  to  her;  he  habitually  told  himself,  every  time  he  let 
himself  think  of  her,  that  he  had  been  a  most  insufferable 
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idiot  ever  to  imagine  that  lie  cared  for  her,  ever  to  give  up 
his  precious  liberty  for  the  sake  of  a  few  tears  more  or  less. 
After  all,  what  did  tears  signify  ?  She  would  have  forgotten 
him  in  a  fortnight,  and  if  after  that  time  she  had  chosen  to 
be  a  model  to  Ambergreen,  or  any  one  else,  she  was  old 
enough  to  please  herself,  and  at  any  rate  he  was  not  her 
keeper.  He  had  been  fool  enough  to  imagine  that  he  could 
constitute  himself  into  a  sort  of  special  Providence  to  watch 
over  her,  and  this  was  what  had  come  of  it !  If  he  remem- 
bered her  faithful  love  and  devotedness  during  their  married 
life,  he  dismissed  the  memory  of  it  immediately,  on  the  score 
that  it  was  only  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect ;  and,  after  all, 
this  love  of  hers,  for  which  he  had  paid  so  dear  a  price,  had 
not  lasted  three  years !  Nevertheless,  loving  or  unloving, 
true  or  false,  so  long  as  she  lived  she  was  the  only  wife  he 
could  have  unless  he  chose  to  appeal  to  such  help  as  the  law 
could  give  him.  He  wished  he  could  think  clearly — he  wished 
he  could  get  away  and  be  alone.  Then  perhaps  he  might 
learn  to  know  what  was  right,  and  be  able  to  try  to  dp  it. 
Here,  where  he  must  see  Rosie  daily,  what  chance  had  he  ? 
None,  unless  he  told  her  all. 

Not  that  he  always  wished  to  do  what  was  right :  there 
were  mad  moments  when  he  was  determined,  cost  what  it 
might,  to  snatch  at  the  happiness  which  was  within  his  grasp, 
careless  of  future  reckoning.  The  excitement  of  the  past 
days  of  captivity,  and  the  thought  that  a  week  or  two  more 
was  all  of  life  he  had  to  count  upon,  made  him  as  wildly 
reckless  of  everything  but  the  present  as  the  prisoners  we 
read  of  in  the  French  Eevolution,  who  laughed  and  loved, 
and  won  back  answering  love,  in  the  ghastly  common  hall  of 
their  prison — who  saw  morning  after  morning  the  fatal  lot 
fall  here  or  there,  on  friend  or  brother  by  their  side ;  and 
when  the  door  closed  behind  them  laughed  and  loved  on  for 
another  twenty-four  hours,  when  their  own  fate  once  more 
trembled  in  the  balance. 

"This  was  no  time,"  he  thought,  "to  weigh  acts  by 
ordinary  standards,  or  to  put  from  him  what  would  rob 
captivity  of  all  its  bitterness.  But  need  he  feel  such  utter 
despair  ?  A  week  or  two  might  set  him  free — no,  never  free 
from  Helen!"  "^.h,  how  one's  good  deeds  do  find  one 
out ! "  cried  he.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  and  his  own  ultra- 
el  rivali-oris  folly  about  her,  how  happy  he  might  now  have 
been !  It  was  a  hard  thing,  truly,  that  just  because  he  had 
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married  once  to  please  her,  he  might  not  marry  again  to 
please  himself.  Why  even  at  chess,  where  a  queen  is  of  such 
vital  importance,  you  are  allowed  to  have  two  of  them  if  you 
can  only  succeed  in  pushing  your  pawn  up.  Would  it  be  so 
very  wrong  to  try  to  do  so  now,  and  ignore  for  ever  the 
claims  of  this  woman  who  had  ruined  his  life  ? 

A  very  sorely  tempted  man  he  was,  for  he  knew  Helen 
would  never  proclaim  her  rights — that  if  she  did  not,  there 
was  no  one  who  would  care  to  do  it  for  her — and  that  if  he 
chose,  his  pawn  might  now  be  pushed  right  across  the  board, 
safely,  swiftly,  and  unhindered,  and  his  blooming  Queen 
Rosie  stand  by  his  side.  He  chased  away  this  thought  as  a 
direct  temptation  of  the  Evil  One,  but  again  and  again  it 
returned,  and  though  he  never  dreamt  of  the  wickedness  of 
yielding  to  it,  it  tortured  him  by  its  recurrence.  How  should 
he  dare  to  meet  her  ?  He  took  counsel  of  his  hard,  uncom- 
fortable, lumpy  bed,  and  stayed  in  it,  wondering  how  she 
would  look — whether  he  should  dare  to  confess  the  truth  to 
her  ?  That  villainous  drawbridge,  now  as  ever,  stood  fatally 
in  his  way,  or  he  would  have  fled  ; — that  he  felt  was  his  only 
means  of  safety.  His  breakfast  stood  untasted  near  him — 
almost  against  his  will  it  was  so,  but  the  food  was  so  un- 
tempting.  Sir  Willoughby,  who  shared  his  room,  had,  after 
a  very  vigoi-ous  scuffle  with  his  bed  and  bedding,  been 
worsted  in  the  conflict,  and  had  left  it  very  early,  as  "  far  too 
uncomfortable  for  anything ; "  so  Thornicroft  had  full  scope 
for  his  unpleasant  thoughts. 

What,  after  all,  was  he  to  do  ?  Tell  Miss  Denison  the 
truth,  and  give  her  up,  or  while  they  were  prisoners  drift  on 
according  to  circumstances  ?  The  last  seemed  to  him  the 
better  course  to  pursue,  for  if  they  were  to  die  here  for  want 
of  a  ransom,  they  might  as  well  bring  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  into  the  few  remaining  days  of  their  lives.  But  if 
ever  he  got  away  form  San  Teodoro,  he  resolved  to  tell 
Rosie  all. 

This  settlement  of  the  difficulty  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
factory, right,  and  sensible  to  him;  and  he  was  so  comforted 
by  having  hit  upon  it,  that  he  thought  he  would  get  up. 

Just  as  he  was  half  out  of  bed,  in  came  Sir  Willoughby, 
who  said,  "  Hollo,  Thornicroft !  you  and  Miss  Denison  are  a 
pair  of  you !  " 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  wo  were,"  thought  Thornicroft,  quite 
light-hearted  again. 
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"  You  are  not  ill  too,  are  you  ?  " 

"  111 !  oh  no ;  but  I  do  hope  Miss  Denison  is  not  ill  either ! 
Is  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is ;  she  has  got  such  a  cold  and  sore-throat ;  it 
is  all  swollen  and  uncomfortable,  and  there  is  no  getting  any- 
thing for  her.  I'm  at  my  wits'  end.  The  upshot  of  all  this 
will  be  that  she  -will  get  just  as  ill  as  her  father,  and  only  be 
able  to  live  in  warm  countries,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  how 
that  is  to  be  managed.  Come,  Thornicroft,  my  good  fellow, 
get  up,  and  come  to  me  outside  when  you  are  dressed ;  " — and 
he  went  discontentedly  away. 

"  I  am  sure,"  thought  Thornicroft,  "  I  should  be  delighted 
to  live  with  her  in  warm  countries  as  long  as  she  likes,  and 
perhaps  that  dear  old  gentleman  has  put  the  best  idea  possible 
into  my  head.  If  Rosie,  poor  little  thing,  will  only  run  away 
with  me,  we  can  go  and  live  in  Egypt,  or  Sicily,  or  any  warm 
country  she  likes,  and  no  one  will  ever  be  the  wiser." 

He  dressed  quickly,  so  full  of  this  idea,  and  of  love  for 
Rosie,  and  of  the  settlement  of  the  rival  claims  of  Algeria,  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  the  various  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  be  their  future  home,  that  he  quite  forgot  where  he  was, 
till  all  at  once  the  sight  of  the  hated  drawbridge  with  its  two 
inevitable  guards  penning  him  obdurately  in  to  such  narrow 
limits,  recalled  him  to  reality,  and  the  knowledge  how  very 
short  his  tether  was.  "  What  a  confounded  idot  I  am," 
thought  he,  "  to  be  wasting  my  time  here,  and  never  listening 
to  what  those  two  brutes  are  saying  to  each  other !  Why,  I 
am  losing  every  chance  of  escape  by  my  own  folly !  "  For  the 
very  first  night  he  had  been  a  prisoner  he  had  heard  fragments 
of  a  discussion  about  the  number  of  guards  it  was  necessary 
to  place ;  and  slight  and  worn-out  as  was  now  his  knowledge 
of  their  Greek,  he  had  caught  one  sentence  which  showed 
that  there  was  a  doubt  whether  another  point  should  not  be 
guarded  as  well  as  the  drawbridge.  It  had  been  settled  in 
the  negative,  and  the  two  on  the  bridge  were  the  only  guards 
placed ;  but  they  were  well  armed,  and  all  the  others  were 
within  call,  and  all  the  persons  they  were  likely  to  meet  if 
they  got  outside  were  friendly  to  their  captors,  so  that  two 
were  as  good  as  twenty.  But  where  was  the  other  point,  or 
was  there  really  one1  ?  Had  he  misheard  ?  for  he  had  sought 
about  in  every  direction,  but  had  not  been  able  to  see  any 
place  where  there  was  the  least  chance  of  finding  a  way  out ; 
and  though  he  had  resolved  to  spend  all  his  time  in  listening 
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in  order  to  catch  any  fragments  of  information  from  the 
conversation  of  the  brigands,  he  had  heard  no  more,  and  had 
even  begun  to  think  that  it  had  all  been  fancy  on  his  part. 
The  desire  to  hear  more  had  taken  him  on  to  the  roof  each 
night  since  he  came  to  San  Teodoro,  and  ought  to  have  made 
him  be  up  and  doing  long  since,  instead  of  lying  there  idling. 
However,  one's  best  ideas  come  in  bed,  or  when  one  is  dressing, 
and  a  bright  one  came  to  Thornicroft  just  as  he  was  putting 
his  coat  on.  He  remembered  quite  well  that  once  in  Athens 
when  on  the  Acropolis,  prying  about  near  the  Propylaaa,  he 
had  explored  the  old  cavern  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  in  which 
there  was  a  half-ruined  subterranean  staircase  which  was 
supposed  once  to  have  descended  from  it  to  the  outer  world 
below ;  and  now  it  struck  him  that  that  possibly  was  a 
common  arrangement  in  these  places,  so  as  to  give  those  who 
held  the  citadel  one  more  chance  of  escape  when  it  was 
taken.  No  doubt  there  was  the  same  thing  here,  if  only  he 
could  find  it.  The  day  before,  he  had  not  thought  of  any 
outlet  of  this  kind,  but  had  rather  spent  his  time  in  looking 
,'or  weak  places  in  the  walls,  or  places  where  it  might  be 
possible  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  way  by  descending 
with  ropes — had  sought,  too,  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  he 
should  be  seen,  suspected,  and  locked  in  the  house  altogether. 
Now  he  would  go  and  have  a  thorough  search.  This  would 
require  a  long  time,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  about  in  a 
nonchalant,  careless  manner,  as  if  there  was  not  one  thing  on 
the  whole  plateau  that  he  had  the  slightest  desire  to  look  at 
twice.  He  swallowed  his  unpalatable  breakfast  now,  as  there 
seemed  a  fresh  dawn  of  hope,  and  strength  was  all-important. 

Sir  Willoughby  was  leaning  against  the  door,  full  of 
cheerful  thought.  "I  say,  Thornicroft,"  said  he,  "if  they 
have  one  of  their  nasty  earthquakes  while  we  are  here,  it 
would  shake  this  ramshackle  old  house  down  on  us,  and  settle 
our  fate  nicely,  would  it  not  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  it  would  polish  off  a  dozen  or  so  of  those 
rascals  too.  How  is  Miss  Denison  ?  Have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Tes ;  she  is  rather  better,  she  says ;  but  I  don't  believe 
her.  What  chance  has  she  of  getting  well  here  ?  " 

"Will  you  say  how  very  sorry  I  am  that  she  is  ill? — it 
takes  away  all  the  little  brightness  we  have  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  say  that ;  she  is  a  little  beauty,  isn't 
she  ? "  said  Sir  Willoughby  with  overflowing  admiration. 
"  Miss  Lace  has  been  with  her,  but  she  came  away — she 
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thought  she  was  going  to  sleep.  I  think,  however,  I'll  just 
go  and  listen  at  her  door,  for  she  may  be  awake." 

Thornicroft  longed  to  stay  to  hear  the  report,  but  as  Sir 
Willoughby  did  not  seem  to  be  coming  back,  and  he  saw 
Winifred  walking  in  the  ruins,  he  thought  he  had  better  go 
and  enlist  her  help  ;  and  lover  though  he  was,  could  not  help 
admitting  to  himself  that  she  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  give  it  than  his  own  Rosie,  little  beauty 
though  she  might  be.  First  he  tried  to  hear  more  from  Miss 
Lace  about  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  and  then  he  told  her 
that  he  had  something  important  to  say  to  her,  and  that  it 
was  of  the  highest  consequence  that  they  should  not  seem  to 
be  talking  of  anything  particular,  for  fear  the  brigands  should 
be  watching  them.  , 

"  Can  you  look  as  if  we  were  discussing  perfectly  in- 
different matters  ?  "  he  asked. 

For  all  answer  to  this,  "Winifred,  with  that  wonderful 
power  of  acting  which  even  good  women  possess,  fell  instantly 
into  the  part  which  he  wished  her  to  adopt  while  he  told  her 
what  he  had  heard  and  what  he  thought.  She  shook  her 
head,  and  said  she  was  afraid  he  had  misheard ;  she  seemed, 
she  said,  to  have  been  into  every  corner  of  the  fortification, 
and  it  was  everywhere  fatally  secure — not  a  door,  not  an 
opening  of  any  kind. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  take  a  look  ;  if 
we  could  save  our  lives  and  our  ransoms  too,  it  would  be  a 
delightful  trick  to  play  them.  But  be  sure  to  say  nothing  to 
any  one  yet, — not  even  to  Miss  Denison." 

Winifred,  who  was  not  in  love  with  Rosie,  and  had  no 
very  profound  respect  for  her  understanding,  declared  that 
she  was  the  very  last  person  she  should  think  of  telling  a 
secret  to.  At  this  moment  Lambro,  the  Corfiote  interpreter, 
was  seen  approaching  them. 

"Take  care  what  you  say,"  said  Thornicroft,  hastily, 
"whilst  that  fellow  is  hovering  about.  I  sometimes  think  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  he  knows  English,  and  is  hiding 
his  knowledge  from  us,  just  as  I  hide  my  Greek  from  them." 

"  Of  course  San  Carlo  is  a  very  fine  theatre,"  observed 
Winifred  instantly,  without  hesitating  for  a  single  second ; 
"  but  for  comfort  I  prefer  going  to  the  opera  in  London — 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  By  Jove  !  "  thought  Thornicroft,  "  it  is  a  lucky  thing  that 
women  are  most  inclined  to  be  good  ;  for  if  it  were  the  other 
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\vay,  we  should  have  no  chance  with  them  !  "  "  At  any  rate," 
said  he,  aloud,  coming  in  a  bad  second,  "  I  don't  care  for  that 
thing  we  saw  there — Matilda  di  Chabran." 

After  all,  his  speech  was  not  so  bad ;  for  if  the  interpreter 
did  not  understand  the  English  part  of  it,  he  would  catch  the 
Italian  name,  and  be  reassured,  supposing  him  to  have  any 
suspicions,  which  was  far  from  likely  to  be  the  case.  He 
came  to  say  that  the  men  wanted  Thornicroft  to  go  on  taking 
their  portraits — would  he  do  a  little  work  now  ? 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Winifred,  thinking  it  well  to  propitiate 
them,  "  and  I'll  walk  about  a  little,  for  I  am  quite  stiff  with 
sitting."  And  as  she  walked  away  in  the  opposite  direction, 
she  gave  him  a  look  which  showed  plainly  that  she  was  going 
to  hunt  for  hidden  doors  and  secret  passages. 

An  ugly,  dirty,  shaggy  brigand  proposed  himself  as  a 
model ;  dirty  as  he  was,  he  had  his  sentimental  feelings  and 
a  wife,  for  whom  the  portrait  was  destined.  He  stood  bolt 
upright  in  the  sunshine,  caressing  his  gun,  conscious  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  ancient  heroes  and  gods. 

"  How  I  wish  his  gun  would  go  off,  and  carry  his  brains 
with  it,  if  he  has  any !  "  thought  Thornicroft,  full  of  long- 
suffering  and  great  kindness. 

"But  I  cannot  sit  here  in  the  sun,"  cried  he  aloud;  "I 
should  have  a  sunstroke  in  five  minutes.  I  always  sketch 
tinder  a  great  white  umbrella." 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  shade,  then,"  said  Lambro. 

But  there  was  no  shade  anywhere  on  the  plateau  except 
a  little  bit  cast  by  the  barracks,  where  Thornicroft  refused  to 
sit,  feeling  struck  down  by  the  smell  of  garlic  which  rushed 
out  of  the  building. 

"  I'll  sit  down  under  the  doorway  beside  the  drawbridge," 
said  he  at  last,  after  a  vain  search  for  other  shade.  "  I'll  sit 
under  the  doorway,  and  he  may  stand  on  the  bridge  itself 
beside  the  guards ;  there's  not  more  sun  there  than  in  the 
place  he  chose  for  himself." 

No  objection  was  made  to  that ;  indeed  it  was  but  adding 
two  to  the  number  of  guards  there  already,  for  Lambro  also 
went  and  stood  by  him.  So  Thornicroft  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
drawbridge  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  doorway,  and  the 
four  men  on  the  other.  This  time  he  had  got  a  fh'st-rate 
model,  rich  in  tone,  and  as  dirty  as  the  artistic  mind  could 
desire, — with  a  soul  clearly  as  black  as  his  outer  garments. 
So  much  the  more  expression,  thought  Thornicroft,  as  he 
sketched  away,  delighted  to  have  such  a  chance. 
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"  And  it  is  for  his  wife,  is  it  ?  "  said  he  to  Lambro. 

"  Yes ;  you  see  he  has  to  be  a  great  deal  away  from  her  !  " 

"  Ask  him  if  he  has  any  children." 

"  He  says  he  has  five, — three  God  gave  him,  and  two,  by 
your  leave,  the  devil  sent  him." 

"  An  interesting  family  !  "  remarked  Thornicroft,  working 
hard  all  the  time,  and  thinking  that  the  devil  must  have  sent 
the  father  too.  "  What  are  those  the  devil  sent  him  like  ?  " 

"  That  is  their  way  of  speaking,  signer ;  he  only  means 
he  has  got  two  girls.  They  cannot  bear  to  have  daughters, 
because  they  must  find  them  dowries  or  keep  them  for  ever." 

"  Ah,  I  see !  It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  with  us.  But 
our  friend  there  is  a  man  of  property,  no  doubt,  and  can  do 
what  is  right  well  enough  !  " 

"  Ah  no,"  replied  Lambro,  "  he  has  nothing  but  what  he 
has  to  work  very  hard  to  get." 

The  guards  were  frightfully  thirsty,  hot,  and  tired,  and 
now  began  to  grumble. 

"Ask  them,"  said  Thornicroft,  noticing  their  discom- 
posure, "how  they  like  broiling  there  four  hours  together. 
That's  the  time  they  are  on  guard,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  men,  not  unnaturally,  uttered  some  surly,  ill-tempered 
answer,  which  Lambro  modified  in  conveying  it  to  Thorni- 
croft ;  but,  oh  joy  !  he  heard  for  himself  that  they  congratulated 
themselves  on  getting  off  with  watching  one  place  !  Then 
there  were  two  places  to  watch — two  ways  out !  But  just  as 
he  was  listening  with  all  his  ears,  if  Lambro  did  not  break 
in  with  some  idiotic  remark  which  prevented  him  hearing 
more,  if  there  was  more  to  hear ;  and  though  he  tried  to  lead 
them  into  the  same  vein  of  talk  again,  he  was  favoured  with 
no  more  revelations  of  the  kind.  It  really  was  warm,  though 
it  was  but  February,  and  the  men  were  pining  for  some  of 
their  resinous  acid  wine  ;  and  Thornicroft  no  doubt  could  have 
got  rid  of  some  of  them  if  he  had  produced  a  few  of  the  coins 
he  had  about  him,  and  sent  them  off  to  buy  some ;  but  he  was 
not  going  to  waste  his  chances  until  his  plans  were  formed,  or 
until  he  knew  that  there  was  anything  to  plan  about.  He 
had  only  the  sketching-block  he  usually  carried  in  his  knap- 
sack, so  he  could  not  paint  large  portraits ;  but  the  sketches 
he  got  on  this  occasion  would  have  been  perennial  properties 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  painters  of  eastern  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1  am  questioned  by  my  fears  of  what  may  chance. 

Shakespeare. 

IT  was  some  days  before  they  made  anything  like  a  discovery, 
and  it  came  when  they  were  losing  hope,  for  all  was  depressing, 
Miss  Denison  ill,  and  the  others  suffering  from  anxiety  and 
privations  of  every  kind. 

One  day  Winifred  came  to  Thornicroft  just  after  he  had 
done  his  daily  task,  and  was  going  in,  looking  very  downcast, 
and  said,  "I  half  think  I  have  found  the  place;  it  is  on  the 
other  side  there,  beside  the  lunette,  you  know.  There  is  a 
kind  of  wide  ditch  there — don't  laugh  ;  I  dare  say  ditch  is 
not  the  right  name  for  it ;  but  if  you  only  know  what  I  mean, 
never  mind.  Down  in  the  scrambly  ditch,  right  in  the  corner, 
with  a  heap  of  stones  before  it,  and  half  grown  up  with  wild 
cucumber  plants  and  flowers,  there  really  is  something  very 
like  a  doorway ;  for  I  climbed  up  the  stones  and  peeped  in, 
and  it  looked  as  if  there  was  an  opening  behind  it,  and  shone 
black  as  if  there  might  be  a  cave  or  staircase  or  something." 

"  Are  there  many  stones  ?     Is  it  built  up  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  that  we  cannot  roll  away." 

"  How  am  I  to  examine  it  carefully  ?  If  they  see  me 
doing  so,  it  will  ruin  all." 

"  It  is  in  a  very  retired  spot,  and  you  could  go  there  very 
safely  now.  I  know  their  ways  pretty  well  by  this  time,  and 
this  is  the  hour  when  all  who  are  not  on  guard  go  and  sleep. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  one  astir  but  the  two  at  the  gate." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  look  ;  and  if  you  see  any  one  moving 
this  way,  please  give  me  a  hint." 

"  Oh,  but  you  will  never  find  the  place  ;  you  don't  know 
how  cunningly  it  is  hidden.  I  have  stood  close  beside  it 
many  a  time  before,  and  I  have  never  seen  it.  No,  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  sit  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  if  any  of  them 
appear  in  the  distance  I  can  tell  you,  and  you  can  come  back 
with  some  flowers  in  your  hand,  as  if  you  had  only  gone  down 
into  the  ditch  to  gather  them  for  me." 

It  was  indeed  well  hidden,  for  nature  herself  had  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  the  work,  and  what  with  a  mass  of  over- 
hanging plants  at  the  top  which  partly  covered  the  opening, 
and  a  strong  growth  of  climbing  shrubs  amongst  the  stones 
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and  rocks  below,  there  was  little  to  be  seen,  and  Thornicroft 
confessed  that  he  might  easily  have  missed  the  discovery  of  it. 
When  he  got  nearer,  and  bent  back  some  of  the  leafy  screen, 
pelted  all  the  time  by  missiles  from  the  wild  cucumbers,  which 
repaid  each  touch  by  vigorous  shell-practice,  he  did  think 
that  it  was  the  entrance  to  a  concealed  flight  of  steps.  The 
worst  was,  it  might  be  in  ruins  ;  or  choked  up  very  near  the 
entrance ;  and  if  he  dropped  down,  and  could  neither  go 
forward  nor  come  back,  their  escape  would  not  be  much 
advanced  by  the  discovery.  He  let  a  stone  fall  down ;  it  fell 
some  little  distance,  then  rolled,  and  fell  a  step  or  so  further. 
He  took  the  bold  step  of  moving  some  large  blocks  of  stone  a 
little  aside, — doing  it  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
plants  and  shrubs, — and  then,  somehow  or  other,  got  down 
himself.  How  Winifred's  heart  beat  when  she  saw  him  dis- 
appear, and  what  an  age  it  seemed  while  he  was  away  !  At 
last  he  came  back,  all  dirty  and  slimy  and  scratched ;  but 
before  he  said  one  word  he  replaced  the  stones  most  carefully, 
and  drew  the  wild  flowers  over  them  again,  so  that  no  one 
could  see  that  they  had  been  touched.  Then  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  Winifred's  book,  he  began  to  act  with  a  certain  amount  of 
feminine  stratagem.  First,  he  did  his  best  to  make  himself 
clean  again ;  then  he  climbed 'to  the  top  of  the  bank  where  she 
was  sitting,  and  threw  himself  at  full  length  on  the  grass, 
with  his  wide-awake  over  his  face,  as  if  overpowered  by  sleep, 
and  then  began  to  tell  her  his  experiences.  "  You  can  get 
out,"  were  his  only  words,  but  there  was  a  happy  ring  about 
them,  and  they  both  drew  a  full  breath  at  the  very  idea  of 
liberty. 

"  It  is  a  very  queer,  bad  way — very  rough  ;  but  the  first  bit 
is  the  worst.  It  is  very  broken  and  dilapidated,  and  some- 
times you  fall  down  two  or  three  steps  at  once,  for  want  of 
any  footing  at  all  ;  but  every  dozen  yards  or  so  you  get  some 
daylight  and  air  from  above  ;  and  bad  as  the  road  is,  it  goes 
at  any  rate  straight  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

"  Let  us  get  the  others  to  come  then,  and  go  at  once," 
exclaimed  Winifred,  tumultuously. 

"  Why,  they  could  catch  us  before  we  were  halfway  down 
if  they  missed  us,  and  how  do  we  know  how  many  of  them  are 
at  the  bottom  on  guard,  or  at  any  rate  somewhere  near 
enough  to  bring  up  if  we  give  these  fellows  here  the  chance 
of  making  signals  to  them  ?  No  ;  we  must  plan  the  thing 
well,  or  it  is  of  no  use.  You  know  we  cannot  really  escape, 
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even  if  we  do  get  out,  unless  we  are  very  fortunate,  for  they 
can  easily  follow  and  catch  us  again.  I  am  only  astonished 
they  have  not  been  after  us  to  see  what  we  are  doing  here ; 
they  generally  come  to  see  what  we  are  about  when  we  arc  so 
long  away." 

"  They  know  that  Miss  Denison  is  ill,  and  probably  Sir 
Willoughby  is  smoking  somewhere  where  they  can  see  him, 
and  they  know  that  we  would  not  leave  them." 

"  No  doubt  that  is  partly  it ;  and  that  being  the  case,  we 
must  make  Miss  Denison  pretend  to  be  ill  even  when  she  is 
better,  and  Sir  Willoughby  may  as  well  do  the  same,  and 
then  they  won't  watch  us  so." 

"  But  had  we  not  better  go  at  night  ?  " 

"  How  can  we,  when  we  are  locked  in  ?  and  if  we  could 
break  the  lock,  they  would  either  hear  or  see  us.  You  forget 
that  our  prison  door  is  close  to  the  drawbridge,  and  all  our 
windows  open  on  the  cnasm." 

"  Then,  after  all,  we  may  as  well  give  it  up  at  once,  for 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  away." 

"I  will  think  it  all  over,"  said  Thornicroft,  "and  meet 
you  somewhere  outside  here  this  evening,  if  you  will  come,  to 
tell  you  if  I  can  see  any  way  of  accomplishing  it." 

"  Then  I  will  go  now  and  see  how  Miss  Denison  is.  But 
had  not  you  better  move  on  to  a  less  suspicious  place  ?  "  said 
Winifi*ed. 

"  I'll  move  a  little  farther  off,"  replied  Thornieroft,  "  but 
not  much,  for  I  want  to  be  somewhere  where  I  can  command 
a  sight  of  our  doorway,  so  as  to  prevent  them  going  up  to  it 
and  seeing  that  the  leaves  and  branches  have  been  disturbed 
and  crushed.  I  am  afraid  they  would  see  that  it  had  been 
tampered  with  if  they  went  close  up  to  it ;  but  they  won't 
go  near  it  if  I  stay  here  and  can  see  them." 

"  What  a  good  idea  !  "  said  Winifred  ;  "  now  good-bye  for 
the  present." 

Little  by  little  his  thoughts  took  shape,  and  he  formed  a 
plan  which  looked  by  no  means  unpromising.  He  required 
assistance  in  carrying  it  out,  but  he  knew  he  could  reckon 
on  Winifred  being  cool  and  trustworthy,  and  Miss  Denison 
and  Sir  Willoughby  were  both  quick  and  alert.  He  had 
noticed  in  the  morning,  when  sketching,  that  if  he  could  have 
got  the  guards  to  go  one  step  further,  they  would  then  have 
been  off  the  drawbridge ;  and  then,  if  he  could  have  pushed 
the  rock  which  kept  it,  down  over  into  the  chasm,  the  bridge 
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would  have  sprung  up,  leaving  his  guards  outside  with  an 
impassable  gulf  between  them. 

This  "  one  step  further  "  they  would  not  be  much  afraid 
of  taking,  for  of  course,  even  if  two  or  three  were  shut  out, 
seven  or  eight  were  left  in — all  with  arms  and  strength  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  two  men  and  two  girls 
(besides,  they  would  never  anticipate  such  an  idea  entering 
into  their  heads).  But  if  he  could  manage  to  secure  the 
seven  or  eight  others  also,  then  they  could  get  away  by  broad 
daylight,  and  perhaps  have  time  to  get  quite  beyond  their 
reach  before  the  two  shut-out  guards  could  run  the  five  miles 
downhill  which  they  would  have  to  traverse  before  they 
could  get  to  the  outer  end  of  the  underground  way. 

If  the  men  always  slept  (as  Miss  Lace  said  they  did)  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  old  woman  who  cooked  for 
them  was  out  of  the  way,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  lock 
them  into  their  old  barrack ;  and  as  they  had  shabbily  and 
ungallantly  taken  to  themselves  a  good  strong  building,  and 
given  to  their  prisoners  the  bad  one,  he  did  not  think  they 
could  easily  get  out  if  once  locked  in,  for  the  door  was  barred, 
and  the  windows  strongly  grated  with  iron ;  besides,  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  they  might  sleep  through  all.  If 
Miss  Lace  would  undertake  to  lock  them  in,  the  moment  he 
made  her  a  sign  that  the  time  was  come  to  do  so,  then  he 
would  manage  the  rest.  They  must  count  the  men  as  they 
went  in,  to  be  sure  that  all  were  there,  and  take  due  thought 
and  make  no  mistakes,  for  this  was  their  one  chance,  and  if 
they  missed  it  they  might  count  on  rougher  usage.  One  most 
important  thing  was  to  make  Miss  Lace  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  was  expected  of  her,  and  see  if  she  was  able  to 
promise  to  perform  her  part  faithfully.  But  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  see  Winifred,  for  Miss  Rosie  did  not  approve 
of  having  her  running  about  all  day  with  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  flirting  with  Thornicroft  while  she  was  out  of  the 
way,  and  kept  her  by  her  bedside  as  much  as  she  could,  until  at 
last  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  five  minutes' 
conversation  with  her. 

"  1  am  afraid  Winifred  is  a  sad  flirt,  grandpapa,"  said  Miss 
Denison,  as  soon  as  her  friend  had  gone.  "  Of  all  things,  what 
I  dislike  most  is  a  flirting  girl ;  and  men  do  not  really  like 
them— do  they  ?  " 

Even  Sir  Willonghby  smiled,  as  he  kissed  the  pouting 
little  beauty ;  but  when  Winifred  came  back,  bringing  with 
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her  a  bouquet  of  prison  flowers  as  an  offering  from  Thorni- 
croft  to  Bosie,  and  told  her  all  their  plan,  she  was  reconciled, 
and  once  more  full  of  hope.  Nor  had  she  any  wish  to 
supplant  Winifred  in  the  part  she  was  to  play  in  the  scheme 
of  their  deliverance, — when  she  reflected  that  the  key  was 
sure  to  be  inside  the  door,  and  that  before  she  could  get  it 
out  and  change  it  to  the  outside,  some  of  the  brigands  were 
sure  to  wake  up  and  shoot  her  either  through  the  door  or  the 
windows.  This,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  thought  of  it, 
was  indeed  a  very  possible  contingency,  and,  one,  too  which 
they  could  only  to  a  certain  extent  guard  against. 

"  Are  you  well  enough  to  go,  Bosie  ?  "  asked  Winifred, 
kindly. 

"  I  shall  never  be  well  until  I  do  go,"  was  the  answer.  So 
they  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  next  day  if  all  went  well. 

"  I'll  take  a  turn,"  said  Sir  Willonghby,  "  and  see  if  the 
key  is  kept  inside  the  door  or  out." 

"No,"  said  Winifred,  "you.  are  to  be  ill  in  bed  to- 
morrow, so  you  had  better  not  be  too  well  to-day  1  I  will  go 
and  look  myself." 

" No,  indeed,  Winifred,"  said  Bosie,  "you  are  not  to  leave 
me  here  all  alone !  Please,  dear,  don't.  Tell  me  something 
Mr.  Thornicroft  said  this  morning.  Did  he  ask  after  me  ?  Tell 
me  if  he  did,  or  anything  nice  that  you  can  think  of.  You 
don't  know  how  dull  it  is  lying  here  ! " 

"  Of  course  he  asked  after  you,  and  got  you  this  pretty 
wild  lavender  and  these  blue- bells,  and  scrambled  up  a  wall  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  to  get  you  that  bit  of  alyssum." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  that  flower  was  such  a 
favourite  of  my  poor  mother's.  She  never  got  hold  of  its 
name  properly,  but  called  it  sweet  alison.  It  grew  so  well  in 
that  old  Yorkshire  garden  of  ours  !  Well,  I  do  hope  I  shall 
get  home  again,  and  be  quietly  buried  beside  her.  I  couldn't 
fancy  laying  my  bones  here  at  all." 

"Oh,  I  feel  we  shall  escape,"  cried  Winifred,  "so  don't 
think  of  such  dismal  things.  But,  on  reflection,  it  won't  do 
for  you  and  Bosie  to  pretend  to  be  ill  to-morrow.  You  must 
be  outside  when  the  attempt  is  made,  and  in  a  safe  place.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  let  them  have  a  chance  of  shooting  you 
both  as  you  passed  them." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

And  up,  like  a  weary  yawn,  with  its  pulleys 
Went,  in  a  shriek,  the  rusty  portcullis. 

M.  Brotcning. 

THORNTCROFT  did  not  go  out  next  day  till  near  the  time  when- 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  but  surreptitiously  -watched  the 
men  lounging  into  their  barrack  to  take  their  afternoon's 
sleep  ;  then,  soon  after,  sketch-book  in  hand,  he  went  out ; 
whereupon  instantly  the  sitter  of  yesterday  came  out  of  the 
house  and  strolled  after  him.  That  did  not  suit  Thornicroft's 
plan  at  all ;  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  No,  no  !  Lambro  ! 
— where  is  Lambro  ?  " 

"  Here  am  I,  sir,"  said  Lambro,  coming  quickly  forward. 

"  Tell  that  man  that  he  is  done  ;  he  need  stand  or  sit  no 
more  to  me  ;  I  have  only  got  to  touch  up  what  I  did  yester- 
day, and  it  will  be  done  ;  but  I  don't  want  him  any  more." 

"  But  there  is  no  one  else,"  said  Lambro ;  "  the  others  are 
all  in  the  house,  and  most  likely  all  asleep  by  this  time." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  will  find  some  of  them  somewhere 
amongst  the  ruins." 

"  No,  signer,  not  one ;  but  I'll  go  into  the  house  and  see  if 
any  of  them  are  awake  and  will  come." 

"  Why  not  let  the  two  on  the  bridge  have  their  pictures 
done  to-day  ?  They  have  to  stand  anyhow,  so  it  will  help  to 
pass  their  time." 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Lambro;  "they  complain 
badly  enough  of  being  dull,  I  am  sure.  Ah  !  the  young  lady 
is  better — I  am  glad  of  that ! " 

For  at  this  moment,  according  to  agreement,  out  came 
Rosie,  with  Winifred  and  Sir  Willoughby. 

"No,  she  is  not  much  better,"  said  Thornicroft,  "but  she 
wants  a  little  air.  Tell  those  men  I  am  coming.  I  must  just 
run  and  ask  her  how  she  is  ;  I  have  not  seen  her  for  days  and 


No  more  he  had ;  and  many  a  time  he  had  asked  himself 
if  all  that  he  thought  had  happened  that  evening  was  true,  or 
only  a  dream.  It  was  well  that  their  first  meeting  took  place 
under  these  exciting  circumstances.  At  such  a  moment  any 
amount  of  warmth  of  manner  was  pardonable,  indeed  natural ; 
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and  very  eager  his  greeting — though  he  dared  not  stay  more 
than  a  minute  with  her — was. 

"  Go  quite  ont  of  the  range  of  their  guns, — for  Heaven's 
sake  be  careful !  Remember,  those  brutes  would  take  your 
life  as  soon  as  look  at  you  !  I  must  see  you  in  a  safe  place 
before  I  go,"  was  his  final  caution. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Thornicroft !  "  said  Miss  Denison,  softly,  "it 
makes  us  all  very  much  afraid  for  you.  We  are  safe  here ; 
but  you " 

"  There  is  no  real  danger  for  me,"  replied  he,  looking  very 
earnestly  at  her,  "  only  you  take  care  of  yourself,  Miss  Deni- 
Bon ;  you  know  if  we  do  not  get  you  away  safely,  we  do  not 
want  to  get  away  ourselves." 

"  You  remember,  please,  that  we  feel  the  same  with  regard 
to  you,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  and  do  nothing  rash  ! " 

"  There's  no  need  of  fear  about  me ;  if  all  goes  well,  I'll 
shut  them  out,  and  be  after  you  in  no  time.  I  need  not  beg 
you,  Miss  Lace,  to  be  firm ; "  and  with  a  look  only  for  a 
possible  farewell  for  ever,  he  hurried  back,  seeing  as  he  did  so 
with  great  satisfaction  that  Lambro  had  apparently  arranged 
everything  with  the  men  on  the  drawbridge,  and  that  the 
sitter  of  yesterday  had  slunk  away  to  sleep. 

He  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  hopeful  as  he  would 
have  had  them  think,  for  there  was  one  thing  he  dreaded,  but 
had  no  means  of  satisfying  himself  about  beforehand ;  this 
was,  supposing  the  drawbridge — old,  rusty,  and  out  of  order 
as  it  was  now — refused  to  spring  up  quickly,  and  gave  the 
brigands  time  to  leap  back  upon  it,  should  he  be  able  to  hurl 
them  down  the  chasm  ?  The  risk  must  be  run,  but  he  looked 
at  the  dry  watercourse  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and 
thought  that  he  had  a  good  chance  of  getting  down  there 
himself  in  the  event  of  a  struggle. 

The  sun  was  farther  round  to-day,  and  the  thin  slip  of 
shadow  cast  by  the  gateway  so  insignificant,  that  he  affected 
to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  advanced  a  step  forward  upon 
the  bridge,  pretending  to  be  getting  his  colours  ready,  but 
really  trying  to  make  a  hasty  estimate  of  the  amount  of  via 
inerticB  in  that  big  bit  of  rock  which  kept  it  down.  But  even, 
while  he  was  looking  at  it  and  trying  to  do  this,  if  Lambro — 
easy-going,  unsympathetic  wretch  that  he  was — did  not  go  and 
sit  down  upon  it,  thus  adding  good  fourteen  stone  to  its 
weight,  and  bringing  another  enemy  to  the  front.  Thorni- 
croft was  much  disconcerted  at  having  this  extra  amount  of 
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weight  placed  on  the  bridge,  and  this  additional  guard  to 
circumvent,  though  he  dared  not  show  his  discomposure  ;  but 
on  looking  closer  at  the  man,  he,  from  a  long  habit  of  observa- 
tion of  these  matters,  saw  that  Lambro  had  a  secret  wish  to 
have  his  picture  done  too,  but  was  too  bashful  to  proclaim  his 
desire.  Nevertheless  he  was  now  attitudinizing  a  little  by 
way  of  tempting  Thornicroft  to  do  it  unasked,  from  mere  love 
of  such  a  good  subject.  This,  just  as  much  as  -inborn  laziness, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  choosing  that  seat.  Any  sign  of 
weakness  in  his  gaolers  was  the  next  best  thing  to  finding  a 
weak  place  in  the  walls,  so  Thornicroft  at  once  tried  to  turn 
it  to  account. 

"  Why,  Lambro  !  "  said  he,  "  I  declare  yon  would  make  a 
better  picture  than  either  of  them  !  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
such  a  fine-looking  fellow.  I  do  wish  you  had  not  told  those 
two  there  I  was  going  to  paint  them  to-day,  for  I  suppose  I 
must  keep  my  word  with  them ;  but  if  I  can  get  them  done 
quickly,  do  you  mind  my  trying  to  take  your  likeness  ?  I'll 
work  fast,  and  try." 

Lambro 's  face  beamed  with  joy. 

"  If  you  look  like  that,"  cried  Thornicroft,  "  I  can't  help 
beginning  with  you  first.  By  Jove !  how  fine  that  expression 
would  come  in  a  picture  ;  but  I  could  not  do  you  sitting  there 
— you  are  far  too  near." 

"  I'll  go  and  sit  anywhere  you  like,"  said  Lambro,  looking 
as  pleased  as  a  cat  while  you  are  stroking  its  head. 

"  No,  no,  better  not ;  don't  move,"  said  Thornicroft,  wish- 
ing much  to  be  disobeyed,  and  knowing  that  he  would  be  so ; 
"  don't  move ;  it  is  very  vexing  ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  not 
begin  yours  to-day ;  that  fellow  there  is  all  ready  for  me — 
what  is  his  name  ?  " 

His  name  was  Stephanos,  and  he  and  his  fellow-guard 
were  now  sitting  on  the  other  end  of  the  drawbridge,  each 
with  his  musket  between  his  knees,  caressing  it,  and  making 
an  irresistibly  tempting  group.  Lambro  got  up,  saying, 
"  Yon  might  very  well  do  me — they  won't  know  that  you  are 
not  doing  them." 

"No,"  said  Thornicroft,  wishing  to  gain  his  point,  and 
seeing  that  Lambro  was  so  anxious  to  be  painted  that  he 
might  safely  seem  to  be  obdurate  ;  "  no,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
you,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  vex  those  two  gentlemen,  and  I 
see  they  are  expecting  me  to  begin." 

"  Then,  at  any  rate,  do  mine  while  you  are  doing  theirs. 
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I'll  step  to  the  other  side  of  them,  and  you  can  put  me  in 
too."  And  he  left  the  rock  and  went  and  stood  behind  the 
others,  making  an  admirable  piece  of  pyramidal  composition, 
and,  what  was  more,  vacating  the  drawbridge. 

"  That's  the  very  thing  !  "  cried  Thornicroft ;  "you  really 
come  in  splendidly  there,  and  I  will  do  you  all  three  together 
and  make  you  each  a  copy  after." 

And  as  Lajnbro  translated  this,  and  they  grinned  their 
approval,  he  threw  himself  carelessly  down  on  the  very  place 
on  the  big  stone  which  kept  the  bridge  down  on  which 
Lambro  had  just  been  sitting,  and  without  even  looking  up  to 
see  whether  they  resented  this  innovation  or  not,  began  to 
sketch  them  in.  The  first  speech  he  made  was  intended 
to  throw  them  off  their  guard  and  be  reassuring,  supposing 
they  thought  he  was  encroaching  too  far. 

"  Tell  them,  Lambro,  whatever  they  do,  to  keep  tight  hold 
of  their  guns,  and  hold  them  steadily  pointed  my  way,  just  as 
they  have  them,  or  they  will  spoil  the  sketch." 

He  heard  the  men  say,  in  answer,  that  he  might  trust  to 
their  keeping  hold  of  their  guns — no  fear  of  their  putting 
them  out  of  the  way  ;  and  saw  them  grin  at  each  other  with  a 
smile  of  such  self-satisfied  jubilant  cunning,  as  might  lawfully 
betoken  an  approaching  fall.  But  though  he  was  on  the  bit 
of  rock,  and  even  three-parts  across  the  bridge,  they  were  on 
the  bridge  too,  and  their  guns  pointed  at  him,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  his,  in  patient  watchfulness  of  all  his  movements. 

"Those  guns  come  in  capitally,"  said  Thornicroft,  after 
working  some  time,  wishing  only  that  they  would,  on  the 
contrary,  go  off  and  take  his  models'  heads  off  too ;  "  only 
they  must  hold  them  more  steadily ;  but  you,  Lambro,  ought 
to  be  doing  something — pouring  wine  out  of  a  flask  or  some- 
thing, to  make  a  really  picturesque  sketch  of  it." 

"  Lord !  how  I  wish  I  was  !  "  replied  Lambro,  quite  seeing 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  Thornicroft. 

"  I  suppose  we  could  not  get  a  drop  of  good  wine  here, 
could  we,  without  going  back  to  the  house  there  for  it  ? 
You  see,  if  we  did,  the  others  would  all  wake  up  and  want  it 
too." 

"  Yes,  there  is  plenty  in  the  inn  there,  not  two  minutes' 
walk  from  us." 

"What  a  pity!  for  after  all  we  shall  have  to  go  without 
it,  and  the  weather  seems  much  warmer  to-day." 

Lambro   looked    regretful,   so    Thornicroft   added   apolo- 
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getically,  "  I  could  not  do  with  any  of  you  moving  now,  you 
see.  After  a  while,  perhaps,  when  I  have  got  you  all  quite 
sketched  in,  you  may  perhaps  move  a  little ;  but  keep  your 
guns  steady.  That  Stephanos  there  is  going  to  sleep ;  never 
mind,"  added  he,  seeing  Lambro  bent  on  arousing  him,  "  I 
have  done  with  him  for  the  present ;  let  him  alone  !  " 

He  was  evidently  all  but  fast  asleep,  for  his  gun  dropped 
lower  and  lower,  and  though  he  once  looked  up,  it  was  with 
such  a  righteous  expression  of  countenance  in  hopes  of  con- 
cealing his  escapade  into  dreamland,  that  on  any  less  important 
occasion  Thornicroft  could  not  have  helped  laughing  heartily. 

"  Slip  him  off  the  bridge  and  you  take  his  place,"  said  he 
to  Lambro ;  "  I  had  rather  have  you  in  the  front — it  would  be 
the  making  of  the  picture." 

Lambro  was  so  anxious  to  be  prominent,  that  he  did  it  at 
once,  quietly  pushing  the  brigand  off  the  smooth  wooden 
bridge  on  to  the  road  beyond.  He  looked  up  while  it  was 
being  done,  but  was  too  sleepy  or  stupefied  to  care,  and 
presently  dozed  away  again  with  his  head  on  the  bank,  while 
Lambro  took  his  place.  So  was  step  number  two  accom- 
plished ;  but  even  then,  this  Stephanos  was  only  just  a  few 
inches  off  the  drawbridge,  and  only  in  a  half-sleep,  and  the 
other  two  were  seated  on  it,  and  wide  awake ;  so  that  the 
difficulties  seemed  as  great  as  ever.  Just  then  Thornicroft, 
hearing  them  say  something  about  the  Kiria,  peeped  round, 
and  saw  Winifred  sitting  in  an  easy,  unconcerned  attitude 
close  by  the  barrack,  waiting  for  the  signal  that  he  was  now 
so  impatient  to  give.  Miss  Denison  and  Sir  Willoughby  too 
were  visible  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Sir  Willoughby  had  naturally  been  very  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  post  of  danger  to  Winifred ;  but  they  had  made  him  do 
so,  as  she  could  move  much  more  quickly,  and  was  also  less 
likely  to  be  suspected. 

"  By  Jove,  but  it  is  hot !  "  said  Thornicroft,  yawning.  "  I 
say,  Lambro,  could  not  you  just  run  and  get  us  some  of  that 
wine  you  were  talking  of — it  wouldn't  take  you  long?  I'll 
find  the  money  if  you  will  go  and  hold  your  tongue  about  it. 
Why  should  we  die  of  thirst  if  wine  is  to  be  had  ?  There  is 
no  harm  in  drinking,  you  know  !  "  And  he  pulled  out  one  or 
more  big  pieces  of  Austrian  money  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  hid,  and  held  them  enticingly  before  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  mind  going  a  bit,"  said  Lambro;  "but  if  you 
arc  painting  me,  let  Augelopoulo  go.  I'll  hold  his  gun  while 
he  is  away." 
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"All  right,"  said  Thornicroft,  "any  way  you  like  it;  it  is 
all  the  same  to  me.  There's  the  money ;  but  do  not  let  him  bo 
long." 

Then  Lambro  took  the  gun,  and  felt  a  greater  hero  than 
ever ;  not  that  close  contact  with  deadly  weapons  was  strange 
to  him,  but  figuring  away  with  them  in  a  picture  was. 

"  Stop !  "  said  Thornicroft,  when  Angelopoulo  had  gone  a 
yard  or  two ;  "  I  don't  believe  I  have  given  him  money 
enough — give  him  another  zwanziger.  If  one  has  too  little 
wine,  it  only  makes  one  more  thirsty." 

And  straightway  Lambro,  innocent  babe  that  he  was, 
stretched  out  his  hand,  took  the  coin,  and  calling  to  Angelo- 
poulo as  he  went  to  "  stop  a  second,"  slouched  two  or  throe 
steps  after  him,  to  give  him  the  money  and  this  extension  of 
order. 

The  very  moment  Thornicroft  saw  the  bridge  clear,  he 
jumped  up,  threw  down  his  palette  and  sketching  things,  and 
with  one  prodigious  effort  pushed  the  rock  down  into  the 
depths  below,  then  rushed  back  into  the  fortress  as  best  he 
could,  feeling  himself  only  just  in  time  to  escape  being  thrown 
in  head-first,  so  fast  did  the  drawbridge  rise  the  moment  the 
rock  was  gone.  "Annexa  la  porta  ! "  cried  he,  in  his  mad 
exuberant  joy,  lost  in  delight  at  hearing  the  door  crash  to, 
and  interpose  a  thick  wooden  wall  between  him  and  his  thirsty 
models  outside.  He  forgot  that  he  knew  no  Greek;  and 
proclaimed  his  success  thus  in  their  barbarous  mixture  of 
languages  ; — but,  worse  than  all,  ho  forgot  that  he  had  never 
given  the  signal  to  "Winifred.  He  turned,  intending  to  get 
past  the  barrack  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  sight  of  her 
flying  away  after  having  successfully  played  her  part,  brought 
this  omission  to  his  memory. 

"Bless  that  dear,  brave  girl!  what  a  treasure  she  is!" 
thought  he.  "  What  an  ass  I  was  to  forget  the  signal ;  but 
she  has  done  it  perfectly!  "  But  now  he,  too,  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  before  the  grated  windows  of  the  barrack,  and  pass 
the  possibly  wakeful  or  alarmed  brigands  from  whom  she  had 
just  escaped.  He  did  not  waste  a  moment.  If  they  were  not 
awake  now,  they  would  surely  be  so  soon ;  if  they  had  slept 
undisturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  rock  crashing  down  the 
precipice,  and  the  drawbridge  rising  noisily  to  its  place,  they 
would  surely  hear  the  cries  of  the  men  outside.  So  far  as 
evidence  could  be  had,  they  were  all  asleep,  for  he  passed  by 
safely,  and  soon  joined  the  others  on  a  little  hill  beyond,  where 
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they  spent  fully  fifty  seconds  in  shaking  each  other's  hands  in 
wild  congratulations. 

"Now  to  work,"  said  Thornicroft,  flying  across  the  plateau 
with  the  others  ;  "  we  must  not  lose  another  moment ;  those 
beasts  may  get  out  of  the  barrack  and  be  after  us,  and  I  wish 
to  goodness  I  only  knew  whether  those  I  have  locked  outside 
will  think  it  a  joke,  and  go  and  drink  quietly  until  the  others 
get  up  and  let  them  in,  or  whether  they  will  set  off  to  catch 
us  down  below  at  the  bottom  of  these  steps." 

All  the  time  he  spoke  he  was  hard  at  work  tearing  down 
the  rocks,  pulling  aside  the  shrubs,  and  opening  out  the 
entrance  so  as  to  be  practicable  for  the  girls. 

One  by  one  they  descended :  Thornicroft  went  first,  and 
thought  himself  richly  paid  for  all  danger  and  trouble  by  one 
sweet  look  from  Rosie.  Plunge,  tumble,  scramble  down  the 
broken  steps,  with  their  uncertain  footing — then  a  peep  at 
the  bright  blue  sky  through  the  interstices  of  the  heavy  cactus 
leaves,  then  another  plunge.  Every  minute  or  two  they  saw 
the  sky,  and  then  they  struggled  in  the  dark  depths  again. 

But  at  one  of  the  openings  there  was  something  to  be 
heard  as  well  as  seen,  for  guns  were  being  fired  wildly  and 
repeatedly  up  there  on  the  heights  they  were  leaving,  while 
echo  returned  the  sound  with  interest,  mocking  the  hopes  of 
the  poor  fugitives. 

"  What  are  they  doing?  "  said  Rosie,  turning  paler  and  paler. 

"  Trying  to  alarm  the  outlying  brotherhood.  We  shall, 
I  fear,  have  a  sharp  struggle  for  our  freedom  yet.  Come 
quickly  ! — haste  is  everything  now." 

More  than  halfway  down  they  came  to  a  place  where  it 
was  just  possible  to  scramble  outside  amongst  the  rocks,  and, 
sheltered  by  gigantic  aloes  and  cactus  plants,  Thornicroft  did 
peep  out  to  see  if  he  could  discover  anything.  The  firing  was 
all  from  the  barrack,  so  that  portion  of  their  enemies  was 
safely  shut  in,  though  now  awake.  With  some  difficulty  he 
pushed  his  way  a  few  steps  beyond — but  he  could  see  nothing, 
and  turned,  not  daring  to  lose  more  time. 

They  had  not  gone  much  farther,  when  they  heard  a  sound 
which  made  their  blood  run  cold.  Far  away  down  below, 
but  heard  plainly  in  this  tube  of  a  passage,  was  a  sound  of 
some  one  moving — then  another — then  a  voice ;  and  it  was 
plain  that  if  they  went  on  they  would  soon  be  face  to  face 
with  other  human  beings  who  were  very  unlikely  to  turn  out 
to  be  friends, 
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"  Back !  "  said  Thornicroft,  emphatically,  whispering  to  the 
first  who  followed  him, — "back  as  quietly  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Don't  make  any  noise,  but  let  us  hurry  back  to  that 
open  space,  and  get  outside  and  hide  ourselves  behind  the 
aloes,  or  anywhere  we  can.  That  is  our  only  chance,  for  now 
we  are  between  two  fires.  They  are  some  way  off — we  have 
time — only  make  no  sound." 

Luckily,  this  bit  of  the  road  was  better  than  the  rest,  and 
they  got  back  quickly  and  noiselessly ;  besides,  the  advancing 
enemy  was  making  so  much  noise  with  its  own  feet,  and 
talking  so  loud,  that  they  might  have  been  less  cautious  and 
yet  have  been  unheard.  Very  soon  they  got  to  the  narrow 
opening  which  Thornicroft  had  explored  before :  it  was  merely 
left  for  air,  but  some  rocks  had  fallen  and  widened  it  a  little, 
and  now  they  supplied  a  footing  in  their  bitter  need.  Up 
these  they  clambered  outside,  the  friendly  rock  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  passage.  There  was  a  mere  ledge  outside  ;  but 
by  a  little  contrivance  they  all  managed  to  slip  past  some 
great  overgown  cactus  plants,  and  finally  wedge  themselves  in 
a  hole,  concealed  by  a  piece  of  rock  and  some  aloes. 

"They  cannot  help  hearing  our  hearts  beat  when  they 
come ! "  said  Winifred.  E/osie  too  gasped,  and  looked  so 
unutterably  frightened  and  wretched,  that  even  before  her 
grandfather's  eyes  Thornicroft  put  his  arm  half  round  her,  and 
drew  her  nearer  to  him,  to  hide  her  better  and  comfort  her ; 
and  because,  come  what  might,  in  such  a  moment  he  could 
not  help  it.  They  then  silently  waited  their  fate.  They 
heard  no  sound  now  that  they  were  outside,  but  there  was 
little  doubt  but  that  they  would  hear  enough  ere  long.  The 
first  evidence  of  their  enemies'  approach  was  a  noise  as  of  a 
stone  falling ;  then  a  coarse,  unmusical  voice  was  heard — then 
another ;  then  they  heard  several  men  standing  as  if  to  gain 
breath  and  consult,  and  scraping  and  shuffling  about  with 
their  feet  just  below  them.  Winifred  looked  earnest  and 
resolute,  but  had  both  hands  pressed  on  her  heart  to  still 
its  loud  beating,  and  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  Miss 
Denison  was  almost  beside  herself  with  terror ;  and  when  she 
heard  the  hated  voices,  she  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  on 
Sir  Willoughby's  shoulder  and  wept  silently.  Even  Thorni- 
croft started,  and  hastily  freed  his  right  arm  when  he  heard 
one  of  them  say  in  Greek,  "  I'll  take  a  look  at  what  there  is 
to  see  up  there  outside,  I  think,  while  you  are  all  waiting 
here." 
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"  No,"  said  another ;  "  let  us  go  on — we  have  rested 
enough ;  they  would  not  be  firing  like  that  for  nothing ! 
You  may  depend  upon  it  something  unusual  is  going  on  up 
there ; — perhaps  the  prisoners  are  trying  to  get  off.  However 
we  shall  meet  them  if  that  is  it,  and  they  come  this  way." 

"Wait  one  minute  for  me,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "I'll 
be  back  directly,  but  I  must  see  what  is  to  be  seen  up  here ; " 
and  he  came  so  near  them  that  each  moment  they  expected 
to  be  discovered, — so  near,  that  they  were  within  a  yard  of 
each  other,  only  hidden  by  a  bit  of  rock  and  a  great  sheltering 
aloe.  They  held  their  very  breath,  not  daring  even  to  look  at 
each  other.  He  too  tried  the  ledge,  and  they  saw  the  bulky 
aloe  leaves  tremble  already  under  bis  touch  as  he  began  to 
bend  them  back  to  push  further  forward ;  but  just  as  the  fatal 
step  which  must  have  led  to  their  detection  was  about  to  be 
taken,  the  sorely  tried  imprisoned  brigands  above  fired  another 
imperious  volley,  summoning  aid  far  and  wide,  and  he  dropped 
his  present  inquisition  as  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  turned  back 
to  serious  work.  He  made  his  way  hastily  down  again,  and 
the  others  too  had  passed  on,  but  even  yet  Thornicroft  and 
his  companions  dared  scarcely  look  at  each  other,  for  still 
occasionally  they  heard  a  sound  in  the  distance. 

"  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  has  passed  now !  "  mur- 
mured Sir  Willoughby,  now  for  the  first  time  looking  up. 
"  Do  you  think,  Thornicroft,  those  men  were  the  lot  you  shut 
out,  or  some  guards  they  had  set  below  ?  " 

"Guards  below,  I  should  say,"  replied  Thornicroft;  "I 
don't  think  the  others  could  have  got  here  yet,  and  you  may 
depend  they  would  stop  to  get  and  drink  a  bottle  or  two  of 
wine,  at  least,  with  the  money  I  left  them." 

He  now  stood  up  to  reconnoitre,  and  could  see  that  down 
below  in  the  road  a  cart  was  standing,  heavily  laden  with  little 
barrels  of  wine :  no  one  was  with  it,  and  the  one  horse  which 
dragged  it  was  the  only  living  object  he  saw.  All  sounds  had 
died  away,  and  now  they  knew  they  must  go  quickly,  or  the 
brigands  would  get  to  the  top,  see  the  others,  detect  their 
flight,  and  be  back  again  before  they  had  accomplished  the 
remainder  of  the  descent. 

Another  dark  downward  scramble,  through  the  now  garlic- 
poisoned  air, — another  and  another,  and  they  reached  a  sort 
of  tiny  square  walled-in  space,  out  of  which  they  had  to 
clamber  and  mount  by  ten  or  a  dozen  steep  and  upright  steps, 
up  to  the  safe  free  world  outside. 
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"  They'll  be  after  us  and  have  us  again  before  we  get  a 
mile  off  ! "  said  Sir  Willoughby,  ruefully. 

"  No,"  said  Thornicroft,  in  great  spirits  ;  "  I  have  had  a 
good  idea  on  the  way  down.  If  we  could  only  block  up  this 
little  space  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  they  would  be  shut  in 
completely,  even  if  they  did  come  back  ;  and  when  once  they 
are  locked  in  at  both  ends,  we  should  certainly  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  away." 

"  How  can  we  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir 
Willoughby.  "  There  is  not  a  single  thing  to  block  it  up 
with.  No,  we  had  much  better  run  for  our  lives." 

"  Don't  you  see  those  little  wine  barrels  ? — there  must  be 
three  or  four  dozen  of  them.  Let  us  roll  them  in,  and  get 
into  the  empty  cart  and  drive  off  towards  Corinth  as  fast  as 
we  can  !  That  is  the  road ;  I  have  studied  all  that  well  from 
above." 

All  lent  a  hand.  Even  the  girls  could  help  with  the  little 
long  barrels,  each  with  its  rosy  rag  hanging  from  the  bung- 
hole.  They  brought  the  cart  as  close  as  they  could,  and 
tumbled  them  down  Avith  great  speed,  and,  as  the  space  was 
so  small,  soon  they  saw  with  joy  that  their  work  was  likely  to 
be  successful. 

"  If  the  driver  comes,  he  will  be  awfully  savage,"  said  Sir 
Willoughby,  "at  having  all  this  trouble  given  him." 

"  I  expect  the  driver  has  gone  up  with  the  brigands  as  an 
amateur  to  help  them  to  catch  us, — that  is  what  he  has 
done,"  said  Thornicroft,  hardly  stopping  to  speak. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  efficacious  barricade,  and  when  done 
and  the  last  barrel  firmly  wedged  in  its  place,  it  was  quite 
certain  no  brigand  could  come  after  them  by  that  way.  They 
did  not  waste  time  in  admiring  their  own  rapid  and  effective 
work,  but  got  into  the  cart  and  drove  away  in  the  direction  of 
Corinth  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  with  a  light  cart  and  a  good 
little  horse  they  made  quick  progress. 

Sir  Willoughby  still  could  not  help  wishing  to  know 
whether  the  men  who  had  gone  up  were  guards  from  below 
or  those  Thornicroft  had  shut  out ;  but  that  was  a  point 
which  was  never  likely  to  be  cleared  up,  and  anxious  though 
he  was  to  know,  he  was  not  inclined  to  go  the  length  of 
waiting  to  see  if  any  others  appeared  to  assert  their  claim  to 
be  the  real  shut-out  ones.  Each  half -hour  that  passed  they 
breathed  more  freely,  and  as  the  hated  heights  of  San 
Tcodoro,  which  had  so  long  been  their  prison,  became  smaller 
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and  smaller,  they  began  to  dare  to  think  they  were  safe,  but 
Thornicroft  never  let  the  faithful  little  horse  slacken  speed. 

"  I  should  like  to  carry  that  horse  back  to  England  with 
me,  if  ever  I  get  there  myself,"  said  Sir  "Willoughby,  "  and 
keep  him  a  gentleman  the  rest  of  his  days.  I  never  felt  so 
grateful  to  any  one  before.  He  steps  out  manfully,  doesn't 
he  ?  These  roads  would  soon  have  taken  it  out  of  our 
English  horses." 

At  last  they  came  to  a  high  hill,  up  which  they  led  the 
cart,  seeing  no  one  all  the  way  except  a  kind  of  outpost  of 
soldiers.  They  were  lying  about  under  the  shade  of  a  wooden 
shed,  before  which  a  number  of  bayonets  were  stacked 
together. 

"  That's  a  kind  of  guard,  I  expect.  I  dare  say  we  have 
now  struck  on  the  road  we  ought  to  have  come  by  the  other 
day,"  said  Sir  Willoughby. 

The  soldiers  opened  their  eyes  a  little  as  they  passed,  then 
lazily  closed  them,  and  they  moved  on,  descending  after  a 
time  under  the  shadow  of  Acro-Corinthus  to  the  sheds  by  the 
sea  which  now  represent  Corinth. 

There  was  a  steamboat  in  the  bay,  doubtless  going  some- 
where,— where  they  did  not  care,  so  long  as  they  went  with 
it.  They  called  a  boat,  got  into  it,  and  made  for  the  steam- 
boat, regardless  of  the  astonished  looks  of  all  who  saw  them 
stroke  and  pat  their  faithful  horse,  and  then  leave  it  to  meet 
whatever  fate  might  befall  it. 

Once  in  the  boat,  once  fairly  off  the  land,  they  felt  safe, 
and  when  at  length  they  were  in  the  dirty,  familiar-looking 
Clyde-built  Austrian  Lloyd's,  they  would  have  felt  no  fear  of 
a  whole  regiment  of  brigands. 

Oh,  the  comforts  they  discovered  in  that  dirty  uncomfort- 
able boat, — the  palatial  appearance  of  the  saloon, — the 
sybaritic  ease  of  the  chairs  and  couches, — the  magnificence  of 
the  banquet, — the  rapturous  luxury  of  the  beds  !  "Was  the 
bliss  of  that  voyage  dearly  earned  by  the  hard  life  which  had 
brought  them  to  a  state  in  which  they  were  susceptible  of  such 
enjoyment  ?  But  they  were  in  no  condition  for  any  psycho- 
logical speculations.  Some  food,  and  much  bed,  was  all  that 
they  required  and  v/ere  capable  of ;  and  to  bed  they  betook 
themselves,  only  waking  up  to  perfect  consciousness  many, 
many  hours  afterwards,  in  the  land-locked  harbour  of 
Argostoli. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Write,  write, 

To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth 
That  he  dares  weigh  too  light. 

Shakespeare. 

THE  morning  after — the  first  sweet  morning  of  recovered 
liberty — Miss  Denison  was  sitting  on  deck,  languidly  contem- 
plating the  blue  water  below  her,  and  wishing  that  she  had  a 
clean  dress,  when  Thornicroft  came  up  the  companion-ladder 
for  a  breath  of  morning  air.  He,  too,  was  not  proud  of  his 
appearance  ;  innumerable  rents  and  stains  in  his  garments,  and 
a  generally  unkempt,  draggled-looking  exterior,  would  pro- 
bably have  entitled  him  to  detention  as  a  vagrant  had  he 
come  under  Sir  Willoughby's  notice  in  the  justice-room  at 
Barton.  But  Sir  Willoughby,  who  followed  closely  after 
him  (unwittingly  nipping  a  very  promising  tete-a-tete  in  the 
bud),  was  in  the  same  plight,  and  the  bulky  portmanteaus 
which  hitherto  had  always  been  there  to  fall  back  on — oh, 
where  were  they  ?  These  same  heavy  portmanteaus  had  been 
the  joy  of  our  travellers,  and  the  despair  of  all  the  Italian 
luggage  porters,  who  always  declared  that  none  but  a 
Lucchese  could  carry  such  enormous  weights.  Now,  alas ! 
they  were  gone  for  ever,  and  Argostoli  did  not  look  a  place 
where  new  suits,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  could  be 
obtained,  even  if  they  had  had  money. 

But  though  close  enough  to  see  that  there  was  not  one 
house  in  the  town  which  was  not  split  and  cracked  and 
tumbled  about  by  earthquakes,  they  might  not  leave  the 
steamer  until  their  bill  of  health  had  been  seen.  Meantime 
they  looked  inquisitively  about  them,  the  object  on  which 
their  eyes  dwelt  with  the  most  pleasure  being  a  yacht  lying 
near,  with  a  saucy  little  burgee  flying  on  the  masthead,  and 
the  well-known  flag  of  the  B.  Y.  S.  hanging  over  the  stern. 
The  nimble  blue  sailors  were  skipping  about  at  their  work 
— mopping,  polishing,  dusting,  and  beautifying  that  boat 
with  a  loving  care  never  bestowed  by  any  servant  of  any  kind 
on  any  room  or  any  furniture  on  shore.  In  the  midst  of  their 
operations,  up  came  two  gentlemen  amongst  them,  extra- 
nautically  attired,  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  lounged 
about  a  little  in  the  sun.  But  while  Thornicroft  was  observ- 
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ing  them,  certain  gestures,  and  a  way  of  looking  at  just  the 
point  in  the  landscape  which  he  wished  to  see,  and  shutting 
the  rest  out  with  his  hand,  told  Thornicroft  that  one  of  these 
was  a  brother  artist,  which  discovery  forthwith  inflamed  his 
curiosity,  and  he  borrowed  an  opera-glass,  and  soon  made  out 
the  familiar  face  of  Mr.  Sulpicius  Ambergreen. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  him  here  ?  "  cried 
Thornicroft.  "  Though,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  did  hear  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  East  with  Mr.  Bellasys." 

"  Bellasys  of  Blanchland  ?  "  said  Sir  Willoughby.  "  Why, 
it  would  be  a  desperately  queer  thing  if  he  was  here  ! — He's 
my  nearest  neighbour  at  Barton !  If  he  is  here,  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  us,  for  I  hate  going  as  a 
stranger  to  ask  for  money." 

And  then  he  took  the  glass  in  his  turn,  and  by  its  help 
saw  his  friend,  in  an  irreproachable  yachting  suit,  pacing  the 
deck,  and  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  contemplate  the  stock 
of  turkeys,  etc.,  hanging  by  the  gig.  "  Come,  Thornicroft," 
he  added,  quite  excited  with  his  discovery,  "  it  is  the  real  man 
sure  enough, 'and  our  best  plan  is  to  go  and  see  him.  We  can 
go  there  without  any  bills  of  health,  no  doubt." 

And  off  they  went  at  once.  An  hour  with  an  English 
friend  did  everything  possible  for  their  comfort;  first,  the 
steward  of  the  Cygnet  got  out  a  large  store  of  clothing  belong- 
ing to  Miss  Bellasys,  which  lived  on  the  yacht  to  be  perpetu- 
ally ready  for  that  young  lady  should  she  be  suddenly  minded 
for  a  sail,  and  that  was  despatched  to  the  steamboat  for  Bosie 
and  Winifred.  Then,  whilst  they  were  arranging  themselves, 
Thornicroft  went  on  shore,  and  telegraphed  the  news  of  their 
escape  to  Mr.  Denison  at  Athens,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter 
to  explain  everything  more  fully.  After  that,  the  cutter  came 
with  six  trim  sailors,  who  carried  the  whole  party  off  to  the 
yacht  to  spend  a  long  day. 

It  did  not  seem  long  to  them.  It  was  passed  almost 
entirely  on  deck,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  revelling  in  the 
thought  that  they  were  free.  They  saw  their  late  friend  in 
need,  the  steamboat,  take  its  departure  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  were  very  glad  when  it  was  gone,  with  its  noisy  prepara- 
tions and  discordant  suggestions  of  movement  and  change. 
They  only  wished  to  enjoy  the  present. 

"  You  are  not  to  go  on  shore  until  dark,  mind  !  "  said  Mr. 
Bellasys.  "  Your  rooms  are  taken  in  the  hotel ;  so  you  may 
be  quite  easy,  and  stay  here  until  the  last  moment." 
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No  one  wanted  to  go.  The  delight  of  getting  once  more 
amongst  English  people  was  so  great,  not  to  speak  of  having 
once  more  good  food,  served  with  English  cleanliness.  The 
girls  were  in  ecstasies  with  all  they  saw, — with  the  beautiful 
little  cabins  all  lined  with  pretty  polished  woods, — with  the 
wealth  of  wardrobe  room, — with  the  dainty  decks,  and  the 
politeness  of  the  sailors. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bellasys,  I  call  this  heavenly ! "  cried  Rosie, 
from  her  couch  of  cushions  on  deck.  "  And  nice  as  this  is,  I 
can  imagine  that  it  would  be  still  nicer  jf  we  were  moving 
about,  for  then  we  could  float  comfortably  past  every  country 
that  lies  by  the  sea;  and  if  we  thought  it  worth  while  to 
disturb  ourselves  to  go  on  shore  and  take  a  look  at  any  of 
them,  we  should  only  have  to  go  downstairs,  and  put  our 
bonnets  on,  and  no  more  trouble  with  luggage.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  Miss  Bellasys  could  stay  at  home !  Why,  I 
should  never  wish  to  do  anything  but  sail  about." 

"She  used  to  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Bellasys,  "but  she 
hardly  ever  goes  with  me  now ;  and  I  am  getting  sick  of  it- 
myself.  And  there  is  Ambergreen  has  had  enough  of  it  too, 
and  says  he  is  going  to  leave  me.  Indeed  I  don't  believe  he 
.would  have  been  here  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  arrival 
of  certain  young  ladies,  for  he  wants  to  go  to  Venice,  and  \vas 
talking  of  taking  a  passage  in  that  very  boat  which  brought 
yon  here,  and  has  just  gone  away." 

"  I  can  always  go  to  Venice — always,  but  I  cannot  always 
spend  a  day  like  this  !  "  said  Ambergreen,  glancing  at  Rosie, 
— by  no  means  for  the  first  time,  for  her  beauty  already 
fascinated  him.  "  Besides,  I  am  going  by  the  next  steamer." 

"  So  am  I  then,  if  you  are  really  going !  "  said  Mr.  Bellasys. 
"  The  captain  may  take  the  yacht  home.  I've  had  enough 
too  ! " 

"What  a  shame!"  said  Miss  Denison  and  Miss  Lace, 
simultaneously. 

"  Well,  it  is  !  But  it  is  no  use  going  on  with  a  thing  if 
you  feel  you  have  had  all  you  want  of  it.  I'll  tell  you,  Mark- 
ham,  what  I  will  do  if  you  choose.  Your  young  ladies  like 
the  boat,  and  they  shall  have  her  awhile.  You  take  her  and 
sail  about  a  month  or  two  in  her.  Keep  her  just  as  long  as 
you  want  her." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't  think  of  doing  that  1 " 
replied  Sir  Willoughby,  rather  overpowered. 

"  You  may  if  you  like,  I  assure  you.     It  is  March  now, 
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and  if  only  you  let  me  have  her  back  at  Cowes  in  time  to  go 
north  for  the  opening  cruise  of  the  Royal  Northern,  that's  all 
I  want  with  her.  You  see  I've  been  out  since  November 
myself,  for  I  was  out  before  Ambergreen  joined  me  ;  and  I 
have  done  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  no  end  of  other  nasty 
places." 

"It  is  a  delightful  yacht — I  can  vouch  for  that,"  said 
Ambergreen.  "  And  there  is  another  reason,  Thornicroft,  for 
taking  Mr.  Bellasys'  offer.  You  could  go  and  pick  up  the 
rest  of  your  party.  They  will  have  their  own  trouble  to  get 
away  from  Athens  without  being  recaptured.  You  could  go 
to  the  Peiraeus  in  the  yacht,  take  a  lot  of  the  men  up  to 
Athens  as  if  to  see  the  ruins,  and  then  you  could  all  go  back 
together  in  force.  They  won't  suspect  yachts,  but  they  will 
watch  all  the  steamboats  which  go,  and  all  the  carriages 
which  run  down  late  at  night,  or  betimes  in  the  morning, 
with  passengers  for  them." 

"  If  you  really  did  not  want  the  yacht I  have  been 

trying  to  get  one  of  my  own  for  ever  so  long,"  began  Sir 
Willoughby. 

"  But  I  don't, — I  assure  you  I  don't ;  and  I  don't  want  all 
the  money  I  brought  with  me  either,  so  I  can  easily  spare  you 
a  hundred  pounds  or  so,  to  go  on  with  until  you  get  a 
remittance." 

So  the  thing  was  settled,  and  while  waiting  for  the  steam- 
boat which  took  their  two  new  friends  away,  and  then  for  a 
wind  to  take  themselves  away,  they  had  time  to  get  clothing 
made,  and  Rosie  time  to  catch  another  bad  cold,  which  shut 
her  up  in  her  room  again,  and  all  of  them  time  to  get  lettei'S 
from  Athens  assuring  them  of  the  safety  of  the  absent  ones, 
and  their  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  seeing  them  once  more. 
At  last  they  got  off,  and  after  a  splendid  though  slow  voyage 
reached  the  Peiraeus,  picked  up  Lady  Markham  and  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  once  more  were  restored  to  the  former  numbers. 
No  brigands  attacked  them  as  they  bore  away  Lady  Markham, 
Mr.  Denison,  and  Captain  Wymondham  from  Athens  to  the 
Peiraeus.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  nine  sturdy  sailors  Sir 
Willoughby  took  with  him  as  a  guard;  but  if  they  added 
sti'ength  to  their  party,  they  also  brought  them  into  some 
difficulties,  for  amongst  other  divertisements  they  all  took  their 
stand  outside  the  Acropolis,  and  began  a  competitive  examina- 
tion as  to  which  could  best  hit  the  noses  of  such  statues  as 
they  saw  propped  up  in  the  theatre  below.  And  then  they 
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ran  in  wild  enthusiasm  to  see  the  very  place  where  St.  Paul 
preached, — and  then,  alas  !  they  all  got  tipsy  ;  but  after  all, 
they  were  so  very  nice  when  sober,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  really  angry  with  them. 

Mr.  Dcuison  had  got  the  money  ready  for  their  ransoms, 
and  Thornicroft  had  his  too,  and  a  little  packet  of  letters 
besides,  which  he  found  lying  at  the-  post-office  in  Athens — 
one  from  Mr.  MacScumble,  kind,  good  and  satisfactory ;  and 
one  from  Townley,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  DEAR  THORNICROFT, 

"  You  must  forgive  my  writing  to  you  about  some- 
thing which  you  may  say  does  not  concern  me;  but  as  I 
became  possessed  of  your  secret  by  accident,  and  as  I  have 
religiously  kept  it,  you  must  not  blame  me.  I  have  a  message 
which  I  promised  to  deliver  to  you,  and  news  to  tell  you 
which  will,  I  fear,  cause  you  great  pain.  Helen  Morris  that 
was,  is  dying.  She  has  long  been  ill,  but  now  recovery  is 
hopeless.  Yesterday,  when  I  saw  her,  she  charged  me  to 
write  at  once  and  give  you  her  last  farewell,  and  to  say  that 
she  forgave  all;  nay,  was  sure  you  must  have  had  some 
reason  to  be  angry  with  her  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  or  you 
would  never  have  left  her.  She  prayed  you  always  to  think 
of  her  memory  with  kindness,  and  not  to  be  unhappy  about 
her.  She  had  tried  to  live  till  you  came  back,  but  had  not 
been  allowed  to  do  so.  I  am  giving  you  her  own  words,  just 
as  they  came  from  her  lips.  She  spoke  with  great  difficulty, 
and  it  was  well  that  I  saw  hej-  when  I  did  ;  for  to-day,  when  I 
was  with  her,  she  was  much  too  ill  to  speak, — in  fact,  was 
fast  sinking.  All  has  been  done  for  her  that  human  skill 
could  suggest,  and  besides  the  regular  doctor  they  had  two 
physicians  ;  but  for  months  she  has  been  ill,  and  for  days  her 
doom  has  been  sealed.  I  think  the  knowledge  of  the  danger 
you  have  been  in  hurt  her,  and  so  did  the  exertion  she  made 
to  help  you.  Now,  when  all  reason  for  silence  is  over,  I  must 
tell  you  that  of  the  money  sent  for  your  ransom  one  thousand 
pounds  was  hers.  She  was  so  joyful  that  she  had  it  to  send  : 
an  uncle  of  hers  had  lately  left  it  to  her.  She  said  I  was  to 
tell  you  that  she  never  blamed  you,  and  hoped  always  the  day 
would  come  when  you  would  forgive  and  return  to  her.  She 
charged  me  not  to  write  coldly  to  you,  or  as  if  I  judged  you, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not;  but  coming  as  I  do  from  the  death-bed 
of  that  noble  girl,  who  has  had  such  a  short  miserable  life,  I 
can  hardly  trust  myself  to  write  at  all." 
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Thornicroft  had  started  back  with  great  repugnance  from 
the  %ight  of  Townley's  handwriting ;  bat  he  had  read  the 
letter  till  he  came  to  the  part  about  Helen's  hopeless  illness 
and  her  lasting  love  for  himself.  As  he  read  it,  he  felt  his 
heart  contract  painfully  as  he  asked  himself  if  it  could  be 
possible  that  he  had  acted  too  hastily,  doubted  too  easily  ? 
Would  Townley  dare  to  write  thus  to  him  if  he  were  conscious 
of  having  stolen  away  his  wife's  love  from  him  ?  What  if  he 
had  been  mistaken  all  the  time,  and  Helen  had  never  wavered  ? 
But  even  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  they 
were  swept  away  by  him  as  childishly  weak,  for  had  she*  not 
confessed  her  guilt  to  him  ?  How  ashamed  Townley  would 
be  of  his  letter,  if  he  only*knew  that !  Helen  forgave  him  ! 
Why,  what  had  she  to  forgive  except  his  folly  in  believing  in 
her  ?  Did  they  want  to  make  him  think  himself  in  need  of 
forgiveness,  when  he  had  her  own  confession  to  justify  his 
conduct,  and  Ambergreen's  testimony  too,  if  that  were  not 
enough ;  and  besides  all  that,  this  letter,  which  in  every  line 
proved  Helen's  falseness  ?  Helen  had  promised  to  tell  no  one 
that  she  was  married ; — how  did  Townley  know  it  ?  Helen 
had  promised  to  stay  in  Yorkshire  with  her  mother ; — why 
was  she  in  London  ?  She  was  seeing  Townley  daily ; — how 
did  that  happen  ?  The  Helen  he  knew  was  poor,  with  no 
uncles  ready  to  die  and  leave  her  a  thousand  pounds  when  it 
was  convenient.  That  must  have  been  Townley's  money. 
This  letter  showed  she  told  him  everything ;  and  he  who  had 
more  money  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  had  no  doubt 
given  it  to  her,  when  her  heart  had  been  touched  with  re- 
morse at  his  own  captivity.  All  this  was  very  bitter  to 
think  of,  but  he  had  known  it  all  along,  and  had  steeled  his 
heart  to  it  and  to  all  the  past,  and  they  were  very  cruel  to 
reopen  it. 

And  so  she  was  dead,  and  the  dismal  past  hidden  away  for 
ever.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so ;  it  was  not  a  thing  that  bore 
looking  into.  He  was  loth  to  admit  that  he  felt  any  pain  ; 
but  he  could  speak  to  no  one  that  day,  and  his  haggard,  pale 
face  told  a  tale- of  inward  suffering. 

And  yet  he  wrote  to  Townley,  and  wrote  with  no  admixture 
of  the  softened  feelings  which  were  now  making  his  heart 
ache.  It  was  the  money  which  made  him  write  so  promptly — 
he  could  not  rest  until  it  was  returned,  for  the  very  touch  of 
it  stung  him.  He  sent  it  back  to  Townley  with  hardly  a 
word.  How  could  he  write  to  him?  All  he  said  was,  "I 
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return  you  the  money  which  you  say  was  Helen  Morris's.  I 
regret  that  she  suffered  so  much;  but  if  she  had  liveft  to 
extreme  old  age,  she  never  again  could  have  been  anything 
to  me." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain  worth. 

H.  Browning. 

AND  now  every  barrier  was  removed  between  Thornicroft  and 
Miss  Denison  !  He  paced  the  d^k  and  thought  so,  and  told 
himself  that  the  confession  which  he  had  resolved  to  make 
need  never  now  be  made.  This  secret  of  his  was  now  buried 
away  for  ever  with  Helen.  But  he  could  not  get  speech  of 
Bosie  ; — she  was  ill,  and  never  left  her  cabin,  and  he  wandered 
moodily  about,  wondering  how  long  this  separation  was  to 
last,  wondering  whether  she,  too,  had  ever  had  any  doubts 
about  her  power  of  disposing  of  herself.  It  might  well  be 
that  she  had ;  but  as  for  Captain  Almeric  Robert  Powerscourt 
Wymondham,  and  his  claims,  that  was  Rosie's  business,  and 
not  his.  He  sometimes  wished  she  would  be  quick  and  give 
him  his  dismissal ;  but  meantime  he  had  to  be  content. 

Captain  Wymondham  was  a  bad  sailor,  and  by  no  means 
relished  the  turn  their  expedition  had  taken.  Now  they  were 
only  waiting  for  a  wind  to  begin  their  voyage,  but  meantime 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  go  on  shore,  and  had  even  got  as 
far  as  they  could  from  other  vessels  in  the  harbour,  for  fear  of 
stray  spiteful  shots.  It  was  a  dull  time  for  all.  Captain 
Almeric  paced  the  deck  moodily,  agonizing  the  sailors  by  the 
little  iron  nails  in  his  boots  which  marked  their  deck — 
wondering  whether  he  should  ever  get  accustomed  to  the  sea, 
but  not  liking  to  own  himself  a  bad  sailor, — longing  to  see 
Rosie,  disgusted  with  only  seeing  the  others  instead, — half- 
annoyed  with  the  sailors,  whom  he  considered  familiar,  and 
yet  unable  to  help  talking  to  them,  sometimes  from  pure  Avant 
of  employment. 

"  Not  much  of  a  town  this  Peiraeus,  captain  !  "  said  he  to 
the  short,  thickset,  irregular-featured,  determined-looking 
little  captain. 

"No,  sir;  no  foreign  towns  are  worth  looking  at,  sir, 
hardly.  Some  of  them  look  pretty  well  from  the  harbours 
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outside,  but  the  moment  you  get  into  them  they  condemn 
themselves  at  once." 

"What  have  you  put  the  Greek  flag  up  for,  captain  ?  " 
"  Because  they've  got  something  going  on,  sir,  on  shore, — 
some  great  feast  or  other ;  and  we've  ran  it  up  to  show  we 
have  a  bit  of  appreciation  of  them." 

"  You  should  have  run  up  the  Jack." 
"  Why  that  would  have  brought  a  pilot,  sir." 
"  Then  what's  the  use  of  showing  them  appreciation,  as 
you  call  it  ?     They  are  a  miserable  thieving  lot,  and  their 
feasts  are  no  feasts  of  ours  ; — we  are  not  of  the  same  religion, 
and  their  ways  are  of  no  consequence  to  us." 

"  Lord,  sir  !  I  used  to  be  of  your  way  of  thinking  myself, 
sir  ;  but  we  had  to  cut  and  run  for  it  for  what  came  of  making 
a  mock  of  other  folks'  religion,  and  how  we  did  it  at  Malta 
one  time.  It  wasn't  me,  of  course,  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  really,  but  a  lot  of  my  men  went  on  shore  there  to  look 
about  them  a  bit,  and  they  went  and  bought  a  few  penn'orths 
of  lampblack,  sir ;  and  when  they  went  looking  over  these 
Papist  churches  of  theirs,  they  would  dip  their  fingers  in  the 
holy  water  too,  and  cross  themselves  like  the  rest,  but  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  dropping  a  penn'orth  of  lampblack  in  the 
holy  water  wherever  they  went.  But,  mercy  on  us  !  there 
was  more  work  than  enough  about  that  when  it  was  found 
out ;  and  first  one  big  man  came  on  board  about  it,  and  then 
another,  until  when  it  looked  as  if  the  governor  was  going  to 
begin  too,  we  thought  it  was  high  time  for  us  to  be  off,  so  we 
weighed  our  anchors  as  sharp  as  we  could,  and  off  as  hard  as 
we  could  go."  And  the  captain  laughed  till  his  sides  shook 
at  the  thought  of  all  the  black-crossed  faces  that  joke  caused. 
Captain  Wymondham  strode  away  haughtily. 

"  That  is  the  worst,"  thought  he,  "  of  talking  too  much  to 
these  underlings ;  they  always  end  by  forgetting  themselves. 
Why,  he  really  laughed  just  as  if  I  were  like  himself  !  " 

"  Have  you  learnt  the  bells  yet,  Captain  Wymondham  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Lace,  as  he  strolled  majestically  away  from  the 
captain,  who  stared  after  him  in  astonishment  at  his  abrupt 
departure,  but  remarked  only  in  a  low  voice,  "  He  is  not 
suited  somehow  ! " 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  really  have  not  given  my  mind  to 
them." 

"  Oh,  they  are  quite  easy,"  said  she ;  "  they  don't  require 
much  mind." 
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"  So  I  should  imagine !  "  said  he,  turning  on  his  heel, 
though  he  could  not  have  learnt  them  under  a  day's  study  to 
save  his  life. 

'•'Not  suited  there  either!"  muttered  the  captain.  "It 
beats  me  how  any  of  them  put  up  with  him." 

Then  he  went  to  Sir  Willoughby,  and  began  to  grumble  a 
little.  "  I  wish  to  goodness,  if  we  really  are  to  go  a  voyage, 
that  the  wind  would  get  up  and  let  us  be  off.  I  am  dreadfully 
tired  of  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  So  am  I ;  but  there  never  is  much  wind  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean," answered  Sir  Willoughby,  who  persisted  in  consider- 
ing it  a  great  placid  inland  lake,  and  who  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing  to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind. 

"  That's  what  makes  yachting  such  an  expensive  luxury," 
he  added.  "  You  have  to  wait  so  long  for  a  breath  of  wind 
just  to  carry  you  quietly  and  easily  on.  No ;  if  you  want  to 
go  quickly,  you  should  go  by  steamer.  Is  not  that  the  way, 
mate  ?  " 

The  mate,  who  was  standing  near,  touched  his  cap.  "  Beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  we  can  beat  any  steamer  if  we  only  have  a 
capful  of  wind  or  so." 

"  I  wish  we  had  one  now,  that's  all ! "  said  Sir  Willoughby, 
much  delighted  by  the  moderation  of  the  vessel's  requirements, 
for  he,  too,  was  no  sailor. 

"  I  think  we  soon  shall,  sir.  But,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  have  never  once  thought  of  that,"  said 
Sir  Willoughby.  "  Somewhere,  I  suppose.  Where  shall  wo 
go,  good  people  ?  " 

"  To  Constantinople,"  said  Mr.  Denison. 

"  To  Sicily,"  said  Winifred. 

"  To  Malta,"  said  Captain  Wymondham. 

"  How  delicious  it  is  to  pass  one  delightful  country  or 
place  after  another  in  review,  and  know  that  at  any  rate  one 
is  safe  to  get  to  one  of  them  !  "  said  Mr.  Denison. 

"  But  which  ?  "  persisted  Sir  Willoughby.  "  Come,  each 
of  you  give  your  reason  for  choosing  the  place  you  have 
named ;  and  the  one  who  gives  the  best  reason  shall  have  his 
way.  You  spoke  first,  Denison.  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  why 
do  you  want  to  go  to  Constantinople  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  that  gentleman,  who  was  in  one  of  his 
uncomfortable  moods,  "  it  always  has  been  the  height  of  my 
ambition  to  be  so  familiar  with  Constantinople  as  to  be 
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justified  in  spelling  it  Con'ple,  as  the  mercantile  men  do, 
when  they  write  L'pool." 

"A  wretched,  contemptible  reason  !  "  said  Sir  Willoughby. 

"  Well,"  said  Captain  Wymondham,  "  you  can,  of  course, 
write  what  you  like,  but  it  ought  to  have  some  meaning.  I 
want  to  go  to  Malta  because  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  shall 
have  to  go  back  at  once  to  England  on  urgent  family  business, 
and  I  could  catch  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  there." 

"  Then  Malta  let  it  be,"  cried  Sir  "VVilloughby,  with  some- 
what indecent  alacrity ;  but  after  the  rest  he  had  had  from 
the  presence  of  his  would-be  grandson  whilst  in  the  custody 
of  the  brigands,  Sir  Willoughby  now  felt  quite  unequal  to 
bearing  it  as  of  old.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one 
member  of  the  party  made  the  least  objection  to  Malta,  or 
expressed  a  shadow  of  a  wish  to  go  elsewhere ;  though  before 
this  declaration  of  Captain  Wymondham's,  vague  possibilities 
of  satisfying  the  longing  of  a  lifetime  to  see  this  or  that 
romantic  place  had  been  dwelt  on  with  enthusiasm  by  each  in 
turn. 

"  There  will  be  wind  enough  before  many  hours  are  over, 
sir,"  said  the  captain  when  consulted.  "We  can  take  our 
water  in  to-day,  and  be  off  in  the  morning  before  you 
are  up." 

"That  is  a  blessing,"  said  Mr.  Denison.  "I  never  shall 
quite  believe  in  our  escape  until  we  are  fairly  out  of  Greek 
waters.  Then  I  shall  feel  happy,  and  be  able  to  gloat  on  the 
idea  of  the  rage  those  fellows  will  be  in  when  they  know  we 
arc  safe,  and  our  ransoms  safe  too  !  " 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  A  strong  nor-wester's  blowing,  Bill ; 
Hark !  don't  ye  hear  it  roar  now ! 
Lord  help  'era,  how  I  pities  them. 
Unhappy  folks  on'  shore  now  ! 

Foolhardy  chaps  as  live  in  towns, 
What  danger  they  are  all  in, 
And  now  lie  quaking  in  their  beds 
For  fear  the  roof  should  fall  in ! " 

FEUDUU^TD. — There  be  some  sports  are  painful. 

Tempest. 

NEXT  morning  early,  clink,  clink,  clinkety  clink,  went  the 
anchor,  to  the  accompaniment  of  cheering  howls  from  tho 
sailors  as  they  pulled  and  hauled  the  various  ropes,  set  the 
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various  sails,  and  made  all  ready  for  the  start.  Setting  off  is 
a  long  business,  and,  one  by  one,  our  travellers  all  got  up  and 
made  their  way  on  deck  before  it  was  actually  accomplished, — 
anything  being  easier  than  lying  still  immediately  under  so 
many  active  feet.  Sir  Willoughby  was  'now  their  honorary 
captain,  and  did  his  best  to  find  his  sea  legs,  and  strut  about 
the  deck  on  the  broad  basis  adopted  by  sailors  born.  Even 
Miss  Denison,  pale  and  weak  with  her  recent  illness,  ventured 
on  deck  now  ;  and  Thornicroft  had  to  bear  with  fortitude  the 
sight  of  her  first  meeting  with  Captain  Wymondham,  watch 
her  take  his  offered  arm,  and  accept  his  plaid.  He  consoled 
himself,  not  altogether  amiss,  with  the  thought  that  probably 
in  an  hour  or  so  after  they  got  out  of  the  harbour,  that  now 
too-fortunate  gentleman  would  have  to  retreat  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  his  cabin,  there  to  remain  until  once  more  in  port. 

Lady  Mark  ham  and  Captain  Wymondham  were  bad  sailors, 
so  also  was  Sir  Willoughby ;  Mr.  Denison  a  tolerably  fair 
one ;  and  he  himself  and  the  two  young  ladies  very  good 
ones ;  so,  once  on  the  open  sea,  his  turn  would  come  !  He 
had  seen  very  little  of  Miss  Denison  since  they  had  left  San 
Teodoro,  and  never  once  seen  her  alone ;  but — happy  thought ! 
— Captain  Wymondham  had  not  seen  her  at  all,  for  she  had 
either  suffered  too  much  from  her  cold  to  get  up,  or  else 
thought  it  well  to  keep  out  of  every  one's  way  until  the 
number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  she  was  engaged  was  reduced 
to  one  again.  There  was  little  enough  scope  for  love-making 
now,  just  as  the  yacht  was  getting  out  of  the  harbour,  for  the 
sailors  were  all  skipping  about,  changing  the  positions  of 
ropes  and  sails,  and  constantly  disturbing  them  for  a  "  ready 
about,"  or  with  a  "  By  your  leave,  sir,"  accompanied  by  a 
roguish  twinkle  of  their  eyes  which  showed  that  they  quite 
appreciated  the  situation. 

"  These  '  ready  abouts '  are  a  great  nuisance,  captain,"  said 
Bosie  laughing,  as  the  square  little  captain  came  nearer  to 
give  his  course  to  the  man  at  the  helm. 

"We'll  get  on  better  after  we've  been  outside  a  while, 
miss.  We  shall  get  plenty  of  wind  of  the  right  sort  by-and- 
by;  we  won't  want  to  disturb  you,  again,  miss,  for  some 
time ;  "  and  he  brought  her  a  great  unwieldy  canvas  cushion, 
and  planted  it  well  aft,  where  she  had  the  amusement  of 
seeing  the  boatswain  dipping  down  into  the  sail-room  when 
anything  was  wanted,  and  producing  it  with  a  rapidity  which 
implied  wonderful  order  in  such  a  tiny  space. 
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"  How  are  we  going,  boatswain  ? "  inquired  Captain 
Wyruondham  with,  mitigated  haughtiness. 

"  With  the  wind,  sir !  "  replied  the  boatswain  drily. 

"  How  fast  ?  how  many  knots  or  whatever  you  call  them 
are  we  making  ?  That  is  what  Captain  Wymondham  wanted 
to  know,"  cried  Rosie  quickly,  to  save  the  poor  man  the 
rebuke  which  was  coming. 

"  But  we  are  not  out  of  the  harbour  yet ; — we  haven't  set 
the  log  yet,  miss." 

The  boatswain  had  by  no  means  misunderstood  the  first 
question ;  but  he  and  all  the  others  had  quickly  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  did  not  like  Captain  Wymondham  and  his 
haw-haw  style  of  treating  them,  and  that  he  was  no  good  ;  so 
they  did  not  object  to  showing  him,  from  time  to  time,  "  that 
he  need  not  be  so  stuck-up,  for  he  was  not  so  clever  as  he 
thought  himself." 

"Never  mind,  Rosamond  !  "  said  Captain  Wymondham  in 
a  low  voice ;  "  come  and  sit  down  here.  I  don't  look  for 
fine-breeding  at  sea,  or  indeed  anywhere  now,  until  we  get 
home  again.  I  want  you,  though,  Rosamond,  to  sit  down, 
and  let  me  have  a  little  conversation  with  you.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  I  want  to  know  how  you  like  the  idea 
of  being  Lady  Powerscourt, — for  since  I  saw  you  last  I  have 
learnt  that  that  will  be  the  name  by  which  the  world  will 
know  my  wife." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Miss  Denison,  just  a  little 
coldly  ;  but  he  thought  she  was  afraid  of  the  man  at  the  helm 
hearing  what  they  were  saying,  and  admired  her  maidenly 
reserve.  His  eyes  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  her  pretty  half- 
averted  face  and  rising  colour;  and  then,  after  a  glance 
around  to  see  that  no  one  was  near  enough  to  hear,  he 
resumed  his  speech. 

"My  elder  brother  is  dead,  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  and 
has  left  no  family,  I  succeed  him." 

Rosie  was  silent,  wondering  whether  he  felt  his  brother's 
death  much,  and  if  she  was  expected  to  condole  with  him, 
and  asking  herself  whether  she  was  pleased  or  sorry  at  this 
news.  He  did  not  seem  to  miss  the  little  speech  which  was 
not  forthcoming  from  her,  but  said — 

"  Now  that  the  brigands  don't  get  any  of  the  money  he 
left  me,  I  am  thinking  of  buying  that  estate  down  in  York- 
shire that  your  grandfather  was  talking  about  and  admiring 
so  much  some  time  ago." 
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"  I  really  forget  all  about  it,"  said  Rosie,  rather  annoyed 
that  when  Thornicroft  and  Captain  Wymondham  had  been 
once  as  it  were  put  in  the  scales  for  her  to  weigh  and  choose 
between  them,  that  the  latter  should  suddenly  catch  up  such 
heavy  golden  weights  and  complicate  matters. 

"  Do  you  ?  Why,  he  was  full  of  it  at  Athens,  when  he 
heard  it  was  for  sale.  Evenwood  Edge  is  its  name,  and  it  is 
close  to  your  grandfather's  place  at  Barton." 

"  What  about  Evenwood  Edge  ?  "  cried  Sir  Willoughby, 
coming  nearer ;  "  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  the  money  to  buy 
it !  It  is  the  very  finest  old  place  in  the  county  ! — such  a  fine 
old  manor  house,  such  oaks,  and  such  heavy  crops  always  ! " 

"  Captain  Wymondham  is  going  to  buy  it,"  said  Rosie, 
quite  forgetting  his  old  ways,  or  perhaps  indifferent  to  them. 

"No,  no,  Rosamond — excuse  me,"  said  that  gentleman 
with  a  strong  touch  of  annoyance  in  his  tone,  "  I  did  not  say 
that — indeed  I  did  not,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  contradict- 
ing you.  All  I  said  was  that  there  was  strong  probability 
that  I  should  take  the  purchase  into  consideration." 

"  By  Jove  !  but  you  could  not  do  better ;  only  it  will  cost 
you  a  pretty  penny." 

But  Captain  Wymondham  did  not  care  to  discuss  his 
concerns  with  Sir  Willoughby,  and  got  np  and  strolled  away 
as  if  to  examine  something. 

"  Never  mind  him,"  said  Miss  Rosie,  seeing  her  grandfather 
look  distressed  at  his  departure ;  "he  will  come  back.  He 
says  he  has  become  a  baronet ;  his  brother  is  dead,  and  has 
left  him  ever  so  much  money ;  so  he  is  going  to  buy  Even- 
wood  Edge." 

"  What  an  odd  man,  never  to  tell  us  that  till  now  !  But 
it's  just  like  him,  isn't  it  ?  Never  mind  :  that  is  a  fine  thing 
for  you,  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Rosie  !  Evenwood  Edge !— I 
only  wish  you  knew  the  place  as  well  as  I  do,  and  you  would 
see  that !  Why,  I  have  always  coveted  that  estate,  ever  since 
I  was  that  high,"  said  he,  indicating  a  very  tender  growth 
indeed.  "  You  know  the  country  saying  about  it  ?  " 

Rosie  knew  no  such  thing. 

"  Oh  come,  Rosie,  where  have  your  ears  been  ? 

'  Evenwood, 
Where  never  a  straight  tree  stood.' 

But  it's  not  true,  for  the  trees,  and  everything  else,  are  finer 
there  than  anywhere  I  know  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  always  thought  it  looked  very  dull  and 
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stupid,"  said  the  unsympathetic  Rosie ;  "  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  even  worse  than  Barton  !  " 

"  How  you  talk,  you  dear  little  goose  !  All  I  can  say  is 
there  is  no  such  place  as  Evenwood  anywhere  round  about ! 
Why,  Wymondham  will  take  a  first-rate  place  in  the  county !  " 

"  Does  hearing  all  this  make  you  think  more  of  Captain 
Wymondham  ?  "  asked  Rosie,  drearily.  "  You  used  to  like 
him  little  enough  !  " 

"I  never  said  I  liked  him  now!"  said  Sir  Willoughby 
sharply.  "Luckily,  my  liking  is  not  what  he  wants.  He 
has  managed  to  get  yours  and  I  suppose  to  keep  it,  by  all  I 
see  ;  and  you  have  had  opportunities  enough  of  learning  what 
he  is  like  all  this  time." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Rosie,  "  I  was  to  say  that  I  had  changed 
my  mind,  and  found  I  did  not  like  him  so  much,  after  all : 
tell  me,  dear,  what  would  you  say  ?  " — and  Miss  Rosie  began 
to  stroke  her  grandfather's  hand  caressingly,  and  look  very 
lovingly  at  him. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  pulled  his  hand  abruptly 
away ;  he  looked  straight  at  her,  and  said  earnestly — 

"  I  should  not  believe  you  !  I  should  think  you  ought  to 
have  found  it  out  sooner  !  The  man  has  been  living  with  us 
for  months,  and  you  have  always  gone  on  as  if  you  liked 
him ;  and  it  would  be  very  queer  to  turn  round  on  him  at  the 
last !  At  the  same  time  I  never  did  like  him  myself,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  him  the  less  I  like  him ;  and  though  I  think 
you  have  behaved  very  badly  to  him  if  you  don't  like  him 
either,  still,  if  you  don't,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
so,  and  see  the  last  of  him." 

This  was  perhaps  the  longest  speech  Sir  Willoughby  had 
ever  made  in  his  life ;  but  awkward  though  it  was,  it  expressed 
his  honest  meaning. 

"I  was  only  joking,"  said  Rosie;  "I  said  it  just  to  see 
what  you  would  say,  dear,  that's  all :  for  I  like  him  really  as 
much  as  ever  I  did — just  as  much." 

"  Then,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  rather  angrily,  "you  know 
what  I  think  about  it  now,  and  I  hope  you  are  content." 

"  You  dear  cross  old  darling !  "  said  Rosie  ;  "  come,  if  you 
and  I  are  going  to  begin  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  the  world 
may  as  well  come  to  an  end.  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  The 
yacht  jumps  about  much  more  than  I  expected  !  Should  she 
do  that  ?  "  said  she,  turning  in  some  anxiety  to  a  sailor  who 
was  passing. 
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"  Oh  yes,  miss,  she  is  an  uncommonly  lively  goer !  " 

Sir  Willoughby  began  to  think  she  was  even  too  much  so, 
and  tried  to  stroll  about  a  little  to  walk  it  off  (the  it  being 
something  he  wished  not  to  recognize).  He  accomplished  the 
difficult  feat  of  pacing  the  deck  better  than  Mr.  Denison, 
whose  tall  figure  lent  itself  but  ill  to  walking  upright  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  straight  line  along  the  deck  of  a 
lively  boat. 

He  gave  it  up  to  Sir  Willoughby,  and  went  to  Winifred, 
who  was  sitting  reading  in  a  quiet  corner  under  the  shadow 
of  the  gig.  He  loved  her  more  than  ever,  and  was  pretty 
well  disposed  to  tell  her  so.  He  had  thought  of  her  inces- 
santly during  his  absence,  and  his  sick-bed  had  brought 
counsel,  and  looking  back  on  all  her  acquaintance  with 
Thornicroft,  he  could  not  call  to  mind  much  that  was  lover- 
like  in  their  ways. 

"  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  you  by  one's  side  again, 
Winifred!"  said  he, looking  down  on  her  clear  open  face  as  he 
stooped  to  take  a  seat  by  her.  "  We  have  not  sat  on  deck 
together  since  we  came  from  India." 

"  Ah,  how  nice  that  voyage  was  !  How  happy  we  all 
were  ! "  and  she  sighed,  and  wished  it  could  but  have  lasted 
for  ever ;  and  then,  conscious  of  her  own  feelings,  and  afraid 
of  betraying  them  to  him,  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  out 
for  saying  anything  so  good  to  him,  and  straightway  prepared 
a  bad  speech  "  to  make  the  balance  true."  "  But  yon  will 
soon  be  going  back  again  now,  won't  you  ?  "  said  she  in  a  tone 
of  light  cheerfulness.  "  You  will  have  a  nicer  time  to  go  back 
in,  too,  than  we  had  to  come." 

He  felt  the  pushing-off-ness  of  her  tone,  and  huddled  away 
his  declaration  in  some  back  corner  of  his  heart,  and  the  very 
next  moment  was  glad  that  he  had  done  so,  for  in  answer  to 
an  expression  of  delight  at  her  having  got  safely  away  from 
the  brigands,  she  said — 

"  We  never  should  have  got  away,  remember,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  Thornicroft.  You  have  no  idea  how  brave  he 
was — so  quick,  active,  and  thoughtful  and  kind.  He  did 
everything  for  us  :  we  were  just  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  his 
hands." 

"  We  owe  him  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude,  there  is  no 
denying  that ;  but  he  seems  down  about  something,"  replied 
Mr.  Deuison. 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow !  I  wonder  what  it  is.  We  have  all  got 
to  like  him  very  much." 
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"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  sighing;  "and  yon  are  right  to 
do  so, — he  deserves  it ;  "  after  which  he  relapsed  into  sileuce, 
and  then  Winifred,  who  began  to  have  some  faint  glimmering 
of  the  truth  from  his  frequent  changes  of  manner,  began^  not 
without  reason,  to  call  herself  opprobrious  names  for  her 
stupidity  in  cutting  him  short  when  he  came  in  an  expansive 
mood,  and  parading  her  admiration  of  Thornicroft.  But  he 
was  silent;  and  whilst  she  was  weighing  his  words,  and 
wondering  whether  he  had  meant  anything  "  particular  "  by 
that  speech  about  Thornicroft,  she  had  lost  her  opportunity  of 
undoing  what  she  had  done. 

Where  was  Captain  Wymondham  now  ?  Down  below, 
with  his  anguished  head  pressed  into  his  pillow ;  no  longer 
the  upright,  haughty,  overbearing  baronet-elect,  but  an  abject 
creature,  minished  and  brought  low  by  the  power  of  the  sea, 
and  the  liveliness  of  the  boat.  So  was  Lady  Markham ;  so 
would  presently  be  Sir  Willoughby,  who  was  fighting  his  last 
fight,  for  the  present,  with  the  feeling,  the  cruel  feeling  which 
was  fast  over-mastering  him.  He  came  up  to  Winifred  and 
Mr.  Denison  looking  very  white,  but  with  a  superficial 
buoyancy  of  tone,  assumed  perhaps  to  encourage  himself  in 
his  efforts. 

"  '  Bastimento  di  piacere ' — Rosie  tells  me  they  call  this 
yacht  in  Italian  :  I  have  been  asking  her,  and  that's  what  she 
says  it  is.  I  always  thought  that  you  felt  no  motion  at  all  in 
a  yacht ;  they  always  told  me  so,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I  fancied 
that  was  why  they  called  it  a  pleasure  boat.  Where  is  the 
pleasure,  I  should  like  to  know,  of  being  in  a  thing  that  goes 
dipping  and  plunging  and  bobbing  and  ladling  up  bucketf  ulls 
of  water  with  its  pointed  end  every  time  it  dips  it  in  the  sea  ? 
Is  this  what  you  call  a  capful  of  wind,  my  man  ?  "  said  he  to 
a  sailor  passing  by. 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  blowing  a  capful  of  wind  yet,  sir." 

"  What !  is  it  going  to  be  more  ?  " 

_  "  Oh  yes,  sir ;  this  is  nothing  but  a  little  fresh  breeze ;  I 
think  we  shall  get  a  better  sailing  wind  by-and-by,  sir !  "  And 
he  passed  on,  exclaiming  to  a  subordinate  on  his  way, 
"  What's  that  painter  doing  there  ?  It  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  ever  saw  a  painter  littering  up  a  deck  at  sea.  Toss  it 
overboard,  I  say." 

"No,  no,  that  I  won't  allow,"  cried  Sir  Willoughby,  pre- 
tending to  believe  the  order  intended  against  his  friend. 
"  Here,  Thornicroft !  come  here  I  say! — come  out  of  their  way 
— you  had  better !  " 
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Thornicroffc  hearing  himself  called,  came  sketch-book  in 
hand.  The  sailor  of  course  saw  the  joke,  and,  touching  his 
cap,  said  laughing  as  he  passed,  "  We  are  a  rough,  heartless 
lot,  sir,  at  sea  !  " 

"  So  you  are,"  eaid  Sir  Willoughby ;  "  why  I  heard  a  man 
ordered  to  toss  a  traveller  down  from  the  masthead,  and  bad 
only  just  got  out  of  the  way  and  saved  myself  before  they 
made  that  attack  on  you,  Thornicrof  t !  Painters,  travellers, 
sheets, — why  don't  they  say  ropes  if  the  things  are  ropes  ?  " 
But  the  man  was  gone.  "  He  says  there's  more  wind  com- 
ing," continued  Sir  Willoughby,  ruefully,  to  another  sailor, — • 
this  time  the  boatswain. 

"  Ay,  sir,  we  shall  have  as  much  as  we  want  soon." 

"I  have  more  than  I  want  now,"  rejoinded  Sir  Wil- 
loughby, tumbling  about  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  back  to 
Winifred.  "  Dear  me,"  said  he  to  the  boatswain,  who  was 
helping  him  to  do  so,  "if  it  blows  much  harder  than  this,  1 
can't  think  how  you.  men  can  get  aloft  to  toss  your  travellers 
down,  and  do  what  you.  have  to  do  !  " 

"  Sailors  hang  on  by  their  eyelids,  sir  !  " 

"But  you.  might  fall  overboard,  and  be  drowned." 

"  Sailors  is  used  to  being  drowned,  sir  ;  and  we  all  know, 
sir,  that  the  day  you  have  to  be  drowned,  you  will  be 
drowned !  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Sir  Willoughby ;  "  but  at 
any  rate  I  hope  after  all  your  hard  work  up  here — for  there  is 
no  denying  that  it  is  hard  work,  very  hard  work, — that  you 
have  a  good  comfortable  rest  when  you  get  down  below." 

"  Not  too  much  of  that,  sir,  when  the  sea-watches  are  on : 
and  there's  not  much  room  for  the  sailors  in  these  yachts ; — 
merchantmen  is  better  built,  so  far  as  room  for  us  goes." 

"  But  when  you  are  in  your  hammock,  my  good  friend, 
you  don't  want  much  room." 

"  When  it's  very  rough,  sir,  we  can't  keep  in  our  ham- 
mocks— we  get  such  bumps  against  the  sides.  No,  sir,  we  lie 
badly  then — on  the  floor  generally,  for  ease ;  and  for  all  the 
rest  and  quiet  we  get,  we  might  as  well  be  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  a  porpoise's  back." 

"  '  Bastimento  di  piacere,'  "  muttered  Sir  Willoughby ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  mellifluous  tones  of  the  Italian  language,  the 
boatswain  thought  Sir  Willoughby  was  swearing  at  him,  and 
retreated  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  admiration. 

"'Bastimento  di  piacere.'     Do  I   say  its  horrible  name 
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rightly,  Winifred  ?  '  Bastimento  di  piacere,' — c  boat  of  pleasure.' 
Well,  a  boat  it  is,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  any  one  saying 
it  is  one;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  tell  lies  about  it,  for 
there's  no  pleasure  about  it — none  at  all ;  and  now  I  think  I'll 
go  below  a  little  and  rest :  I'll  not  be  very  long."  Having 
thus  effected  his  retreat  in  good  order,  he  went  below,  and 
took  possession  of  his  berth  until  happier  times. 

Rosie  was  half  asleep,  sitting  curled  up  on  one  of  the 
chairs, — it  was  but  an  uncomfortable  seat ;  and  Mr.  Denison 
watched  the  water  shipped  by  the  yacht  washing  heavily 
backwai'ds  and  forwards,  and  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to 
her,  but  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb  her  until  the  danger 
of  a  wetting  was  more  imminent.  He  incorporated  with  that 
occupation  a  furtive  study  of  Winifred's  face  as  she  sat, 
gathered  up,  like  Rosie,  on  the  opposite  seat,  with  her  feet  also 
on  a  great  canvas  cushion,  the  lowly  place  under  the  gig  now 
being  under  water,  each  time  that  the  deck  wave  washed 
heavily  to  and  fro. 

"  Poor  little  woman,"  thought  he,  "  how  sad  she  looks  !  I 
don't  believe  she  cares  for  Thornicroft,  after  all ;  or  if  she 
does  care  for  him,  I  am  sure  all  is  not  going  on  right.  She 
looks  anything  but  happy.  I  dare  say  it  is  all  a  fancy  about 
their  loving  each  other :  I'll  bide  my  time  and  see.  If  she 
does  not,  so  much  the  better  for  me."  He  changed  his  mind 
that  night,  however,  when  ill,  with  exposure  during  the  day 
he  got  up  to  find  some  remedies  for  his  throat ;  and  opening 
his  door  for  a  moment  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  he  saw  a 
dusky  little  figure  steal  out  of  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  feel  its 
way  to  the  companion-ladder.  He  distinctly  heard  a  lighter 
foot  than  any  sailor  possessed  advance  to  the  head  of  the 
ladder  to  meet  her,  and  help  to  open  the  door :  he  heard  a 
hushed  greeting ;  and  the  two  stole  across  the  deck  together 
— safe  at  that  time  from  all  interruption,  or  from  any  super- 
vision save  that  of  the  men  on  watch. 

Presently  the  capful  of  wind  came,  and  then  it  blew  a  gale ; 
and  though  the  trio — i.e.,  Thornicroft  and  the  two  girls — 
kept  up  bravely,  it  was  more  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
doing  so,  than  for  any  comfort  they  got  by  it  which  they 
could  not  have  enjoyed  tenfold  more  in  bed.  Their  dining- 
table  shrank  to  the  tiniest  proportions,  and  each  mouthful 
they  secured  was  a  victory  over  the  elements.  They  retreated 
to  the  sofas,  but  though  one  of  them  was  now  a  splendid  low 
cavern  into  which  to  creep  for  refuge-,  the  other  was  a  kind  of 
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hopeless-looking  Matterhorn  of  a  place,  all  but  inaccessible 
when  any  of  them  tried  to  reach  it,  and  quite  unavailable  as  a 
place  of  rest  when  they  got  there ;  and  then  came  a  worse 
time  when  even  the  sailors  confessed  that  they  had  got  a 
hurricane — when  all  the  hatches  were  closed,  and  covered 
with  canvas — when  the  boat  seemed  to  plunge  down  into  such 
depths  that  they  felt  this  time  they  really  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  for  ever — when  it  creaked  and  groaned  and  heaved  so 
that  their  heads  ached  and  ached  with  the  noise,  and  when  it 
was  impossible  not  to  think  that  mortal  nails,  screws,  bolts, 
and  wood  must  yield  in  time  to  the  strain.  It  was  a  sad  and 
wearisome  time,  the  monotony  of  which  was  broken  only  by 
hearing  the  enormous  waves  beating  heavily  on  deck,  and 
trembling  lest  this  or  that  pet  sailor  should  be  the  one  who 
had  just  been  so  fiercely  thrown  down  by  them  and  perhaps 
washed  overboard.  Such  dismal  conjectures  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  above,  and  certainty  that  the  crockery  below  was  having 
a  bad  time  of  it,  made  up  the  sum  of  their  lives  for  two  days. 
They  had  not  even  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  this  wind  was 
blowing  them  where  they  wished  to  be,  for  nearly  all  sail  was 
now  taken  in. 

This  last  fact  crushed  Sir  Willoughby  when  he  learnt  it. 
"  '  Bastimento  di  piacere,'  indeed !  All  this  fuss  and  commo- 
tion, and  we  are  not  even  moving."  But  he  said  no  more, 
but  groaned,  and  again  hid  his  weary  head. 

"  How  long  is  this  going  to  last,  pray  ?  "  said  Miss  Deni- 
son,  rather  crossly,  raising  her  head  from  her  pillow  to  look  at 
the  nice  little  cabin-boy  who  now  waited  on  them,  the  steward 
together  with  some  of  the  sailors  being  ill.  "  Be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  some  idea  how  much  more  of  this  we  are  to 
have  ?  " 

"Beg  your  pardon,  miss,  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  I  suppose  we  are  getting  on :  it  cannot  last  for 
ever." 

"  No,  miss ;  we  have  only  got  the  trysail  on  now,  and  the 
captain  says  he  can't  sail  her  much  longer." 

"  Bat  what  are  we  to  do  then  ?  "  said  Miss  Denison, — "  go 
to  the  bottom?  Not  that  I  care  much  if  we  do — it's  no 
matter." 

"  Oh,  no,  miss,  we  are  not  that  bad  yet,  but  we  have  lost 
our  jib-boom ! " 

That,  for  all  poor  Rosie  knew,  might  have  been  half,  and 
an  important  half,  of  the  vessel ;  but  though  she  felt  in  peril, 
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she  did  not  care  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  boat  was  gone, 
but  said  only,  "  Indeed  !  have  we  ?  How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  just  put  it  into  the  sea,  ma'am,  and  she  never 
fetched  it  up  again  !  " 

Every  fact  Miss  Denison  heard  looked  blacker  and  more 
fatal ;  and  now,  when  she  imagined  that  half  the  vessel  was 
broken  off,  she  began  to  think  the  days  of  her  life  well-nigh 
over. 

"  Will  the  water  get  in  here,  then  ?  "  she  asked,  thinking 
anxiously  of  this  dangerous  fracture  of  the  vessel.  It  was 
quite  a  comfort  to  her  to  hear  the  voice  of  her  father  (who 
had  the  next  cabin,  and  who  had  heard  part  of  the  dialogue 
through  the  quivering,  creaking  bulwarks)  telling  her  to 
have  no  fear  at  all,  that  this  loss  was  nothing,  and  that  the 
storm  would  soon  be  over. 

The  worst  was  that  when  at  last  the  storm  was  over,  a 
dead  dull  calm  followed ;  and  though  some  of  them  crawled 
on  deck  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  cool  their  aching  brains, 
they  still  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  they  were 
making  little  progress,  of  listening  to  and  watching  the  sails 
idly  flapping,  and  knowing  they  were  perhaps  making  a  mile 
an  hour.  So  anxious  were  they  to  get  away,  that  they  caught 
themselves  discussing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  with  enlarged 
powers  of  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  The  helmsman  and 
captain  looked  wistfully  all  around,  longing  for  "a  slant  of 
wind,"  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come.  If  they 
could  have  been  content  to  bask  there  in  free  enjoyment  of 
perfect  idleness,  they  might  have  been  quite  happy  gazing 
down  on  the  indescribably  blue  water ;  but  they  were  afraid 
of  another  storm  coming,  and  their  only  wish  was  to  see  land 
again.  Their  life  was  very  uneventful ;  now  and  then  a  lazy 
turtle  was  seen  lying  placidly  in  the  sun,  but  he  was  always 
too  sharp  to  let  any  of  the  men  catch  him,  though  more  than 
once  they  put  off  to  try,  and  so  he  escaped  the  amenities  of 
the  reception  they  were  prepared  to  offer  him. 

At  last,  lured  by  the  peacefulness  of  the  sea,  all  came  on 
deck.  Such  bleached  faces,  such  tottering  legs,  such  poor 
attempts  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  as  then  were  to  be 
seen  !  Nobody  talked  much,  nobody  missed  conversation,  but 
all  congregated  together,  and  tried  to  make  believe  they  were 
enjoying  themselves. 

Presently,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  this,  they  noticed  the 
sailors  talking  together  in  little  knots,  and  giving  all  their 
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attention  to  a  certain  remote  point — whether  of  sea  or  sky, 
they  knew  not,  for  to  their  eyes  nothing  was  visible.  Still  it 
was  evident  something  was  expected.  Each  man  took  a 
particular  post,  chatting  merrily  enough  with  his  neighbour, 
but  not  moving,  while  all  the  time  tho  sails  flapped  with 
provoking  regularity  and  indifference. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Winifred.  "  You  all  look  as  if  you 
expected  something  extraordinary  was  going  to  happen." 

"  It  is  only  a  bit  of  wind  coming,  miss,"  replied  tho 
nearest. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  it  would  come,"  said  Sir  Willonghby ; 
"  but  it  will  be  long  enough  before  it  does,  I  am  quite  sure ;  " 
and  he  cast  down  his  eyes  despairingly  after  a  look  around. 
He  was  wrong,  for  even  whilst  he  was  looking  at  the  empty, 
purposeless  sails,  the  wind  came  with  a  swift  rush,  filled  them 
in  a  second,  and  whirled  them  on  their  way  as  it  were  with 
the  speed  of  an  arrow  in  its  flight.  Each  man  was  ready,  and 
with  the  quickness  of  the  wind  each  played  his  part  in 
executing  a  rapid  "  ready  about,"  and  then  they  danced  over 
the  waves  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  knots  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

O  sagt  mir  doch  geschwind ! 
Ich  mochte  gern  em  Zeugniss  haben, 
Wo,  wie  und  wann  mein  Schatz  gestorben  und  begraben. 
Ich  bin  von  je  der  Ordnung  Freund  gewesen, 
Mocht'  ihn  auch  todt  im  Wochenblattchen  lesen. 

laust. 

"No  sooner  were  they  in  the  habour  at  Malta,  than  a  couple 
of  handsome  officers  from  the  Rattlesnake  English  ironclad, 
stationed  there,  came  on  board  with  the  Times  and  other 
papers,  and  offers  of  services.  Hardly  were  they  gone  than 
the  Tornado,  ditto,  ditto,  followed  suit.  Then  Admiral  Sir 
Theodore  Parker  and  the  officers  of  the  Demogorgon  sent 
invitations  to  a  ball,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
gaiety  in  prospect. 

"  By  Jove,  girls,  but  this  is  the  right  place  for  you  !  "  said 
Sir  Willoughby.  "  I  don't  think  I  like  the  look  of  it  myself: 
it's  too  dry  and  dusty." 

Then  came  "  Bubbly  Joe,"  the  factotum  of  the  English, 
with  his  tub  of  a  boat  all  adorned  with  dazzling  pictorial 
devices  j  and  the  sailors—  the  dear,  confiding,  easily  deluded 
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sailors — were  already  besieged  with  people  selling  Maltese 
dogs,  lace  collars,  silver  jewellery,  coral  bracelets  and  brooches, 
and  every  imaginable  utterly  useless  article. 

If  these  small  merchants  once  suggested  to  a  sailor  that  his 
wife  or  daughter  would  be  so  pleased  if  he  took  this  or  that 
home,  out  came  the  poor  fellow's  money  in  an  instant,  and 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  The  captain  was  a  little  sharper, 
being  a  bachelor ;  he  weighed  and  balanced  and  hesitated ; 
and  when  the  merchant  said,  "  Look  how  good  it  is,  sir,"  etc., 
etc.,  he  tightened  up  some  of  the  various  leather  straps  which 
held  his  dress  together,  and  said,  "  Yes,  but  my  money  is  good 
too,"  and  strode  away  a  little,  but  being  but  a  sailor  after  all, 
ended  by  buying  like  the  rest,  declaring  it  would  not  "  come 
wrong  to  some  one  ;  "  and  then  a  certain  number  of  them  got 
leave  to  go  to  the  opera  at  night,  and  sent  Bubbly's  boy  on 
shore  to  buy  them  some  "  booketts,"  that  they  might  enjoy  a 
shy  at  the  "  Pryma." 

"  Do  you  think  you  girls  can  get  up  the  steam  for  a  ball 
so  early  as  four  o'clock  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Denison  with  a 
benevolent  smile,  when  the  day  of  the  ball  came. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  cried  Rosie,  "  of  course  we  can !  Why,  we 
could  do  that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  even !  The  only 
thing  is,  do  you  think  the  officers  can  dance  well  ?  Winifred 
and  I  have  been  talking  it  over,  and  we  don't  quite  know 
what  to  think  about  it:  they  are  not  like  soldiers,  you  know." 

"  Come,  Rosie,"  said  Winifred,  "  all  I  know  against  them 
as  partners  is  that  they  make  one  work  so  hard  :  they  don't 
like  letting  one  rest  a  minute." 

"  Rosamond  dear,"  said  Captain  Wymondham,  getting  her 
away  from  the  rest  as  he  spoke,  "  you  won't  dance  with  every 
one  who  asks  you,  will  you  ?  " 

"Whom  do  you  wish  me  to  dance  with?"  she  asked, 
fencing  a  little  with  his  question. 

"  I  don't  mind  your  dancing  with  any  of  the  admirals  who 
happen  to  be  here,  or  Sir  David  Townsend,  or  Sir  Theodore 
Parker,  or " 

"  Don't  even  talk  of  such  stupid  old  men !  "  cried  Miss 
Rosie  ;  "  their  dancing  days  are  over ;  if  they  get  through  a 
quadrille,  that  is  all  uhey  can  do,  I  am  sure !  " 

"  That  is  all  we  want  them  to  do  :  we  will  dance  the 
round  dances  together." 

"  You  had  better  not  make  me  do  so,  Almeric,"  said  she, 
making  as  the  French  would  say  a  little  moue.  "  You  know 
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we  have  never  danced  anything  but  a  quadrille  together  yet, 
and  if  you  make  me  dance  all  the  nice  dances  with  you,  and  I 
find  you  don't  dance  well — at  least  I  don't  mean  that,  I  beg 
your  pardon — but  if  I  find  we  do  not  get  on  qiiite  well 
together,  I  could  not  love  you  so  much,  I  really  could  not ; " 
and  tears  quivered  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  thus  seriously. 

"  You  dear  child,"  said  he,  "  how  funny  it  is  to  hear  you 
talk  !  I  believe  I  shall  quite  acquit  myself  to  your  satisfaction, 
and  we  will  have  many  a  dance  together  yet.  We  should 
have  had  that  before,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  dance  at 
that  ball  there  was  in  Binchester  Square  before  we  left,  for 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  that  kind  of  thing  when  you  are 
exposed  at  every  turn  to  rub  shoulders  with  Heaven  knows 
who  !  It  is  odd  that  I  have  never  met  you  at  any  other  ball 
but  that,  and  those  two  at  the  Tancreds'.  What  an  astounding 
thing  it  is,  Rosamond,  that  your  grandfather  never  had  you 
presented  as  a  matter  of  course  !  " 

Rosamond  was  silent,  feeling  herself  a  chrysalis  in  conver- 
sation with  an  Emperor  moth. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  wait  now  until  you  are  presented  as 
a  bride.  I'll  speak  to  some  of  my  lady  friends  about  it  when 
I  am  in  town :  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  season,  anyhow. 
But  mind,  Rosa,  you  are  not  to  flirt  with  the  Prince." 

Rosie  was  entranced  with  the  conversation,  and  could  not 
bring  herself  to  say  or  do  anything  to  annoy  him  now. 

"  I'll  get  the  Powerscourt  diamonds  reset  as  soon  as  I  go 
back ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  not  like  me  to  do  anything 
about  furnishing  and  buying  carriages ; — you  ladies  all  like 
to  arrange  these  matters  yourselves." 

Rosamond  was  silent,  and  felt  all  those  kisses  Thornicroft 
had  given  her  burning  on  her  cheeks.  "  What  a  blessing  it  is," 
thought  she,  "  that  kisses  do  not  leave  little  pink  marks  !  As 
it  is,  no  one  can  ever  get  to  know  about  such  things  if  one 
keeps  one's  own  counsel." 

It  was  morning,  and  most  of  the  party  were  lazily  lounging 
about  the  deck,  watching  the  sailors  on  board  the  great  iron- 
clads, swarming  like  flocks  of  bees  in  the  rigging,  practising 
setting  all  sail,  and  doing  it  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
Thornicroft  was  watching  them  too,  with  half  an  eye  all  the 
time  on  his  faithless  Rosie,  who  was  basking  in  the  light  of 
her  lover's  greatness. 

"Are  you  really  going  back  to  England  from  Malta?" 
she  inquired,  looking  regretfully  in  his  face. 
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"  Yes,  I  really  must ;  I  am  wanted  now  since  poor  Randal 
is  gone.  He  has  left  a  great  deal  of  property  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Besides,  I  must  get  settlements  ready,  and  so  forth. 
I  suppose  your  ladyship  will  be  content  if  I  settle  a  thousand 
a  year  on  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  money,  please,  dear  Almeric," 
said  Rosie,  wondering  whether  she  was  to  have  the  sole  use  of 
it  from  the  date  of  her  marriage,  or  only  to  get  it  when  he 
died.  "  I  hate  thinking  of  money ;  besides  I  never  could  get 
to  understand  it." 

"Why  should  you,  dearest?  I  should  not  love  you  if 
you  could.  I  only  wish  I  was  not  going  to  leave  you  so  soon ; 
but  I  must  go  when  the  steamboat  goes.  Say  you  are  sorry, 
Rosa !  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Almeric, — very  indeed  ;  but  what  can 
one  do  ?  " 

"You  might  have  gone  with  me — but  it  is  of  no  use 
thinking  of  that  now !  It  is  March  now  ;  in  April  you  will 
be  back,  and  in  April  you  will  be  Lady  Powerscourt.' 

Lady  Powerscourt !  Mrs.  Thornicroft !  Lady  Powers- 
court  in  diamonds,  going  to  drawing-rooms,  court  balls,  and 
royal  garden  parties,  and  cautioned  against  trying  to  fascinate 
royal  personages  !  Plain  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  married  for  love, 
living  in  that  dusty  studio  in  Auckland  Square,  and  not  even 
able  to  get  an  invitation  to  a  mayor's  ball !  For  she  did  not 
know  of  all  his  "  aristocratic  "  friends.  What  a  pity  Thorni- 
croft was  not  Almeric  !  and  what  a  pity  he  was  so  dear  and 
nice  !  She  looked  at  him  furtively,  and  felt  a  throb  of  loving 
anxiety  as  she  saw  his  downcast  looks,  and  let  her  eyelids  fall 
sadly,  feeling  the  heavy  weight  of  a  weary  load  of  care. 
Captain  Wymondham  was  enchanted  at  the  deep  impression 
his  coming  departure  seemed  to  make  on  her.  He  looked 
fondly  at  her,  and  thought  the  family  tree  had  never  borne  a 
brighter  blossom ;  then  he  looked  up  too,  and  saw  Thornicrof fc 
far  away  forwards  gazing  earnestly  at  something  which  caught 
his  artist's  eye,  and  after  a  moment's  consideration  said,  "  Do 
you  think  Mr.  Thornicroft  will  go  to  the  ball  ?  " 

"  Probably,"  said  Rosie,  "  but  I  do  not  know." 

"  Of  course  yon  do  not,  dear ;  I  spoke  without  thinking. 
I  quite  like  your  manner  with  Mr.  Thornicroft ;  it  is  just  as  ifc 
should  be.  You  show  your  gratitude  to  him  for  managing 
your  escape  from  the  brigands  just  as  a  lady  should :  you 
invariably  recognize  the  claims  he  has  to  be  considered  as  one 
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of  ourselves  for  the  short  time  we  have  to  remain  together, 
but  you  never  give  him  any  encouragement  to  be  really 
familiar.  It  will  be  rather  awkward,  however,  if  he  goes  to 
this  ball,  and  forgets  himself  so  far  as  to  ask  you  to  dance 
with  him." 

Bosie  did  not  speak.  All  those  kisses  rose  up  in  judgment 
against  her,  and  her  cheeks  burnt  so  painfully ;  but,  as  he 
thought,  with  pleasure  at  his  commendation. 

"  Well,  if  he  does,  be  civil,  and  do  not  decline  brusquely, — 
say  you  are  engaged  to  me.  After  all,  he  does  not  know  that 
you  are  further  than  ever  removed  from  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moves,  poor  fellow  !  " 

Cowardly  Bosie  was  still  silent,  but  after  a  few  minutes  of 
silence  and  struggles,  even  she  was  ashamed  of  herself,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  Almeric  !  how  you  talk  of  him ; — really,  I  think 
you  hardly  can  know  all  he  did  for  us  !  Bcmember,  he  risked 
his  life." 

"I  don't  forget.  Why,  Bosa,  do  yon  think  I  would 
associate  with  him  in  the  intimate  way  I  do,  were  it  not  for 
that  ?  And  then,  after  all,  the  lives  of  people  of  this  kind  are 
not  worth  so  much  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us,  for  they  have  at 
the  best  only  a  poor  time  of  it,  and  you  must  not  forget  that 
it  will  be  a  great  feather  in  his  cap,  when  he  goes  home,  to 
have  travelled  about  in  this  way  with  us  !  It  is  worth  risking 
something  for." 

"  But,  Almeric,  though  all  that  may  be  very  true,  still 
ought  to  show  him  some  gratitude  for  what  he  did." 

"  Most  certainly,  dear,  we  should ;  but,  Bosamond,  I  feel 
rather  hurt  that  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  remind  me 
of  that :  to  show  you  that  you  need  not  do  so,  I  may  as  well 
now  mention  that  I  have  already  told  him  that  I  wish  him.  to 
take  my  portrait  when  we  return  to  town." 

"What  did  he  say  when  you  said  that?  "  cried  Bosie  eagerly. 

"He  made  no  particular  reply  ;  I  dare  say  he  felt  rathei 
overcome ;  but  I  mean  to  be  as  good  as  my  word  about  it,  and 
if  you  get  your  father  and  Sir  Willoughby  to  do  the  same, 
the  debt  of  gratitude  will  be  on  his  side  for  the  future." 

As  Captain  Wymondham  had  said  that  he  did  not  wish 
his  new  dignities  discussed,  Thornicrof  t  had  not  been  informed 
that  he  had  suddenly  become  a  wealthy  baronet,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  well  pleased  to  see  him  enjoy  this  long  tiie-a-tete 
with  Miss  Denison,  and  the  longer  it  lasted  the  more  cross 
and  sullen  he  became. 
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All  the  time  after  luncheon  was  spent  by  the  young  ladies 
in  dressing;  and  when  at  half-past  four  they  came  out  of 
their  cabin  ready  to  step  into  the  cutter,  Thornicroft  very 
markedly  kept  aloof,  giving  all  his  mind  to  some  great 
cumulus  clouds  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  letting 
Sir  Willoughby  and  Captain  Wymondham  get  their  ladies 
into  the  boat  as  best  they  could. 

Mr.  Denison  did  not  "  like  savage  amusements,"  and  would 
not  go ;  neither  would  Sir  Willoughby  when  it  came  to  the 
point ;  so  Thornicroft  was  summoned,  and  he  and  the  others 
set  off,  and  the  boat  made  its  way  amongst  the  numberless 
other  boats,  freighted  with  pretty  girls  in  white,  pink,  lilac, 
or  blue,  which  were  all  skinmming  over  the  waters  to  the 
Demogorgon. 

They  scaled  the  mighty  ladder-like  steps  which  led  aloft, 
and  then  they  saw  in  a  second  the  prettiest  ball-room  possible. 
The  ship  was  partitioned  off  into  immense  rooms  by  flags  of 
all  colours ;  above,  below,  and  all  around  blazed  scarlet 
uniforms,  gay  dresses,  and  fluttering  bright  flags :  capital 
music,  good  boards,  and  no  lack  of  partners  made  up  the  sum 
of  their  means  of  enjoyment.  Even  Lady  Markham  was 
pressed  to  dance ;  and  though  she  declined,  and  subsided  on 
a  comfortable  ottoman  made  of  hammocks  rolled  up  and 
covered  with  yet  more  flags,  it  was  evident  that  she  enjoyed 
herself  heartily. 

One  of  the  first  faces  she  saw  was  that  of  a  cousin  of  Sir 
Willoughby's — Captain  Daubeny,  an  old  naval  officer,  stationed 
now  at  Malta,  though  they  had  not  known  it  until  this 
moment.  He  and  his  wife  were  very,  very  old  friends  of  the 
Markhams,  and  they  had  not  met  for  two  years  or  more. 
Lady  Markham  was  so  delighted  to  see  them,  that  she  instantly 
sent  off  a  boat  to  bring  her  husband,  and  sat  and  chattered 
and  gossiped  and  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  every  family 
event  which  had  happened  since  last  they  met  and  did  the 
same. 

First,  of  course,  in  importance,  was  Rosie's  engagement ; 
and  Lady  Markham  was  so  entranced  at  the  very  visible 
impression  Captain  Wymondham's  lordly  appearance  made  on 
her  cousin,  even  when  considered  as  only  a  captain,  that  she 
went  a  little  further  than  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  a  baronet — and  a  baronet,  too,  with  ten 
thousand  a  year ! 

"It  has  just  happened,"  said  she,  "only  just.     Of  course 
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he  was  a  man  of  good  position  before,  and  well  off ;  but  a  few 
days  ago  we  found  he  was  now  a  baronet !  " 

"  Bosie  is  a  lucky  girl — she  really  is  !  "  said  Mrs.  Daubeny, 
the  cousin  ;  "  for  any  one  can  see  she  is  really  fond  of  him ;  so 
it  is  all  right  in  every  possible  way." 

"  Oh,  she  was  wild  about  him  before,  when  he  was  only 
plain  Captain  Wymondham  with  fifteen  hundred  a  year ;  so 
she  is  not  likely  to  like  him  less  as  Sir  Almeric,  with  ten 
thousand.  It  is  we,  perhaps,  who  think  more  of  him  since  it 
happened  :  it  has  made  no  difference  with  her  ! "  And  she  looked 
beamingly  around. 

Thornicroft,  who  was  sitting  on  the  same  ottoman  with  his 
back  to  her,  talking  to  Miss  Lace,  had  involuntarily  heard  some 
of  the  conversation  at  the  beginning,  and  afterwards,  when  she 
moved  away  to  dance,  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  listening  a  little  longer  ;  he  justified  the  action  indeed 
to  himself — for  why  was  this  to  be  told  to  all  the  world,  and 
kept  from  him  ?     Lady  Markham  might  think  that  it  had 
made  no  difference  with  Rosie ;  but  he  had  watched  her  that 
morning,  and  he  knew  it  had  ;  and  what  was  more,  she  should 
see  that  he  was  not  to  be  made  a  fool  of  to  suit  her  purposes  ; 
— she  should  see  that  it  had  made  a  difference  in  him  too ! 
At  that  moment  the  quadrille  stopped,  and  "  God  Save  the 
Queen  "  struck  up,  and  royalty  in  the  shape  of  the  governor 
and  his  wife  came  on  board ;  and  he  used  the  break  to  get  up 
and  stroll  moodily  about  the  vessel,  hardly  in  spirits  to  enjoy 
the  scene  before  him.     It  really  was  a  very  pretty,  romantic 
sight.     There  were  two   or  three   distinct   ball-rooms,   half 
divided  from  each  other  by  pendent  flags  or  the  structure  of 
the  vessel ;  and  as  these  flags  waved  backwards  and  forwards, 
or  were  danced  aside  by  some  adventurous  couple  to  whom 
boundaries  were  as  death,  and  who  must  waltz  all  round  the 
ship,  ho   caught  glimpses   of  more  young  faces,  more  gay 
uniforms,  or  fragments  of  heavenly  blue  sky  or  sea,  or  a 
vision,  startling  in  its  unrelieved  hugeness,  of  some   other 
great  man-of-war  whose  walls  of  iron  only  faintly  glowed  in 
the  rich  evening  sunshine.     Thornicroft,  being  melancholy, 
might  have  fallen  into  a  vein  of  commonplace  moralizing  ;  but 
if  he  had,  he  would  soon  have  been  knocked  out  of  it  by  this 
or  that  wild  waltzer  half  sweeping  him  away.     At  such  times 
it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  this  too — this  ball-room — was  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war,  where  an  airy  waltz  was  being  played 
to  people  who  seemed  born  only  to  enjoy  it.     At  one  end  of 
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the  vessel,  however,  the  dancers  swept  np  to  a  barrier  of 
heavy  red  flags,  behind  which  the  real  work-a-day  force  of  all 
this  mighty  mechanism  and  floating  ironwork  was  penned  up 
for  the  time  being.  Jack  and  his  mates  by  the  hundred — • 
sturdy,  resolute,  weather-bronzed  sailors,  "  kings  of  the 
waves,"  etc. — were  packed  away  there,  and  were  enjoying 
themselves  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit — lying 
down  on  the  deck,  stealthily  lifting  up  the  flags  and  peeping  ! 
What  strong,  well-marked,  jolly  faces  showed  themselves 
there !  what  big  powerful  heads !  No ;  full  of  fun  as  they 
were  for  the  moment,  these  were  not  dancing  men  !  At  the 
other  end  of  the  ship  was  the  refreshment-room,  and  it  was 
perpetually  filled  with  young  middies,  in  whose  hearts  as  yet 
ices,  tarts,  and  creams  held  a  more  than  equal  place  with 
dancing  and  pretty  partners.  Poor  fellows  !  the  chances  were 
they  would  be  very  ill  after  it.  Anyhow,  if  hereafter,  when 
the  moment  of  trial  came,  they  made  as  good  a  fight  of  it  as 
they  had  done  this  day,  they  were  sure  of  undying  fame. 
The  refreshment-room  was  the  flirtation-room  as  well,  and 
here  through  the  port-holes  delicious  peeps  were  to  be  had  of 
the  sea  below,  with  innumerable  little  boats  all  lying  dancing 
up  and  down  on  the  water  under  the  bows  of  the  Demogorgon, 
waiting  to  take  back  her  guests  when  the  ball  was  over. 

"  That  will  soon  be,"  thought  Thornicroft,  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  fast-declining  sun.  Others  were  watching  it  too,  as 
well  as  he :  on  each  ship  might  be  seen  a  man  standing 
motionless  by  the  flag-staff,  his  eyes  fixed  westward,  waiting 
to  lower  the  flag  the  very  moment  the  sun  sank.  It  dropped 
suddenly  below  the  horizon,  and  all  flags  fell  as  if  by  magic. 
"  That,"  muttered  he,  "is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  poetry  left  in 
the  service ;  but  it  is  a  barbarous  thing  to  deafen  one  with 
those  guns.  I  wish  those  people  would  go, — they  must  have 
had  enough  of  it  by  this  time  :  I  am  sure  I  have." 

Thornicroft  had  not  enjoyed  his  ball — had  the  others  ? 
Lady  Markham  had.  She  had  seen  a  great  deal ;  she  had 
met  an  old  friend ;  and,  besides  that,  she  went  home  with  a 
good  distinct  grievance  which  would  keep  her  in  conversation, 
for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 

It  was  this  :  »Sir  Willoughby,  whose  delight  at  seeing  the 
Daubenys  was  as  great  as  his  wife's,  wanted  all  his  party  to 
be  as  pleased  as  he  was,  and  when  Captain  Wymoudham  was 
strolling  past,  whilst  Bosie  was  resting  with  Winifred  else- 
where, he  had  called  out — 
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"  Here,  Captain  Wymondham — one  moment,  I  pray ;  I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  oldest  friends  I  have — my 
cousin,  Mr.  Daubeny." 

Captain  Wymondham  became  grave  and  dignified  in  a 
moment,  looked  at  the  new  comer  from  head  to  foot,  bowed 
with  overwhelming  haughtiness,  and,  after  the  very  faintest 
recognition  of  the  introduction,  turned  his  back  on  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  and  his  cousin  and  friend,  and  gave  his  whole  lordly 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  flowers  on  the  dismantled 
funnel  of  the  ship  by  his  side. 

Sir  Willoughby  put  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said  with 
great  earnestness,  "  My  dear  sir,  you  have  not  heard  me,  I 
think  !  I  said  Mr.  Daubeny  was  my  friend  and  my  cousin ! 
I  do  not  think  you  can  have  heard  !  " 

"I  h-e-a-r-d,"  said  Captain  Wymondham,  coldly;  then 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  ship, 
leaving  Sir  Willoughby  so  thunderstruck  that  he  remained 
speechless.  When  at  last  he  recovered,  he  was  divided 
between  pressing  back  tears  of  annoyance  at  the  treatment 
his  kinsman  had  received,  and  pouring  out  a  string  of  words 
as  loud,  deep,  and  objectionable  as  the  volleys  of  guns  which 
were  now  being  fired  off  at  the  missing  sun. 

Captain  Wymondham  strolled  leisurely  on,  musing  on  the 
folly  of  mortal  man.  Why  was  he,  Almeric  Wymondham, 
because  he  was  going,  god-like,  to  stoop  from  his  heavenly 
estate  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  a  child  of  earth,  to  be 
called  upon  to  know  all  the  cousins,  and  cousins'  cousins,  and 
dearest  friends  of  her  grandfather?  The  idea  was  absurd, 
and  he  had  met  the  onslaught  on  his  spirit  and  independence 
with  extreme  propriety ! 

Rosie  was  with  Winifred  all  this  time  on  an  ottoman  close 
by,  and  Winifred  was  with  a  little  stranger  in  black  who  had 
scraped  acquaintance  with  her  while  resting  by  her  side  early 
in  the  afternoon.  A  very  pretty  little  stranger  too — plump, 
rosy,  black-haired,  and  bright-eyed,  about — say  thirty-five  years 
old,  dressed  in  the  most  becoming  mourning  possible. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  as  she  heard  Winifred  refuse  two  or 
three  invitations  to  dance,  "how  I  wish  they  would  ask  me  ! 
But  after  all,  it  would  be  no  use  if  they  did,"  added  she, 
turning  to  answer  Winifred's  look  of  inquiry ;  "  I  should  only 
have  to  decline  them  like  the  rest." 

"  Why  refuse  them  ?  "  said  Winifred,  who  could  not  see 
why  a  person  who  wished  to  dance  should  not  do  so. 
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"  Because,  you  see,  I  am  in  mourning !  " 

Winifred  paused  in  involuntary  respect. 

"  Mourning,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  is  all  very  well 
when  you  feel  mourning-like,  but  when  you  feel  the  music 
stirring  you  up,  and  know  you  could  enjoy  a  good  dance  as 
well  as  any  one,  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  have  to  sit  still 
because  you  have  a  black  dress  on  ?  " 

"Very!  But  I  would  not  do  it.  If  my  spirits  did  not 
sympathize  with  my  dress,  I  certainly  should  not  sit  still." 

"  But  people  make  such  nasty  ill-natured  remarks,"  replied 
the  lady. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  '  people.'  If  I  were  you,  and  felt  that  I 
could  enjoy  myself,  I  certainly  would  do  so.  It  is  a  matter 
of  feeling  entirely,  and  if  you  feel " 

"Quite  so,"  continued  the  stranger,  smiling  sweetly;  "I 
quite  feel,  when  I  hear  that  nice  spirited  music,  and  slip  my 
feet  along  this  nice  floor,  and  when  so  many  nice  fellows  come 
and  ask  me  to  dance,  that  I  ought  to  be  whirling  round  like 
the  rest,  and  would  of  all  things  like  to  be  doing  so ;  but 
Malta  is  the  most  gossiping,  uncharitable  place  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  know  they  would  all  talk." 

"  Let  them  ;  it  is  for  you  to  judge." 

"  Quite  so.  And  you  see  it  is  six  months  since  he  died, 
though  I  have  only  known  of  it  for  three  !  " 

"Six  months !"  exclaimed  Winifred,  "how  ridiculous  of 
you  to  punish  yourself  in  this  way !  Why  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  wear  black  for  six  months  for  any  man  in  the 
world,  unless  he  was  my  father,  brother,  or  husband." 

"He  was  my  husband  !  "  said  the  lady,  calmly ;  "  but  you 
see  it  is  quite  six  months  since  he  died,  and  though  I  have 
only  actually  worn  mourning  for  him  for  three,  I  could  have 
had  it  on  for  six  if  I  had  only  known  he  was  dead,  so  it  ought 
to  count  as  six  !  " 

Winifred — she  was  perfectly  petrified  with  astonishment 
and  disgust.  Her  only  thought  when  more  recovered  was, 
Surely  a  man  whom  she  thought  worth  marrying  was  worth 
wearing  mourning  and  giving  up  waltzing  for,  for  a  little 
more  than  three  months  ! 

"  How  very  sad  for  you !  "  was  her  rather  inconsequent 
speech  when  she  did  speak, — inconsequent  because  her  new 
friend  was  hardly  mourning  her  husband. 

"  Very !  He  died  in  India,  somewhere  in  the  interior,  or 
I  should  havo  heard  sooner ;  and  if  I  had  heard,  of  course  I 
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should  have  put  on  black  there  and  then,  for  I  was  so  sorry 
about  it !  You  know  ours  was  a  love  match.  All,  it  was  a 
sad  blow  !  Is  that  a  waltz  or  a  galop  ?  I  declare  I  can't  tell, 
— can  you  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Captain  Wymondham  came  up  to  them, 
or  rather  to  Rosie,  who,  though  sitting  by  them,  had  not 
heard  one  word  of  their  conversation.  Indeed  she  never  did 
listen  to  anything  but  her  own  praises,  more  or  less  directly 
conveyed. 

"  Are  you  inclined  for  a  stroll,  Rosamond  ?  It  is  our 
quadrille,"  said  he,  by  way  of  detaching  her  from  her  ignoble 
surroundings.  "  We  will  go  round  to  the  other  side."  And 
as  he  gave  her  his  arm,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  have 
not  danced  with  Mr.  Thornicroft,  I  think,  have  you  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Rosie,  forcing  back  some  half -formed  tears; 
"  no,  he  has  never  even  asked  me." 

"  That  is  just  as  it  should  be.  He  might  have  presumed 
on  your  gratitude  and  have  asked  you,  and  it  would  have 
been  disagreeable  for  both  of  us  to  have  to  show  in  a  marked 
manner  that  it  could  not  be.  I  feel  really  thankful  to  him. 
It  is  strange,  though,  that  he  has  not.  Do  you  know,  Rosie," 
continued  he,  "the  longer  I  live,  the  more  one  thing  surprises 
me,  and  that  is  that  even  when  you  dip  down — quite  low,  you 
know,  down — in  the  social  stratum,  you  still  find  traces  of 
gentlemanly  feelings." 

Rosie  did  not  know,  and  made  no  answer ;  and  the  sun 
dropped  lower  and  lower,  and  the  boats  arrived,  and  one  by 
one  they  rowed  away  with  their  freights  of  perishable  dresses 
and  evanescent  feelings. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

How  singular  is  the  thing  called  pleasure ! 

Fhacdo. 

TOUCTISTOTTE.    Ay,  and  now  I  am  in  Arden !  the  more  fool  I !    When  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

As  You  Like  It. 

ALL  had  vowed  that  they  had  had  enough  of  the  sea — when 
at  sea.  Now  in  harbour,  they  had  forgotten  all  the  pain  and 
grief  of  the  voyage  from  Athens,  and  not  unfrequently  caught 
themselves  expatiating  upon  the  charms  of  sailing  about, 
especially  to  the  admirals  and  other  officers,  who,  oddly 
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enough  for  people  who  had  their  business  in  deep  waters,  for 
the  most  part  professed  their  hatred  of  the  sea  except  in  port, 
and  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  understand  how  people  who 
might  stay  in  good  comfortable  houses  at  home,  could  bring 
themselves  to  use  such  a  mode  of  locomotion,  and  call  it 
pleasure. 

Captain  Wymondham  was  gone,  and  they  felt  the  time 
was  come  for  them  to  move  also  ;  and  Tunis  was  the  place 
they  pitched  upon  to  go  to,  partly  because  Malta  sets  you 
longing  for  something  more  purely  Oriental,  and  partly 
because  they  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  consul  there. 
For  just  as  Columbus,  when  he  set  off  to  discover  America, 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary,  so 
had  Sir  Willoughby,  when  he  started  for  foreign  countries, 
provided  himself  with  letters  to  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way 
consuls,  "for  who  knows  how  handy  such  things  may  be,  and 
a  few  papers  more  or  less  are  neither  here  nor  there."  So  the 
lot  fell  on  Tunis,  and  the  girls  said  good-bye  to  officers'  balls, 
and  Lady  Markham  to  the  lace  shops;  and  with  ten  white 
Maltese  dogs,  which  the  sailors  had  bought  as  a  good  specula- 
tion for  the  home  market,  and  which  mostly  died  on  the  way 
back  in  consequence  of  their  new  masters  giving  them  on  the 
very  first  appearance  of  illness  a  couple  of  Cockle's  antibilious 
pills,  they  set  sail  for  Tunis. 

It  was  to  outer  view  an  uneventful  passage — calm  seas, 
moderately  favourable  winds,  and  clear  benignant  skies  ;  but 
storm  and  tempest  were  raging  in  the  gentle  breast  of  Miss 
Rosamond  Denison  ;  sullen  anger  abode  in  that  of  Mr.  Thorni- 
croft ;  doubts,  fears,  and  hopes  by  turns  harassed  the  two 
other  lovers  ;  and  the  married  couple  alone  were  tranquil. 

Thornicroft  was  sulky  and  bitterly  hurt ;  and  if  he  spoke 
to  Miss  Denison  at  all,  it  was  with  such  crushing  civility  and 
deference  as  quenched  her  every  attempt  to  put  matters  on  a 
better  footing.  He  was  so  deeply  offended  by  her  sudden  and 
heartless  change  of  manner  to  himself,  after  hearing  how 
Captain  Wymondham's  mercantile  value  had  risen,  that  he 
felt  he  did  not  care  for  her ;  and  for  the  present  he  BO  nursed 
his  anger  that  he  really  did  not,  but  set  himself  to  work  to 
sketch  every  fine  sky  and  every  quecrly  rigged  vessel  which 
fell  in  his  way — even  to  blot  in  what  he  could  remember  of 
his  dear  friends  the  brigands.  If  he  wanted  his  fickle  love  to 
love  him  again,  this  course  was  a  wise  one,  though  he  had  a 
better  motive  for  adopting  it  than  that  would  have  been. 
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Rosie  forgot  she  had  ever  changed  to  him, — forgot  she  had 
entirely  avoided  every  chance  of  speaking  to  him  at  Malta  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  Almeric,  and  hearing  his  delightful  talk 
of  future  pleasures  and  greatnesses ;  and  dwelt  on  the  thought 
X)f  his  present  "cruelty,"  and  her  earnest  desire  to  be  "all 
right "  again.  Many  a  time  her  heart  swelled  with  pain  and 
resentment  at  his  utter  and  complete  indifference  to  her,  and 
she  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  which  she  could  not  always 
keep  back  from  her  eyes.  She  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him  except  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  for  during  this 
calm  weather  every  one  was  always  on  deck ;  and  though  she 
stole  there  once  or  twice  late  at  night,  at  a  time  when,  as  Sir 
Willoughby  said,  "  all  good  people  ought  to  be  asleep," 
Thornicroft,  if  not  good  and  not  asleep,  at  any  rate  was  not 
there ;  and  Bosie,  shrouded  in  grey,  "  mystic,  wonderful," 
had  no  choice  but  to  descend  again,  or  flirt  with  the  sailors. 
Very  nice  the  sailors  were,  and  no  gentlemen  could  have  been 
more  delicately  attentive  to  her ;  but  though  at  another  time 
she  might  have  enjoyed  a  talk  with  the  boatswain,  or  even 
with  the  old  Silenus-like  captain,  now  "man  delighted  her 
not,  nor  woman  either."  She  felt  it  so  hard  to  be  all  at  once 
left  without  any  one  to  love  her, — compelled  to  pass  her  days 
in  looking  at  "  stupid  distant  mountains,  and  dull  tiresome 
•water."  If  Thornicroft  had  been  "nice"  to  her,  she  might 
perhaps  have  been  in  some  degree  anxious  to  be  true  to  her 
•renewed  allegiance  to  Captain  Wymondham,  but  he  was  not, 
and  she  could  not,  of  course,  permit  a  former  slave  to  break 
loose  from  his  fetters.  If  he  was  to  be  given  up,  he  must 
first  be  reduced  to  subjection  again.  But  could  she  really 
ever  give  him  up  ? — and  she  sighed  as  she  asked  herself  that 
question,  and  thought  she  had  never  seen  him  looking  so 
handsome,  so  gentlemanlike,  or  so  lovable  ! 

"  It  makes  a  nice  change  after  being  at  sea  getting  on 
shore  again,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  pacing  the  deck  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  in  the  harbour,  while  he  delivered 
nimself  of  this  ungrammatical  opinion;  "not  that  Tunis  is 
much  of  a  place  when  you  do  get  to  it." 

"  That  is  not  Tunis,"  said  Mr.  Denison,  "  that  is  Goletta." 
Sir  Willoughby  turned  angrily  round  to  tell  the  captain 
what  he  thought  of  him  for  such  a  breach  of  faith,  but  was 
appeased  by  having  the  sparkling  little  town  itself  pointed 
jut,  lying  five  miles  or  so  away  inland  behind  Goletta.  It 
was  a  blow  to  find  that  Tunis  could  not  be  "  done  "  from  the 
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yacht ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  this  delicious  bay 
and  try  their  fate  on  shore. 

The  moment  they  landed,  they  were  beset  and  nearly 
pressed  back  into  the  sea  again  by  a  clamorous  crowd  of 
beggars, — dirty  men,  women,  and  children,  with  matted  hair 
and  wild  haggard-looking  faces.  All  wanted  money, — all 
expressed  their  want  with  such  pertinacity  that  our  travellers 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  into  the  carriage  and  drive  away 
from  them.  The  girls  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  convicts 
clanking  about  in  their  heavy  chains  ;  but  it  was  sadder  still 
to  see  how  little  difference  there  was  between  the  people  with 
chains  and  those  without. 

The  road  ran  by  the  side  of  the  shallow  lake  or  lagune 
which  lay  between  Tunis  and  the  sea,  from  which  only  the 
low  strip  of  shore  and  the  white  buildings  of  Goletta  divided 
it.  A  noble  range  of  mountains  with  sharp  peaks  ("  some- 
thing like  the  Cuchullins,"  thought  Mr.  Denison,  "and  that 
fort  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  has  a  Scotch  look  about  it 
too")  formed  the  distant  horizon  6*n  the  other  side.  They 
were  faint  with  the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  above  them ; 
then  came  the  still  sheeny  water,  and  then  the  purely  African 
foreground,  twisted  trunks  of  antique  olive-trees,  meadows  of 
rosy  asphodels,  patches  of  still  brighter  anemones  ;  then  a 
herd  of  camels  at  the  water's  edge ;  now  a  flock  of  sheep  or 
goats  with  its  white-hooded  guardian — a  tall  gaunt  form 
standing  so  motionless  that  he  looked  as  much  rooted  to  the 
ground  as  the  olive-trees  themselves — so  silent  and  stony  in 
attitude  and  colour  as  to  be  more  like  a  statue  than  a  living 
man.  And  then,  as  they  came  nearer  to  the  city,  they  fell 
in  with  more  strings  of  camels  and  worse  dips  and  more 
treacherous  depressions  in  the  muddy  track;  and  Tunis 
looked  brighter  and  prettier  than  ever  with  its  confusion  of 
pearly-white  masses  of  buildings,  and  fantastic  mosques  and 
minarets. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  live  in  a  house  with  a  lovely  white 
dome  like  those,"  said  Miss  Denison,  looking  at  Thornicroft 
(who  happened  to  be  in  the  same  carriage  with  herself),  to  see 
if  he  admired  her  enthusiasm ;  but  she  shuddered  when  her 
father  told  her  that  riost  of  the  buildings  she  saw  with  domes 
were  tombs.  She  was  superstitious,  and  everything  seemed 
to  be  against  her,  and  she  did  not  like  being  jolted  and 
bruised  as  she  was  now,  and  what  was  the  use  of  "  trailing 
over  the  world  to  make  yourself  uncomfortable  ?  "  She 
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remarked,  too,  that  as  they  looked  at  Goletta,  dirty  and  squalid 
as  they  knew  it  to  be,  it  seemed  a  fairy  city  rising  from  the 
sea,  bright,  pure,  and  ethereal.  Tunis,  no  doubt,  would  be 
just  the  same.  Tunis  was  worse  !  Even  when  they  were  at 
some  little  distance  from  it,  they  felt  what  it  was  going  to  be. 
The  road  became  one  mass  of  black  slime,  with  a  smell  so 
poisonous  that  they  all  felt  ill,  and  Miss  Denison  implored 
them  to  go  back  again.  Once  through  the  gate  and  past  the 
sentries,  who  were  reclining  on  their  stone  sofas  in  the 
gateway  and  caressing  their  arms,  they  got  at  once  into  a 
long  street  of  low  houses.  They  were  all  shops  of  six  or 
eight  feet  square,  the  opening  being  both  window  and  door, 
and  all  the  furniture  a  divan  running  all  round  covered  with 
matting.  On  this  divan  very  often  the  owner  was  sitting 
cross-legged,  placidly  smoking  with  his  cross-legged  friends ; 
but  in  this  case  there  were  always  a  due  number  of  red  and 
yellow  slippers  on  the  fragment  of  floor  in  the  middle,  each 
pair  waiting  for  its  owner.  Each  merchant  had  all  his 
merchandise  hanging  ronnd  his  shop — festoons  of  dates, 
onions,  and  figs,  bunches  of  poppy  heads,  baskets  of  peas,  and 
eggs  dyed  with  cochineal.  If  the  owner  sat  in  the  doorway, 
he  and  his  wares  entirely  blocked  it  np.  Our  poor  travellers 
could  not  give  much  attention,  however,  to  the  shops  or  the 
shopkeepers,  for  their  passage  through  the  street  was  one 
long  struggle.  Jews,  Turks,  Negroes,  Arabs,  camels,  mules, 
asses,  all  fought  their  way  along  together.  It  was  the 
principal  street, — very  narrow,  very  crowded,  of  course 
unpaved,  and  without  any  footpath,  save  and  except  such 
as  was  formed  by  the  black  slime  of  the  middle  of  the  road 
hardening  into  high  uneven  ridges  at  the  side.  On  this 
untempting  path,  yellow-slippered  white-robed  Turkish  women 
picked  their  way  like  the  rest,  and  stared  through  their  black 
veils  at  the  dogs  of  Christians,  whose  only  wish  was  to  find 
their  hotel  and  get  out  of  the  increasing  confusion. 

The  girls  screamed  with  horror  when  camels  poked  their 
shaggy,  snake-like,  prying  heads  into  the  carriages.  Lady 
Markham  did  the  same  when  she  found  would-be  porters 
striving  strenuously  to  seize  her  travelling-bag,  umbrella,  or 
waterproof.  Finally  the  carriage  came  to  a  standstill,  so 
great  was  the  crowd  of  beggars  collected  round  it.  They 
thought  them  beggars,  though  some  had  perhaps  come  to  help 
them,  and  some  to  rob  them.  The  gentlemen  tried  to  get 
out,  but  that  wa?  very  difficult  in  such  a  closely  packed 
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crowd;  the  ladies  shi-ank  into  the  corners  of  the  carriages. 
If  one  put  out  her  hand  to  fight  for  some  shawl  or  bag  which 
a  creature  outside  was  endevouring  to  get  absolutely  into  his 
own  possession  to  carry  for  her,  a  ragged  beggar  instantly 
put  a  finger  on  the  hand  extended,  and  then  with  great 
devotion  kissed  the  piece  of  his  own  flesh  which  had  touched 
the  white  being  in  the  good  clothes,  and  then  begged  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  They  struggled  out  somehow,  protecting 
their  goods  from  being  carried  off,  and  their  hands  from 
being  kissed  as  well  as  they  could,  until  in  a  dark,  narrow, 
unpaved,  dirty  street,  they  saw  a  door,  low  and  mean,  and 
somewhat  like  the  entrance  to  porter  vaults  at  home,  and 
through  that  their  guide  led  them,  and  through  that  no  one 
followed  them ;  and  all  at  once  to  their  great  surprise  they 
found  themselves  in  a  deliciously  quiet  and  cool  quadrangle, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  and  tiles  all  around,  which 
would  have  struck  some  famous  collectors  we  all  know  dumb 
with  admiration. 

Some  one  negotiated  their  reception,  whilst  the  rest  put 
down  their  properties  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  content  at  their 
escape  and  satisfaction  with  their  quarters.  This  quadrangle 
was  the  court  of  the  hotel,  and  open  to  the  sky  above.  The 
hotel  itself  was  a  low  building  of  two  stories  only.  A  gallery 
ran  all  round,  projecting  over  the  court,  and  on  to  this  all  the 
bedrooms  opened.  They  were  very  pretty  rooms,  paved  with 
marble,  and  full  of  lacelike  arabesques,  fanciful  knots,  and 
quaint  horseshoe  arches. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  large  party  made  a  great  commotion 
in  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Denison  and  some  of  the  others  sat 
down  in  the  gallery  to  watch  the  negro  servants  running 
about  to  get  things  ready,  each  reverentially  leaving  her  shoes 
outside  any  door  she  entered.  What  pretty  indigo  blue  and 
red  dresses  they  wore !  what  shining  black  skins  they  had ! 
and  what  wonderful  language  they  spoke !  As  for  the  Arabs' 
language,  they  all  thought  after  hearing  some  of  them  talk 
that  their  language  was  the  harshest  and  ugliest  they  had 
ever  heard  in  their  lives ;  but  they  changed  their  minds  at 
dinner  time,  when  they  heard  some  Dutch  people  in  conversa- 
tion with  each  other 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

VAL.     I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and  still 

I  see  her  beautiful. 

SPEED.    If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 
VAI.    Why  ? 
SPEED.    Because  love  is  blind. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

"  WHERE  is  Thornicrof t  ?  "  asked  Sir  Willoughby  next  morn- 
ing, looking  as  if  he  very  much  wanted  something  to  do.  "  I 
do  wish  he  would  just  tell  me  when  he  goes  out,  for  I  would 
far  rather  be  with  him  than  wasting  my  time  here !  Where 
is  your  father,  Rosie  ?  " 

"Not  come  down  yet,  or  else  at  breakfast." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  and  see  the  Bazaar,  or  something ; — I 
can't  stay  here." 

But  before  the  guide  could  be  found,  all  the  party  had 
decided  to  go  too,  and  off  they  went. 

As"  they  entered  the  Bazaar,  with  its  overarched  streets, 
and  long  rows  of  shops,  and  crowds  of  people  all  scowling  at 
them  more  or  less,  their  first  thought  was  that  they  were 
hardly  safe  amongst  such  unfriendly -looking  people ;  but 
when  their  guide  came  and  they  saw  him  pushing,  pulling, 
and  actually  twisting  round  the  heads  of  such  as  were  too 
much  in  their  way,  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  they  took  it, 
they  began  to  think  them  less  formidable. 

"  What  dresses !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Denison,  looking  round 
on  the  crowd  in  their  gay  attire.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such 
delightful  colours — such  indescribable  pinks,  sea-greens,  and 
greenish-blues  !  " 

"  And  to  think,"  replied  Winifred,  "  of  those  great  big- 
bearded  men  wearing  those  bright  dresses,  and  yet  looking  so 
dignified  all  the  time  !  Look  there  at  the  end  of  the  street 
where  the  sun  is  shining  on  them — did  you  ever  see  a  gayer 
scene,  even  at  a  flower  show  at  home  ?  " 

"At  home!  Don't  mention  their  gay  scenes  at  home? 
why  your  eyes  would  be  tortured  by  large  masses  of  aniline 
colours,  and  Magentas  and  Bismarks  and  sang-de-boeufs,  or 
whatever  is  the  last  new  invention  of  the  evil  one  !  But 
consider,  after  all  these  are  only  the  class  of  people  you 
would  see  on  a  market-day  at  home,  and  think  what  such  a 
crowd  would  look  like  there  !  " 
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"  By  Jove !  "  cried  Sir  Willoughby,  exultingly,  "  I  declare 
those  are  Manchester  goods  ! " 

"  And  those  are  English  too  ! "  cried  Lady  Markham, 
pointing  with  great  admiration  to  another  stack  of  abomina- 
tions in  colour  and  design  which  was  hustling  away  all  native 
productions  out  of  sight. 

"  Confound  them  ! "  said  Mr.  Denison.  "  Civilization 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  !  "  And  then  he  looked  around 
to  see  if  these  English  wares  seemed  to  be  worn  by  the 
Tunisians  ; — "  Only  the  negroes  as  yet,"  continued  he,  in  a 
reassured  tone ;  "  but  no  doubt  the  others  will  follow  in  time, 
and  the  steel  pen  of  commerce  will  establish  itself  behind  the 
cars  of  those  poor  Tunis  merchants  instead  of  the  pretty 
flowers  they  put  there  now." 

"  Come,"  said  Winifred,  "  I  think  you  really  must  confess 
that  those  sweet  purple  stocks  and  delicate  white  and  pink 
flowers  look,  after  all,  very  much  out  of  place  so  close  to  those 
ugly,  brown,  cross-looking  faces." 

And  so  they  passed  by  endless  shops  of  amulets,  filigree- 
work,  inlaid  furniture,  and  china,  while  every  now  and  then 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  impromptu  sale 
by  auction.  No  one  cared  for  the  custom  of  our  "  dogs  of 
Christians."  Sir  Willoughby  wanted  something  as  a  memorial 
of  the  place,  so  did  some  of  the  others :  but  when  they  got  the 
interpreter  to  ask  how  much  it  cost,  a  price  was  named  five 
times  as  great  as  they  could  buy  it  for  in  London,  and  no 
notice  was  taken  of  any  lower  offer.  The  shopkeepers  did 
not  seem  to  care  whether  they  bought  or  not,  but  sipped  their 
thick  muddy  coffee  in  tranquil  indifference. 

Rosie's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  far  corner  of  the  street  where 
a  little  crowd  was  collected  round  Thornicroft,  who  was 
sketching  what  he  pronounced  to  be  the  prettiest  street 
subject  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  The  fierce  sunlight  fell 
on  the  coloured  walls  of  one  of  their  churches,  and  this,  with 
the  picturesque  passers-by,  had  fascinated  him.  Here  they 
waited  for  him,  admiring  the  donkeys  with  their  bright  loads 
of  oranges  imbedded  in  fennel — wondering  at  the  inexplicable 
raggedness  of  the  rags  of  some  of  the  Arabs,  and  feeling  half 
uncomfortable  at  the  looks  cast  on  them  by  those  who  came 
near — looks  which  ranged  between  contempt  and  hatred. 

When  Thornicroft  had  finished  his -sketch,  some  went  homo 
with  the  guide,  and  some  resolved  to  explore  the  streets. 
They  soon  got  into  a  continuation  of  the  same  long  one  by 
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which  they  had  entered  the  town,  and  which  they  found  now 
ran  right  through  it.  The  dirt,  the  horrible  sights,  the  smell 
of  the  black  mud,  were  very  soon  too  much  for  them  all,  and 
they  tried  to  leave  it  by  some  of  the  innumerable  side  streets, 
but  each  was  a  mere  cul-de-sac,  and  they  were  obliged  after 
several  attempts  of  this  kind  to  return  to  the  main  road,  and 
see  again  the  poor  mules  and  asses  each  with  a  rope  so  tight 
round  it  as  to  fret  its  skin  into  a  deep  raw — which  rope  its 
driver  had  never  the  mercy  to  slacken  or  remove ; — with  its 
dead  dogs,  cats,  and  horses  lying  mouldering  away  in  the 
places  where  they  had  fallen — never  to  be  removed  except  by 
the  agency  of  Nature  ; — with  its  black,  scowling,  armed  men 
and  wailing  blind  beggars.  They  passed  rapidly  on,  intending 
to  get  into  the  country,  and  return  home  by  some  other  road ; 
but  there  was  no  other  road,  and  back  they  were  forced  to  go 
by  the  same  weary,  detestable  way. 

"  It  is  rather  warm ;  are  you  tired,  Miss  Denison  ? " 
inquired  Thornicroft,  touched  with  compassion  by  the  sight 
of  her  pale  suffering  face. 

"  Don't  ask  me  !  Don't  even  speak  to  me !  I  only  wish 
with  all  my  heart  I  was  at  home  again !  "  and  she  hurried  on 
to  escape  talking  to  him,  or  to  any  one. 

"  Rosie,  my  pet,  do  not  be  cross,"  said  Sir  Willoughby, 
hearing  her  words,  and  seeing  Thornicroft  fall  back  a  little 
discomfited. 

"  Why  does  he  come  worrying  me  ?  "  said  Rosie.  "  Asking 
me  if  I  am  tired  !  How  can  I  be  anything  else  but  tired,  and 
sick,  and  ill  ?  and  I  am  sure  nothing  he  can  say  will  make  me 
any  better."  She  was  suffering  from  the  burning  sun,  and 
from  the  dreadful  smell  of  the  streets,  which  made  her  head 
ache  and  her  throat  sore  ;  and  all  this,  and  the  thought  that 
Thornicroft,  who  had  never  spoken  all  day  to  her,  should  be 
able  to  find  nothing  better  to  say  than  such  a  very  obvious 
commonplace  as  that,  enraged  Miss  Rosie.  The  worst  was, 
Thornicroft  heard  her  speech  to  her  uncle  as  well,  and  very 
angry  it  made  him,  and  instantly  hardened  a  half -formed 
project  of  departure  into  a  fixed  resolution. 

"  If  nothing  I  can  say  can  make  her  better,"  he  thought, 
"  I'll  let  her  see  that  nothing  she  can  say  to  me  can  have 
interest  enough  to  keep  me  here.  I  will  go  by  the  very  first 
boat  which  leaves  Goletta,  go  where  it  will.  It  is  astounding 
to  me  to  think  of  my  life  for  the  last  few  years,  and  see  that 
it  has  all  been  made,  marred,  and  shaped  by  women.  First 
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that  other  girl,  who  did  pretty  well  what  she  liked  with  me, 
until  I  found  her  out ;  and  now  this  young  creature  thinks 
she  is  to  take  me  up  and  put  me  down,  and  have  me  dancing 
attendance  on  her  moods.  No,  I'll  go :  it  may  be  a  wrench 
to  leave  her,  but  Heaven  knows  there  is  no  great  pleasure  in 
staying  here  to  lead  a  life  such  as  this  ! " 

He  fell  back  and  joined  Mr.  Denison,  and  at  once  told  him 
that  he  must  go ;  that  he  had  far  exceeded  the  time  he  ought 
lawfully  to  take  for  a  holiday,  and  that  he  must  work  and  work 
hard  to  live. 

Mr.  Denison  looked  concerned,  and  remonstrated,  but 
Thornicroft  said  this  was  no  sudden  resolution,  for  he  had 
decided  on  leaving  them  some  time  ago,  etc.,  etc.,  and  made 
him  see  that  really  he  ought  to  go. 

"  Oh,  Thornicroft,"  cried  Sir  Willoughby,  hearing  a  few 
words  of  what  he  was  saying,  "  do  not  say  a  word  about 
leaving  ;  you  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing."  And  now  he 
in  his  turn  tried  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind ;  and 
then  they  were  obliged  to  walk  in  single  file,  so  narrow  was 
the  portion  of  caked  mud  which  served  as  their  pathway, 
during  which  time  he  tossed  plaintive  appeals  back  to  Thorni- 
croft, and  forward  to  Rosie,  to  get  her  to  add  her  voice  to 
the  general  acclamation  against  his  departure ;  but  quite  in 
vain,  for  she  marched  on  very  indignantly,  full  of  rage  that 
he  should  dare  to  break  loose  from,  her  in  this  way. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  large  open  space  where  a  crowd  of 
camels  sat  crouched  up  like  so  many  trussed  chickens,  with 
their  drivers  squeezed  in  amongst  them  with  true  Eastern 
love  of  close  packing. 

"Rosie,  my  darling,"  now  cried  Sir  "Willoughby,  "come 
and  help  me  to  persuade  Mr.  Thornicroft  to  stay  with  us." 

"  Why  should  I?"  she  replied,  never  looking  round  to  sec 
whether  Thornicroft  was  within  hearing  or  not ;  "  I  don't 
want  him  to  stay  ;  "  and  she  hurried  forward. 

"  Poor  child !  this  nasty  place  has  quite  upset  her,"  said 
Sir  Willoughby ;  "  but  forgive  her,  Thornicroft,  and  listen  to- 
me. I  don't  want  you  to  go  ;  I  have  got  so  used  to  having 
you  with  us  that  I  quite  feel  as  if  our  party  would  not  be  like 
itself  without  you ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  all  I  owe  you  ; 
and  I  really  would  like  some  opportunity  of  showing  you  my 
gratitude.  Stay  with  us  a  little  longer,  my  dear  fellow !  we- 
are  all  going  soon." 

"  No,  Sir  Willoughby,  please  say  no  more.     If  you  wish 
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me  well,  let  me  go ;  for  I  ought  to  be  working — for  my  own 
interest  I  ought  to  go.  Please  do  not  make  it  harder  for  me 
to  do  so  than  it  is  already.  We  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Sir  Willoughby  saw  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and 
that  he  must  yield.  He  did  so  reluctantly,  but  he  accepted 
this  decision  as  final;  and  so  Thornicroft's  departure  was 
considered  a  settled  thing. 

Lady  Markham  and  Miss  Lace  were  not  with  them ;  they 
had  gone  home  tired,  after  the  expedition  to  the  Bazaar ;  and 
now  Rosie  begged  to  be  taken  home  to  them — her  throat  was 
so  bad,  and  her  head  ached,  and  she  had  another  ache  she  said 
nothing  about. 

"Well,  my  darling,"  said  her  grandfather,  "I  do  think 
you  ought  to  go  in ;  but  I  want  to  go  with  your  father  to  see 
the  consul,  and  if  we  don't  go  to-day  you  won't  get  to  the 
Bardo  to-morrow.  Thornicroft,  if  you  are  going  back  to  the 
inn,  will  you  take  charge  of  Miss  Denison  ?  " 

Thornicroft  bowed,  and  Rosie  coloured  with  anger,  and 
vowed  mentally  that  he  might  walk  home  with  her  if  he 
liked,  but  that  she  would  take  good  care  not  to  speak  to  him. 
And  so  they  threaded  the  queer  little  dark  passages  through 
stables  and  back  ways  which  led  to  the  inn,  and  entered  it 
without  having  said  more  than  "  This  is  the  way,  I  think,"  or 
"  No,  it  is  through  that  little  doorway."  And  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  court,  Rosie,  without  another  look  at  her  com- 
panion, went  to  the  little  spiral  staircase  in  the  corner,  and 
wound  her  way  up  to  the  gallery.  Looking  carelessly  down 
from  it,  she  saw  that  Thornicroft's  whole  soul  was  given  to 
the  beautiful  tiles  on  the  walls  below.  "How  I  hate  men 
with  tastes  and  pursuits  !  "  she  muttered,  as  she  hurried  on 
to  Lady  Markham's  room.  "  Where  is  Winifred  ?  "  said  she 
impatiently. 

"  Lying  down  ;  her  head  aches." 

"  So  does  mine,  so  would  anybody's.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  this  place !  I  know  we  shall  all  catch  fevers ;  in  fact,  I 
feel  that  I  have  got  one  already  !  " 

"  Oh,  Rosie,  my  darling,  I  hope  and  trust  not." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  have,"  said  she,  tossing  her  hat  down 
on  the  floor ;  "  I  would  not  be  condemned  to  live  in  such  a 
hole  for  anything  in  all  the  world  ! " 

Lady  Markham's  bedroom  was  cool,  comfortable,  and  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  hotel ;  and  first  Miss  Rosie  sat  down  at 
the  little  window,  and  then  she  opened  the  door,  and  sat  down 
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on  the  marble  step,  picking  up  her  discarded  hat  to  fan  herself 
with ;  and  so  half  an  hour  or  so  passed  away  during  which 
sho  worked  herself  up  into  a  state  of  passionate  regret  for 
Thornicroft's  departure,  of  angry  resentment  for  his  "falseness 
and  cruelty."  She  was  determined  to  let  him  depart  without 
showing  any  sign,  of  sorrow  or  feeling — but  Miss  Rosie  had 
not  always  strength  to  carry  out  her  own  plans. 

Presently  he  tired  of  lounging  about  below,  and  came 
leisurely  upstairs.  His  room  of  course  opened  on  the  same 
gallery  as  all  the  other  bedrooms,  and  was  not  far  from  Lady 
Markham's.  Rosie  was  still  sitting  on  the  step  with  head 
bent  down.  He  saw  her,  and  though  the  direct  way  to  his 
room  led  past  her,  he  seemed  as  if  he  preferred  traversing 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  to  one — if  the  one  involved  passing 
close  to  where  she  was  sitting.  But  he  changed  his  mind, 
though  the  moment's  hesitation  had  been  visible,  and  came 
towards  her. 

"  I  hope  your  headache  is  better,"  said  he. 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  but  a  headache  is  nothing — not  worth  the 
trouble  of  asking  about,  I  am  sure." 

Lady  Markham  was  sitting  just  behind,  tatting  for  fear  of 
Satan ;  and  she  heard  this  speech,  and  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  and  exclaimed  with  rather  too  outspoken  frank- 
ness, considering  that  Thorni  croft  was  still  present. 

"  Rosie,  I  must  take  you  to  task  a  little  about  the  way 
you  behave  to  Mr.  Thornicroft.  I  think  you  quite  forget  one 
thing — that  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  you  would  never  have 
got  away  from  San  Teodoro." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Rosie,  quickly,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I 
ever  did  get  away  !  I  was  far  happier  there  than  ever  I  have 
been  since." 

"  That  is  absurd !  You  could  not  be  happy  there,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  make  you  happy  ;  and  if  you  are  unhappy 
here,  it  is  your  own  fault !  "  and  having  thus  put  a  colophon 
upon  Rosie,  Lady  Markham  relapsed  into  silence,  feeling  she 
had  spoken  with  great  propriety. 

Thornicroft  did  not  speak,  but  he  did  not  go.  He  leant 
over  the  balcony,  and  looked  down  into  the  court  below, 
watching  one  of  the  negresses  drawing  water  up  in  a  bucket 
and  filling  large  two-eared  pitchers  from  the  depths  of  a 
hidden  well.  The  rich  blues  and  reds  of  her  cotton  dress,  her 
dusky  shining  arms  and  legs,  and  peaked  head-dress,  together 
with  the  fine  old  Moorish  arch  behind  her,  made  a  picture 
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that  Thornicroft  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  wild 
about ;  as  it  was  now,  whatever  he  might  seem  to  be  looking 
at,  his  mind's  eye  was  filled  with  the  image  of  a  Christian 
beauty  sitting  in  a  doorway  near  him ;  her  face  was  bent 
down  on  her  lap,  and  all  that  he  saw  by  stealthy  glances  was 
a  roll  of  bright  golden  hair  lying  on  her  shapely  head,  a 
flushed  cheek,  and  a  pouting  lip.  How  he  wished  Lady 
Markham  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! 

Lady  Markham  sat  quietly,  as  such  people  always  do  sifc, 
and  would  have  sat  for  hours,  had  not  her  Jew  of  a  guide 
appeared  in  the  gallery  with  a  quantity  of  wares  she  had 
commissioned  him  to  seek  out  for  her,  and  bring  on  approba- 
tion, and  away  she  went  to  cheapen  and  haggle  unobserved. 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  be  back  at  San  Teodoro  ?  " 
asked  he. 

Bosie's  heart  leapt  at  this  sign  that  he  was  not  so 
thoroughly  free  from  her  toils  as  he  tried  to  make  her  believe. 
She  sighed,  and  said  in  a  sweet  low  voice — 

"  I  do  not  know.  Yes,  I  sometimes  think  I  really  should  ; 
that  is,  you  know,  if  all  things  were  the  same  as  they  were 
then." 

"  Then,"  replied  he,  bitterly,  "  you  would  have  to  change 
again  yourself  very  much  before  that  could  be." 

"  No,  I  am  not  the  one  who  would  have  to  change  ;  I  am 
the  same  now  I  was  then." 

"  Who  would  have  to  change  then  ?  " 

"  You,  I  suppose ;   but  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it." 

"  But  I  do.  You  cannot  surely  think  that  I  like  this  state 
of  things  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  !  I  should  have  said  that  you 
did,"  said  Rosie,  very  coldly,  still  looking  down  and  tenderly 
stroking  a  pretty  soft  feather  in  her  hat. 

"But  I  do  know  ;  how  can  I  like  it  ?  Could  any  one  like 
being  cast  off  all  at  once,  barely  tolerated — nay,  treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt,  as  I  am  ?  " 

She  was  silent. 

"  And  I,  who  thought  myself  so  happy.  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  believe  in  it !  but  I  did  think  myself  so  happy." 

"  And  where  you  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course  I  was, — more  fool  I!  I  might  have 
known  how  it  would  be  well  enough.  What  chance  could  I 
have  against  Captain  Wymondham,  or  Sir  Almeric  Powers- 
court,  or  whatever  name  you  love  him  by !  " 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Thornier-eft,  how  hard  you  are  !  As  if  I  liked 
him  for  his  title  !  But  you  would  not  talk  that  way  if  you 
cared  for  me !  " 

"  Neither  would  you  treat  me  as  you  do  if  you  cared  for 
me  !  You  changed  from  the  very  moment  you  saw  Captain 
Wymondham,  and  heard  of  his  brilliant  fortunes !  " 

"  You  never  gave  me  a  chance  of  changing  ! — you  changed 
yourself  in  a  moment,  without  waiting  to  see  if  I  were  going 
to  do  so  or  not." 

This  retort  seemed  to  have  a  slight  basis  of  truth,  though 
it  was  in  reality  wholly  untrue  ;  but  Thornicroft  could  not 
know  her  secret  thoughts  and  struggles,  and  she  knew  that 
to  outward  appearance  she  had  not  changed  much  before  he 
did  ; — so  this  defence  slightly  overcame  him,  and  she  saw  that 
it  did  so. 

"How  could  I  come  near  you?  I  saw  you  engrossed 
morning,  noon,  and  night." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  replied  Miss  Denison  coldly ; 
"  you  took  your  line,  and  a  very  unkind  one  it  was,  but  we 
will  abide  by  it." 

"  No,  we  won't,  unless  you  prefer  it,"  said  Thornicroft ; 
"  but  no  doubt  you  do  so ;  in  fact  you  have  plainly  shown 
that." 

"  No,  I  have  not ;  but  it  was  evident  that  you  did,  and  so 
we  may  as  well  go  on  in  the  same  way.  You  marked  out  the 
course  you  pi'eferred  we  should  both  take  :  let  us  keep  to 
that !  " 

She  knew  her  power,  and  Thornicroft  was  no  match  for 
her ;  and  the  worst  was,  Sir  Willoughby  and  the  guide  now 
came  into  the  court  below,  followed  by  Mr.  Denison.  Sir 
Willoughby  looking  up,  caught  sight  of  Thornicroft,  and 
called  out — 

"  Will  you  go  and  see  the  haschish-eaters  to-night, 
Thornicroft  ?  Settle  it  now,  and  the  guide  will  go  and  see 
about  an  escort  for  us." 

"All  right,"  replied  Thornicroft,  "I'll  go  with  you  with 
pleasure ; "  and  then,  irritated  with  Bosie  and  her  obduracy, 
and  seizing  on  the  last  chance  of  punishing  or  melting  her,  he 
asked  if  Sir  Willoughby  had  made  any  inquiries  about  the 
steamboat  for  him. 

"  Yes,  you  must  be  at  Goletta  to-morrow  afternoon :  the 
boat  goes  about  five  o'clock, — hang  it  !  "  And  then  he  turned 
to  arrange  with  the  guide  about  the  evening's  expedition. 
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Rosie  looked  up  almost  for  the  first  time  :  he  was  looking 
mournful,  listless,  and  as  if  the  sea  already  rolled  between 
them.  Her  heart  softened,  and  she  said,  "  You  won't  go,  Mr. 
Thornicroft?" 

"  Yes,  why  should  I  stay  ?  "  He  was  hoping  for  a  gentle 
encouraging  answer ;  but  wretched  man  that  he  was,  if  he  did 
not  hear  Sir  Willoughby  coming  tramp,  tramp  up  the  little 
staircase  in  the  corner,  and  knew  that  in  another  minute  he 
would  be  beside  them. 

"  We  must  not  part  this  way,"  cried  he.  "  If  I  only  dared 
to  ask  you.  to  do  something  !  " 

"  Say  what  it  is,  and  I  will  do  it — at  least,  perhaps  I  will." 

"  And  not  be  angry  with  me  for  asking  ?  " 

"  And  not  be  angry  with  you  for  asking  !  " 

"  Be  on  the  roof  to-night  at  dusk  or  rather  later  ; — do  for 
pity's  sake ;  it  is  my  only  chance  of  putting  things  right  before 
I  go.  Do,  please,  I  implore  you  ! " 

Miss  Rosie  might  easily  have  found  time  to  answer  this 
before  Sir  Willoughby  appeared.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  if 
to  speak :  she  blushed  and  looked  down  again. 

"Just  say  yes,"  cried  Thornicroft  eagerly;  but  before  she 
could  do  so  now,  Sir  Willoughby  appeared  panting,  with  ever 
so  many  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  amulets  for  Rosie,  and  a 
man  following  with  embroidered  shawls  and  scarves  for  her  to 
choose  from.  Thornicroft  waited  while  she  turned  the  things 
over  and  over,  and  gave  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  without 
one  portion  of  reservation,  to  the  consideration  of  their 
merits. 

"  There  is  not  one  amongst  them  so  pretty  as  those  you 
have  at  home,  Mr.  Thornicroft ;  but  I  think,  dear,  I'll  take 
those,"  she  said,  condescendingly,  to  her  grandfather,  pointing 
to  a  little  pile  she  had  selected ;  and  then  she  tried  the  filigree 
bracelets  on. 

"  And  the  amulets,  what  are  they  for  ?  "  she  asked,  looking 
innocently  from  Thornicroft  to  Sir  Willoughby. 

"  Oh,  they  bring  you  good  luck." 

"  Oh,  do  they  ? — then  as  you  have  given  me  two,  I  will 
give  one  to  Mr.  Thornicroft :  he  is  going  away,  so  he  shall 
have  it.  This  is  the  prettiest, — there  Mr.  Thornicroft." 

Sir  Willoughby  saw  the  eager  smile  with  which  Thorni- 
croft received  it,  and  thought  to  himself  what  a  good  thing  it 
was  that  these  two  had  begun  to  be  civil  to  each  other  again. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Oh  Eosa  delle  rose,  o  Rosa  bella, 
Per  te  non  dormo  ne  notte  ne  giorno, 
E  sempre  penso  alia  tua  faccia  bella, 
Allo  grazie  che  hai  faccio  ritorno. 
Faccio  ritorno  alle  grazie  che  hai ; 
Ch'  io  ti  lasci,  amor  mio  non  creder  mai. 

Tuscan  Song. 

Ira  grossen  Buche  stand  geschrieben, 
Wir  sollten  uns  einander  lieben. 

Heine. 

"  PEOPLE  who  have  to  meet  lovers — no,  not  lovers,  but  other 
people  ; — well,  people  then  who  have  to  meet  other  people  on 
roofs  at  dusk,  ought  to  have  rooms  to  themelves,"  thought 
Rosie,  "  and  not  have  other  people  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
with  them  !  What  a  lot  of  times  I  have  said  the  word  people 
over  and  over  again — that  is  what  they  call  tautology.  I  don't 
think  I  could  ever  write  a  book,  for  in  a  book  you  have  to 
mind  not  to  use*  the  same  word  too  often ;  but  I  am  only 
thinking  to  myself,  so  it  does  not  matter ;  but  it  is  a  bore  to- 
have  Winifred  as  it  were  in  the  same  room  with  one." 

The  bedrooms  in  this  their  inn  at  Tunis  were  large  rooms, 
in  each  corner  of  which  a  little  bedroom,  or  rather  sleeping- 
place,  was  partitioned  off  the  main  room,  and  shut  off  com- 
pletely with  a  lockable  door.  Rosie  had  one  of  these,  and 
Winifred  the  other ;  and  between  their  two  little  rooms  there 
was  a  sitting-room,  quite  open  to  the  main  apartment,  with 
mirrors,  sofas,  and  Turkey  carpet ;  and  to  this  sacred  little 
spot,  where  all  the  best  things  in  the  house  were  brought,  you. 
mounted  by  a  little  flight  of  steps,  and  here  were  all  the 
prettiest  perforated  lace-like  arabesques  in  the  house.  Here 
she  had  been  sitting,  until  she  thought  it  was  time  to  go  to 
prepare  herself  for  her  appointment  with  Thornicroft,  which 
she  did  whilst  she  made  the  above  moral  reflections,  and 
wondered  whether  Winifred,  who  had  gone  to  bed  before 
dinner  with  a  frightfully  bad  headache,  was  really  asleep. 
She  dared  not  go  to  see  for  fear  of  disturbing  her ;  but  when, 
she  thought  it  was  dark  enough,  stole  out,  carefully  locking 
the  outer  door,  and  taking  the  key  with  her,  to  look  as  if  it 
were  fastened  from  the  inside,  lest  any  one  should  go  in  and 
miss  her.  After  all,  there  was  no  one  to  go  but  Lady  Mark- 
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ham,  for  the  others  had  gone  to  see  the  haschish-caters.  Lady 
Markham,  too;  had  retired  to  bed  soon  after  their  departure ; 
but  Lady  Markham  had  a  faculty  for  appearing  when  she  was 
not  wanted  ;  and  this  night  Rosie  did  not  wish  her  to  get  up, 
and  see  that  now,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  her  granddaughter 
was  not  in  bed,  as  she  had  declared  she  would  be,  but  stealing 
cautiously  up  to  the  roof  with  one  of  her  recently  acquired 
shawls  over  her  head.  The  roof  consisted  of  a  passage 
guarded  by  a  parapet  which  looked  down  on  the  court  and 
gallery  below,  and  numbers  of  little  oblong  platforms  on 
different  levels — some  high,  and  rather  difficult  of  access, 
some  obviously  belonging  to  the  house  she  was  in,  some 
possibly  belonging  to  the  next  one.  All  these  were  white- 
washed, and  some  divided  from  the  others  by  unsubstantial 
barricades  of  lath  and  plaster.  She  walked  along  the  passage, 
mounted  a  larger  square  piece  of  the  roof  by  an  old  chair 
placed  for  the  purpose,  and  had  hardly  done  so  when  she  saw 
a  tall  figure  approaching  her.  This  sight  made  her  instantly, 
for  the  first  time,  realize  what  she  was  doing,  and  she 
trembled  with  an  equal  alarm  lest  it  should  9r  should  not  be 
he.  She  hastily  jumped  down  again,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
flight ;  but  soon,  in  spite  of  the  dim  light,  she  saw  who  it  was, 
and  said  with  nervous  quickness,  "  I  know  I  should  not  have 
come." 

"Why  not?"  said  he,  coming  nearer;  "  surely  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  our  having  a  few  words  together.  Bless  you 
for  coming,  I  say  !  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  harm  ! — I  feel  somehow  as  if  this  was  very 
wrong,  and  I  must  go." 

"Ah,  if  we  were  friends,  you  would  not  talk  that  way." 

"  We  are  friends ;  at  least,  if  we  are  not,  it  is  your  fault, 
not  mine." 

"  We  have  not  even  shaken  hands,"  said  he. 

"  You  did  not  offer  to  do  so  ;  so  do  not  reproach  me." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  I  know  if  I  had  your 
hand  in  mine  a  minute,  I  should  want  to  keep  it ;  so  it  is  no 
use  shaking  hands,  for  you  will  not  let  me  do  that." 

Rosie  sighed,  and  said,  "  I  think  I  must  go.  Let  me  go — 
I  ought  not  to  have  come." 

"  Do  not  go — please  do  not  go  :  you  are  always  far  nicer 
on  the  roof  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  house.  How  sweet, 
how  dear  you  were  at  San  Teodoro,  and  how  I  loved  you 
then !  " 
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She  folded  her  shawl  tightly  round  her,  as  if  to  shut  in 
dangerous  recollections  ;  but  said  only,  "  I  do  not  know  why 
you  should  persist  in  thinking  me  nicer  in  one  place  than 
another,  or  at  one  time  than  another  :  I  am  always  the  same." 

"  Ah !  "  said  he,  "  you  said  then — do  you  remember  what 
you  said  then  ?  " 

"  Hush,"  cried  she,  "  hush,  please.  Don't  remind  me ;  do 
not  try  to  make  me  say  again  what  I  should  not  have  said 
then." 

"  Oh,  Rosie,  dear  Rosie !  how  cruel,  how  tantalizing  you 
are  !  Be  merciful :  go  and  leave  me  if  you  love  any  one  more 
than  you  love  me  !  That  is  all  I  beg.  But  if  you  stay,  you 
must  be  mine,  and  mine  for  ever,  past  the  power  of  changing 
again." 

"  I  never  changed,"  said  she  gently,  bending  forward  over 
the  wall ;  "  what  I  said  to  you  was  true  then,  and  is  just  as 
true  now ;  I  only  tried  to  change — that  is,  not  to  like  you  so 
much ;  but  I  found  trying  was  of  no  use,  for  I  cannot  help 
doing  so." 

But  while  she  was  still  speaking,  and  he  was  coming  full 
of  delight  to  her  side,  there  was  a  noise  and  commotion  in  the 
court  below;  and  both  of  them  looking  anxiously  over  the 
parapet  saw  to  their  dismay  Mr.  Denison  and  Sir  Willoughby 
Markham  standing  below,  surrounded  by  their  guides,  escort, 
and  a  host  of  servants  with  flickering  candles.  The  guide 
was  paying  the  escort;  and  while  they  were  looking,  the 
servants  began  to  show  the  gentlemen  their  way  to  the  corner 
in  which  was  the  little  spiral  staircase. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Thornicroft,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  dare  not  go  to 
my  room, — I  could  not  get  into  it  before  they  came  up,  for  I 
locked  it." 

"  Never  mind,  dearest.  Peep  over ;  you  know  where  their 
rooms  are,  and  it  will  all  be  safe  enough  when  you  have  once 
seen  them  go  in." 

She  obeyed  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  when  they  got  to 
the  gallery  and  close  to  their  bedrooms,  Sir  Willoughby 
exclaimed,  "Who  will  go  on  the  roof  with  me  and  have 
a  cigar  ?  I  suppose  it  won't  do  to  smoke  here,  or  we  shall 
give  the  girls  the  benefit !  Let  me  see,  their  door  is  shut,  but 
their  windows  are  open." 

The  negress  gave  him  a  light,  and  then  put  their  candles 
in  their  rooms,  while  he  and  Mr.  Denison  turned  to  go  upstairs 
on  to  the  roof. 
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Rosie  was  in  the  greatest  alarm.  "Is  there  any  place," 
said  she,  "  where  they  won't  see  me  ?  Oh,  please  think 
for  me." 

He  led  her  across  the  roof,  and  then  tip  a  higher  platform, 
then  slipping  over  a  parapet  partly  covered  with  vines,  which 
looked  as  if  it  divided  their  house  from  another,  they  were, 
though  quite  close  to  the  second  couple  who  now  appeared  on 
the  roof,  tolerably  well  concealed  from  their  sight.  She 
trembled  so  that  he  only  got  her  where  she  was  by  half 
carrying,  half  guiding  her.  Her  tears  were  streaming  down 
her  face.  He  felt  she  sobbed,  but  dared  not  even  whisper  one 
word  to  soothe  her,  so  near  were  they  to  the  others.  He 
gently  stroked  her  silky  hair,  and  seeking  her  hand,  held  it 
firmly  in  his,  as  a  token  that  he  would  never  desert  her. 

How  she  started  when  she  heard  her  grandfather  say, 
"  What  is  that  white  thing  there  ?  " 

"It  is  Rosamond's  handkerchief,"  replied  her  father. 
"  Dropped  it,  I  suppose,  when  we  came  up  this  afternoon 
to  hear  that  Muezzin,  or  whatever  they  call  him,  scolding 
away  at  the  sun.  Good  gracious  !  what  rubbish  they  talk 
about  that  ceremony  at  home  ;  why  you  would  think  it  the 
most  poetical  thing  in  the  world  !  " 

"It  is  quite  as  sensible  as  deafening  you  with  guns,  as 
they  do  in  the  navy." 

"Oh,  I  can  stand  a  noise,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  com- 
placently, as  if  he  thought  that  put  him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
superiority.  "What  a  heavenly  evening  this  is,  is  it  not, 
Paul  ?  Is  not  the  air  sweet  ?  " 

"  I  only  smell  your  cigar  at  present." 
"  They  are  very  nice  in  the  open  air,"  remarked  Sir  Wil- 
loughby. 

"  Very,"  answered  his  son-in-law,  climbing  a  little  higher. 
Sir  Willoughby,  with  no  idea  that  Mr.  Denison  went  away 
to  avoid  the  smell  of  smoke,  followed  him,  and  peering  across 
the  roof  in  the  direction  in  which  he  saw  that  he  was  looking, 
said,  "  What  are  you  looking  at,  Denison  ?  What  is  it  ?  An 
interesting  couple,  I  declare !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Denison,  for  he  caught  a  sound  of 
rustling  apparel,  as  if  the  two  people  whom  he  saw  in  the 
distance  had  heard,  and  were  moving. 

"Tat,  tut,  tut,"  said  Sir  Willougby;  "don't  be  afraid  of 
their  hearing.  They  would  not  understand  if  they  did  ; — that 
is  the  beauty  of  these  outlandish  places." 
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They  stayed  on  the  roof  some  time,  without  going  any 
nearer  to  the  two  dusky  distant  figures  who  moved  gradually 
further  away,  and  then  Sir  Willoughby  went  into  his  room. 
TTc  heard  that  Lady  Markham  was  awake,  and  went  into  her 
little  box  of  a  bed-room  and  told  her  what  a  "  sell "  the  haschish- 
eating  had  been.  They  had  not  been  able  to  stay  it  out ; 
indeed  Thornicroft  had  run  away  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
performance.  How  they  had  come  home  with  an  escort  of 
fifteen  men,  all  with  bare  scimitars,  not  being  safe  with  one 
less,  according  to  the  guide !  How  this  was  the  most  dangerous 
town  he  had  ever  seen,  for  any  one  with  a  plank  to  help  him 
to  cross  the  narrow  streets  could  run  from  roof  to  roof  half 
across  Tunis.  "  The  bey  is  on  our  roof  now,  my  dear,"  he 
added,  "  with  one  of  his  wives,  just  taking  her  a  walk  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening."  But  this  concluded  the  conversation, 
for  Lady  Markham  was  cross  with  him,  and  said  she  would 
"  listen  to  no  such  immorality." 

Mr.  Denison,  too,  came  down,  and  having  seen  Sir  Wil- 
^uhgby  off  to  bed,  went  and  tried  the  door  of  the  girls'  room. 
"  Poor  little  things,"  thought  he,  when  he  found  it  was 
locked,  "  they  are  no  doubt  fast  asleep.  I  declare  as  one 
grows  older,  one  gets  very  hasty  and  suspicious,  but  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul  I  rejoice  to  find  I  was  wrong."  So  he 
went  to  his  own  room,  locked  his  door  too,  and  sat  down  to 
read  awhile.  He  had  read  perhaps  two  hours,  when  his 
candle  suddenly  went  out.  He  got  up  and  stretched  himself, 
and  thought  now  he  must  go  to  bed,  but  then  he  heard  a  little 
noise,  and  stopped  to  listen.  His  room  was  close  to  the  corner 
in  which  were  the  stairs  leading  to  the  roof,  and  down  these 
some  one  was  now  slowly  coming.  Perhaps  this  by  itself 
might  have  escaped  his  attention ;  but  immediately  after  he 
heard  a  key  put  in  a  lock,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  in 
renewed  anxiety,  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  little  grey  figure 
steal  into  the  girls'  room.  He  started  back  in  great  surprise, 
for  though  Winifred  was  the  one  whom  he  suspected,  this 
figure  looked  much  more  like  Rosie  in  height. 

He  determined  he  would  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  door  unfastened,  hurried  after  the 
suspicious-looking  little  personage.  He  went  cautiously  along 
the  gallery.  The  key  was  now  left  ontside.  He  opened  the 
door  gently,  and  went  into  their  sitting-room.  He  did  not 
know  which  was  his  daughter's  room,  so  was  obliged  to  trust 
to  chance,  and  by  accident  knocked  at  Winifred's  door  first. 
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"  Who  is  there  ?  "  said  she,  in  a  very  frightened  voice. 

"  It  is  I.     Are  you  in  bed  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  bed." 

"  Are  you  undressed  ?  "  said  he,  wishful  to  find  out  if  she 
had  made  a  hasty  retreat  on  hearing  him. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  undressed ;  my  head  has  ached 
so  much  all  the  evening  that  I  have  never  ventured  to  move." 

"  Could  you  give  me  a  light,  if  you  have  one  there  ?  Mine 
has  gone  out, — that  is  all." 

She  gave  him  a  candle,  and  he  went  to  Rosie's  door.  He 
did  not  knock,  for  just  as  he  was  going  to  do  so  he  heard  a 
tiny  little  snore — such  an  innocent,  open-hearted  snore  as  to 
inspire  confidence  instantaneously.  He  quietly  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  Winifred's  candle  that  Rosie 
was  lying  fast  asleep,  her  fingers  curled  up  in  the  soft  help- 
lessness of  childhood,  and  one  rosy  foot  peeping  from  under- 
neath the  counterpane.  The  other  was  hid  within,  because  it 
had  a  shoe  and  stocking  on,  which  she  had  not  had  time  to 
put  off  before  he  got  into  her  room. 

All  was  so  still,  so  peaceful,  so  perfectly  abandoned  to 
sleep,  that  trembling  lest  she  should  awake,  poor  child !  ho 
shaded  the  light  from  her  face  and  crept  away,  utterly 
ashamed  of  himself  for  ever  having  doubted  her. 

"  Then  it  was  Winifred,"  thought  he,  "  and  Thoruicroft 
too,  I  suppose.  But  what  they  do  is  of  course  their  own 
affair ;  and  if  I  had  not  for  a  moment  fancied  that  it  was 
Rosie  unlocking  that  door,  I  should  not  have  pried  into  their 
concerns.  He  is  going  away  to-morrow,  and  she  is  unhappy  ; 
but  why  they  carry  on  their  courtship  in  this  unpleasantly 
underhand  manner  I  cannot  imagine,  nor  do  I  like  it.  If  h( 
loves  her,  why  does  he  not  speak  out  like  a  man  ?  He  car 
have  no  doubt  about  her  liking  for  him,  I  should  imagine 
when  she  condescends  to  act  in  this  way.  Let  me  see,  I  gc 
back  to  India  in  February,  next  year.  Heigho  1  I  wisb 
February  was  here  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

MR.  DENISON  looked  round  the  table  next  morning,  thinking, 
poor  man,  that  he  was  able  to  read  the  faces  of  those  who  sat 
by  his  side  !  First  he  gave  his  attention  to  Winifred,  because 
she  was  the  one  whose  face  he  expected  to  tell  the  most,  and 
she  was  the  one  he  loved  the  most.  She  was  very  pale,  and 
her  eyes  looked  heavy.  He  thought  it  was  all  because  Thorni- 
croft  was  going  away,  and  at  once  cut  away  the  excuse  that 
she  had  not  quite  got  rid  of  her  headache  by  declaring  in  his 
own  mind  that  she  had  never  had  one. 

Thornicroft  was  next  her.  He  looked  much  as  usual — 
rather  grave,  rather  quiet ;  but  he  was  packing,  and  that  will 
make  any  one  look  careworn.  Rosie  was  bright,  beaming, 
happy,  radiant  in  complexion,  and  evidently  light-hearted. 

"  I  wish  that  girl  would  show  more  feeling  !  "  thought  her 
father.  "  She  must  know  Winifred  is  worried  and  unhappy 
about  something.  She  must  see  she  is  looking  ill  and  eating 
nothing ;  and  no  doubt,  as  girls  tell  everything  to  each  other, 
knows  why.  She  might  be  kinder."  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  tell  her  so,  and  hear  what  she  had  to  say  about  it  after 
breakfast,  and  get  her  to  help  him  to  put  matters  on  a  better 
footing.  And  then,  having  decided  on  this  line  of  action,  he 
sat  silently,  filling  up  the  time  by  comparing  the  looks  of  the 
two  girls.  Winifred,  sad,  pale,  with  her  delicately  formed 
oval  face,  breathing  refinement  in  every  line  and  feature  ;  her 
soft  brown  hair,  which  adjusted  itself  of  its  own  accord  to  her 
head,  lying  in  pliant  coils,  as  if  it  had  never  known  one 
rebellious  moment;  her  true  grey  eyes  beaming  with  an 
expression  of  kindliness  and  trust  only  to  be  found  in  creatures 
higher  in  some  repects  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  man. 
No  one  could  come  within  Winifred's  range  without  loving 
her,  and  no  one  could  love  her  without  feeling  better  for 
doing  so. 

Rosie  looked  like  her  own  name-flower — soft,  sweet,  and 
bright.  Her  eyes  sparkled  ;  so  did  her  hair.  It  was  none  of 
your  well-regulated,  thoroughly  broken-in  hair ;  it  had  a 
tendency  to  break  loose  and  twist  itself  up  into  little  curls  of 
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its  own  making.  There  was  a  tiny  one  on  her  forehead  now, 
which  looked  like  a  little  gold  ring,  and  resisted  all  attempts 
to  reduce  it  to  order.  Rosio  had  no  secrets  evidently — no 
cares — no  thought  beyond  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment. 

Thornicroft,  like  the  rest,  spoke  little,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  away  from  the  breakfast- table  went  off  to  pack  his 
sketches,  Winifred  following  him  by  request  to  hunt  him  up 
some  thin  tissue  paper  which  she  had  promised  him  for  their 
protection. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  "  thought  Mr.  Denison,  "  how  fond 
she  is  of  him,  and  how  ill  and  miserable  she  looks ;  but  I  wish 
she  would  not  have  those  meetings  with  him." 

Rosie  was  going  away  also,  but  her  father  stopped  her  by 
asking  if  she  had  any  reason  to  think  there  was  any  engage- 
ment between  Thornicroft  and  Winifred.  Rosie  suspected 
that  he  had  discovered  something  in  a  moment,  and  not 
knowing  what  answer  it  might  be  most  prudent  to  give,  hung 
her  head  and  coloured,  and  said,  "  Don't  ask  me,  papa  !  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know.  What  mak«s  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  almost  sure  that  there  is ;  and  I  want  to 
know  why  they  keep  it  secret,  and  why  they  do  not  see  each 
other  openly  when  they  have  so  many  opportunities." 

"  They  are  seeing  each  other  openly — look !  "  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  balcony  above,  where  the  two  were  talking 
now,  and  apparently  talking  earnestly, — though,  had  truth 
been  known,  it  was  but  about  a  missing  piece  of  string. 

"  Rosie,  you  are  in  Winifred's  confidence,  and  I  am  not ; 
do  get  her  to  give  up  all  secret  meetings,  and  to  let  me,  as 
her  guardian,  speak  to  him,  and  have  the  affair  put  on  a 
straightforward  footing.  I  cannot  understand  Winifred's 
acting  in  this  way  !  " 

"  Dear  papa,  do  not  be  angry  with  Winifred  ;  you  do  not 
know  how  many  things  she  has  to  put  her  out." 

"  I  only  know  this,  Rosa,  that  if  you  acted  as  she  is  acting 
at  present,  I  should  be  seriously  displeased." 

"  Then  you  do  know  something  about  it  ?  "  said  Rosie, 
timidly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  met  him  at  a  very  improper  time  last 
night,  and  he  made  some  very  awkward  excuses  when  he  ran 
away  and  left  us  to  keep  his  appointment  with  her.  But  you 
know  about  it  ! " 

"  I  do,"  said  Rosie,  sadly,  "  but  please  say  nothing  to  her ; 
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lie  is   going  away  to-day,   and    she    looks    so    thoroughly 
miserable." 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  speak  to  her  :  I  am  her  guardian." 

"  If  you  do,  you  will  cause  her  more  troubles ;  that  is  why 
she  was  so  afraid  of  your  knowing  about  it.  Wait  at  any  rate 
a  little  longer." 

"  Come,  good  people,"  cried  Sir  Willoughby,  who  never  let 
any  of  them  rest  for  very  long  together,  "  let  us  have  some- 
thing settled  about  passing  the  day.  Which  of  us  is  going  to 
the  Bardo  (the  bey's  palace)  ?  " 

"Not  I,  alas !  "  said  Thornicroft,  looking  over  from  above  ; 
"  my  day  is  disposed  of  far  less  pleasantly." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Thornicroft !  "  cried  Lady  Markham,  "  let  this 
boat  go  without  you,  and  take  the  next ;  go  with  ns  to-day, 
please  do !  Let  us  have  a  few  more  days  all  together  before 
the  party  is  broken  up." 

"  Don't  ask  me.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  feel  going  ?  Do 
not  make  it  more  difficult  to  me  than  it  is  already." 

Tired  of  raising  their  voices  so  as  to  make  them  audible  in 
the  gallery,  they  all  strolled  upstairs  to  finish  their  conversa- 
tion, whilst  Thornicroft  packed  his  sketches  there,  and  levied 
contributions  of  string  and  brown  paper  wherever  he  could. 

Winifred  had  a  really  bad  headache,  which  was  to-day  no 
better  than  it  had  been  the  day  before.  It  quite  prevented 
her  from  taking  much  part  in  the  conversation,  and  laid  her 
more  and  more  open  to  all  Mr.  Denison's  suspicions.  Afraid 
of  seeming  ungratefully  indifferent  to  Mr.  Thornicroft's  de- 
parture, she  added  to  the  pain  she  suffered  by  running  about 
to  get  things  to  help  him,  and  said  as  well  as  she  could, 
"  Why  not  stay  as  long  as  we  do  ?  and  then  the  yacht  would 
take  you  to  some  more  civilized  place  from  which  to  begin 
your  journey  home." 

Thornicroft's  decision,  however,  was  immovable,  and  it 
was  fixed  that  Sir  Willoughby  should  drive  down  to  Goletta 
with  him  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  see  him  on  board,  and 
the  others  would  go  to  the  Bardo. 

"Shall  you  be  well  enough  to  go  with  us,  Winifred?" 
inquired  Lady  Markham;  "we  shall  not  go  until  we  have 
seen  Mr.  Thornicroft  off,  of  course." 

"No,  thank  you,  I  had  rather  not  go  ;  I  could  not  enjoy  it." 

"  Then  we  shall  be  three — you  and  I  Paul,  and  Rosie." 

"  I  had  rather  not  go  either,"  said  Rosie.  "  I  could  not 
leave  Winifred  quite  alone." 

U 
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"  Oh,  please  do  not  give  up  going  on  my  account,  for  if 
my  head  does  not  get  better  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

"  Oh,  but  I  want  to  write  to  Almeric,"  said  Rosie,  "  and 
that  will  take  me  a  long,  long  time  to  do, — all  the  time  you 
are  away,  for  people  expect  such,  long  letters  from  abroad." 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant' st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper ! 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

"  WHERE  is  Miss  Lace  ?  "  asked  Sir  Willoughby  as  soon  as  he 
returned  from  Goletta  ; — he,  like  the  rest,  imagined  there  was 
a  love  affair  between  her  and  Thornicroft,  and  had  been 
thinking  of  it  all  the  way  home,  and  making  up  his  mind  to 
be  very  kind  to  her  if  he  found  her  in  bad  spirits  when  he  got 
back.  "  Where  is  Miss  Lace,  I  say  ?  "  But  there  was  no  one 
at  hand  who  understood  English,  so  he  went  upstairs  to  seek 
her. 

While  he  was  going,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
perhaps  see  the  steamer  which  now  contained  poor  Thornicroft 
from  the  roof,  and  if  it  was  gone  or  going,  and  that  he  had 
better  go  and  look  without  Winifred  knowing  anything  about 
it.  But  when  he  got  on  the  roof,  she  was  there  too,  and  he 
was  so  taken  aback  that  he  coloured  and  felt  quite  guilty,  and 
told  himself  that  he  might  have  known  very  well  that  the 
poor  thing  would  be  there  trying  to  get  a  last  look  at  him,  \ 
and  that  it  was  just  like  his  stupidity  to  go  blundering  up 
too,  when  she  was  very  likely  having  a  good  cry.  When  he 
ventured  to  look  up,  he  saw  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  looked 
better  than  she  had  done  for  days,  and  anything  but  like  a 
woebegone  damsel. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Thornicroft's  boat?  "  said  she,  looking  into 
the  distance  with  eyes  undimmed  by  any  tears. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it ;  and  keep  up  your  heart,  my  pet,  for  we 
shall  soon  be  after  him." 

She  looked  up  in  some  surprise,  but  said,  "  We  shall  miss 
him  very  much." 

"  Very ;  he  is  an  uncommonly  nice  fellow,  and  it  seems  a 
shame  to  let  him.  go  that  long  journey  all  alone.  If  I  had 
been  a  certain  young  lady,  who  shall  be  nameless,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  go  with  him." 
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"  Do  you  mean  me  ?  "  replied  she,  smiling,  and  puzzled  by 
his  mysterious  words  and  significant  looks.  "  I  like  him  very 
much  indeed,  but  I  don't  quite  want  to  go  away  with  him." 

He  did  not  believe  her,  but  thought,  "  She  is  like  the  rest 
of  her  sex — she  won't  confess  a  thing  until  there  is  no  hiding 
it."  He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  together  they  watched  the 
boat  in  silence.  "  They  are  off  now  ! "  cried  he,  after  some 
time,  "  and,  by  Jove,  isn't  that  my  wife  down  there  speaking  ? 
I  am  sure  I  hear  her  voice."  He  looked  over  the  parapet,  and 
saw  her  with  Mr.  Denison  in  the  court  below,  and  called  them 
up  to  see  the  boat  go.  It  was  off  now  in  earnest,  and  they 
watched  the  smoke  curling  and  uncurling  far  away  in  the  bay. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thornicroft,"  said  Lady  Markham,  "  what  a 
fine  fellow  he  was,  and  how  we  shall  miss  him  !  I  declare  you 
none  of  you  look  half  so  sorry  about  his  going  as  you  ought 
to  do ;  I  don't  believe  any  of  you  care !  " 

Just  what  Mr.  Denison  was  thinking !  Here  was  Winifred 
sitting  looking  as  happy  as  possible, — no  signs  of  tears,  no 
more  headache.  She  had  expressed  a  certain  amount  of 
regret,  but  that  done,  she  began  watching  all  the  different 
minarets  to  see  the  funny  little  figures  popping  up  to  be  ready 
for  the  sunset,  and  was  now  so  given  over  to  this  new  idea, 
that  she  had  hardly  time,  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  fast- 
disappearing  boat. 

"Where  is  Rosie,  by-the-by?"  asked  Sir  Willoughby, 
who  seldom  let  so  much  time  pass  without  inquiring  for  her. 

"  In  our  room,  writing  to  Captain  Wymondham,"  answered 
Winifred ;  "  but  she  must  have  finished  now.  I  will  go  and 
bring  her." 

The  letter  Rosie  had  been  writing  was  not  to  Captain 
Wymondham,  but  to  Winifred  herself;  and  when  she  went 
down  she  found  it  appropriately  placed  on  the  pincushion  in 
Rosie's  little  dark  den  of  a  room.  It  was  as  follows : — 

"  MY  DEAR  WINIFRED, 

"  Do  not  let  them  be  angry  with  me  when  they  hear 
what  I  have  done.  I  have  been  very  miserable,  and  have  felt 
how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  have  to  marry  Captain  Wymond- 
ham, when  there  was  some  one  else  in  the  world  whom  I 
loved  so  much  better.  You  none  of  you  liked  Almeric,  so  you 
must  not  blame  me  for  coming  round  to  your  opinion.  I 
could  not  have  borne  to  have  been  spoken  to  about  it,  and  so 
I  have  gone  away  with  him ;  and  when  we  all  meet  again,  I 
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hope  they  will  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  forgiven  me. 
We  are  going  to  England,  and  shall  be  married  at  the  first 
place  we  come  to ;  and  you  must  please  do  all  you  can  to  put 
them  in  a  good  humour  about  it,  and  write  at  once  to  tell  mo 
how  they  take  it. 

"  Yours,  dear  Winifred, 

"ROSAMOND  DENISON. 

"I  hope  your  headache  will  soon  be  better.     You  know 
none  of  you  liked  Almeric,  and  you  all  liked  Mr.  Thornicroft." 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

Das  gelbe  Laub  erzittert, 
Es  fallen  die  Blatter  herab, 
Ach,  alles  was  hold  und  lieblich, 
Verwelkt  und  sinkt  ins  Grab. 

Heine. 

All  flowers  will  droop  in  absence  of  the  sun 
That  waked  their  sweets.  Dryden. 

THE  bright  yellow  leaves  were  fluttering  and  falling  as  the 
October  wind  played  gently  amongst  the  trees, — gently  now, 
but  with  a  more  than  hinted-at  reserve  of  strength  which 
would  ere  many  weeks  were  over  leave  all  naked  and  bare. 
Now,  everything  was  sunny,  and  as  yet  the  autumn  gold 
flickered  and  sparkled,  and  little  points  of  scarlet  intensified 
its  brightness,  and  coming  desolation  and  decay  could  not 
have  been  dreamt  of,  had  not  each  year's  experience  taught 
what  was  in  store. 

One  solitary  figure  was  walking  in  a  long  country  lane 
shaded  by  high  trees,  and  up  which  the  frosty  sun  streamed 
in  one  long  dusty  golden  ray.  It  was  a  girl,  very  young  and 
beautiful,  but  whose  appearance  was  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
this  mellow  autumn  landscape,  which  to  suit  it  required  a  face 
for  which  happy  love  had  played  the  part  of  the  sun,  and 
ripened  to  a  rosy  flush  of  content  and  peace.  She  looked 
more  like  one  of  the  pure  white  flowers  of  early  spring,  which 
force  their  way  through  the  cold  dark  earth  only  to  shrink 
and  hang  their  heads  at  the  rude  blasts  they  encounter  in  the 
strange  world  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Helen  Morris — for  Helen  it  was — had  had  but  a  poor  lifo 
of  it,  and  but  a  wintry  sun  to  warm  herself  by.  The  love  she 
thought  she  had  gained  had  soon  failed  her;  and  though  she 
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had  straggled  through,  the  illness  which  seven  or  eight  months 
ago  had  so  nearly  ended  her  existence,  she  often  thought  it 
was  a  cruel  kindness  to  let  her  keep  a  life  from  which  every 
possibility  of  happiness  was  now  taken.  The  MacScumbles 
had  nursed  her  night  and  day  for  weeks  as  tenderly  as  if  she 
had  been  their  own  child.  For  weeks  her  life  had  been 
despaired  of ;  and  when,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  she  had  won  her 
way  back  from  the  edge  of  the  grave,  she  had  had  a  relapse 
which  was  nearly  as  alarming  as  her  first  illness. 

They  never  knew  the  reason  of  it,  but  sometimes  Mrs. 
MacScumble  thought  they  had  done  very  unwisely  to  let  the 
children  spend  so  much  time  in  her  room  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  when  it  had  happened ;  but  she  had  seemed  so  much 
better  that  day,  and  the  poor  things  were  so  fond  of  her,  and 
so  "  set  up  "  with  the  news  that  their  dear  Mr.  Thornicroft  had 
married  a  great  heiress,  that  there  was  no  holding  them  back 
from  her  room,  and  they  had  sat  the  better  part  of  the  morning 
on  her  bed,  and  "no  doubt  had  fairly  talked  her  to  death." 
They  kept  them  out  of  the  way  for  the  future,  but  they  might 
safely  have  let  them  be  with  her,  for  after  hearing  their  news 
she  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  seemed  hopelessly  indifferent 
as  to  whether  she  got  well  or  not.  Townley  was  a  great  deal 
about  the  house  just  then,  and  Mr.  MacScumbJe  thought  it 
would  be  "  only  right  if  he  went  and  read  a  few  prayers  to 
her,"  which  he  did.  She  listened  attentively  enough,  and 
thanked  him,  with  a  look  in  her  face  as  if  she  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  same  world  as  they  did. 

People  do  not  die  when  or  how  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  she 
slowly  recovered  enough  to  walk  about  with  a  dreamy  other- 
world  kind  of  look  in  her  eyes,  and  a  fatal  fragility  in  her 
appearance. 

"  She'll  do  in  time,"  said  Mr.  MacScumble  to  his  wife ; 
"  but  she  must  be  well  handled ;  and,  Justina,  you  must  get 
some  one  to  teach  those  two  rough  bairns  of  yours  till  she  has 
come  round  again ;  and  mind  you  are  not  to  contradict  her  in 
any  one  thing." 

That  was  rather  hard,  for  one  of  the  very  first  wishes  she 
expressed  was  to  bo  allowed  to  go  home  until  well  enough  to 
do  her  duty  by  the  children.  She  thought  the  country  air  and 
quiet  might  restore  her,  and  she  did  so  dread  seeing  Thorni- 
croft, or she  could  not  say  his  wife.  She  asked  to  see 

Mr.  Townley  alone,  and  then  told  him  all  that  he  did  not  know- 
already  of  her  life  since  she  first  met  Thornicroft :  how  kind 
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he  had  been  to  her ;  how  she  was  afraid,  now  that  she  looked 
back  on  all,  that  he  had  never  really  loved  her ;  how  she  had 
half  feared  that  even  when  she  had  accepted  him,  and  of  the 
vow  she  had  then  made.  This  vow  it  was  her  firm  intention 
to  keep,  and  she  wished  Townley  also  to  renew  his  promise 
never  to  reveal  anything  which  she  had  told  him  about  herself 
or  Thornicroffc.  This,  she  said,  was  why  she  had  sent  for 
him  :  he  was  never  to  show  by  word,  look,  or  sign  that  he 
knew  anything  of  her  or  her  marriage,  but  to  let  her  hide 
herself  and  her  secret  from  all  the  world. 

"  But,  Helen,"  interposed  Townley,  "you  forget  one  thing ; 
it  is  your  duty  to  speak.  This  Miss  Denison  ought  to  know ; 
you  have  no  right  to  assist  Thornicroft  to  deceive  her !  " 

"  It  is  no  use  to  speak  now,  when  it  is  done.  She  thinks 
she  is  married,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  very  good  and  kind  to 
her,  and  make  her  happy ;  but  we  know  that  no  happiness 
can  come  of  telling  what  he  has  done,  for  he  can  never  be 
anything  to  me  now  !  I  know  all  you  are  going  to  say,"  added 
she,  impatiently  ;  "  and  I  should  no  doubt  agree  with  you  in 
any  case  but  this ;  but  this  is  quite  different,  for  I  made  a 
vow  to  hide  myself  silently  away  if  ever  I  saw  he  wished  it, 
and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  it.  I  may  be  acting 
very  wrongly,  but  please  do  not  make  me  feel  that  I  am  doing 
so  too  much,  for  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  You  are  acting  very  wrongly — to  yourself,  to  him,  and 
to  her." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Townley,  look  here  !  "  and  she  held  up  her 
transparent  hands  between  him  and  the  light :  "  Am  I  to  di-ag 
him  down  with  shame,  and  make  her  poor  young  life  wretched, 
and  my  own  more  so  than  ever  ?  Why  should  I  embitter  the 
few  months  of  life  which  are  left  to  me  ? — you  see  how  few 
they  will  be !  Let  me  keep  my  word.  I  have  had  pain 
enough  about  him  without  having  any  more.  This  would  be 
too  much  for  me." 

He  was  now  thinking  only  of  her  fearfully  delicate-looking 
hands  :  he  held  one  up  aojain,  and  looked  questioningly  in  her 
face,  which  was  pale  indeed,  but  had  nothing  very  alarming 
in  it. 

"  Never  mind  about  it,"  said  she,  answering  his  thoughts  ; 
"  I  am  not  unhappy, — indeed  I  do  not  wish  it  otherwise." 

"  Oh,  Helen  dear,  how  you  talk  !  You  have  been  ill,  and  of 
course  are  pale  and  thin,  but  you  will  soon  be  well  again." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she ;  "  but  I  think  not.     When  I  am  dead, 
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yon  may,  if  yon  think  it  well,  go  and.  tell  him  that  I  lived  a 
little  longer  than  he  perhaps  thought  I  did ;  and  then,  if  he 
likes,  he  can  make  some  excuse  to  Miss  Denison,  and  marry 
her  over  again  to  make  it  legal;  and  she,  poor  thing,  need 
never  know  why ;  but  I  advise  you  never  to  make  him  unhappy 
by  telling  him." 

She  could  talk  thus  calmly  without  a  tear  or  word  of 
regret ;  but  Townley  could  not,  and  took  refuge  in  silence. 
She  had  shed  tears  enough  ere  this,  and  now  the  regret  was 
not  so  much  for  the  man  who  had  treated  her  so  cruelly,  but 
for  the  man  she  had  so  loved,  and  lost,  long  ago.  She  saw 
that  Townley  felt  that  he  was  not  free  to  tell  her  secrets  if 
she  chose  to  impose  silence,  but  that  he  was  anything  but 
satisfied. 

"  You  know  what  I  wish,  Mr.  Townley ;  and  you  promise, 
don't  you  ?  "  said  she. 

"I  know  and  I  promise ;  but  you  forget  one  thing, — yon 
yourself  may  find  that  you  must  either  give  up  your  good 
name  or  tell  it." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  that ;  I  shall  keep  my  word  to  him  at 
any  cost,  and  you  must  act  in  the  same  spirit.  Never  let  him 
know ;  meet  him  as  usual,  and  say  nothing." 

"  Meet  him  as  usual !  You  surely  don't  suppose  I  will  see 
him  ?  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  either  him  or  his — or 
anybody  belonging  to  him !  I'll  leave  London,  and  go  into 
the  country  somewhere,  where  I  may  never  have  the  pain  the 
sight  of  his  face  would  give  me." 

"  And  yon  nsed  to  love  him  so  much !  "  said  Helen 
reproachfully. 

"  I  did  not  know  him ;  I  was  deceived,  and  thought  he  was 
a  good  and  noble  fellow,  until  I  began  to  see  how  he  was 
treating  you,  and  now  I  look  upon  him  as " 

"Hush!"  said  Helen,  appeal  ingly ;  "he  thought  I  was 
dead." 

"  But,  Helen,  yon — you  even,  who  are  so  good  and  forgiving, 
cannot  mean  to  say  you  like  him  still ;  you  cannot  think  well 
of  him  now  ?  " 

"I  don't  kno\r  about  thinking  well  of  him;  never  mind 
about  that ;  but  yon  know  I  did  love  him  very  much  !  " 

"  Well  ?  "  exclaimed  he. 

"  Well,  one  does  not  change  in  those  things,"  was  her 
answer. 

She  had  had  her  way,  and  had  gone  into  the  country 
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when  well  enough  to  travel  so  far,  and  had  been  kindly 
received  by  her  mother,  who  had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
of  asking  her  what  she  had  done  with  her  "  nice  little  bit  o' 
money."  Lucky  it  was  for  Helen  that  Thornicroft  had 
returned  it  with  that  borrowed  from  Mr.  MacScumble,  and 
that  Townley  had  got  it  well  invested  for  her  !  That  money 
made  an  immense  difference  to  Helen's  comfort  in  her  mother's 
house.  In  the  first  place,  it  partly  reconciled  Mrs.  Morris  to 
Thornicroft's  treachery,  for  if  all  had  gone  right  he  would 
have  had  the  "handling  of  it"  instead  of  Mrs.  Morris;  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  "represented  something,  and  was  by  no 
means  to  be  despised."  Helen  arranged  to  pay  her  mother  a 
pound  a  week  while  with  her,  which  at  once  made  the  old 
lady  wish  to  keep  her,  and,  oddly  enough,  made  her  sober  too, 
for  she  did  not  wish  to  spend  a  pound  a  week  in  drinkables 
in  addition  to  what  she  spent  already,  so  she  began  to  save  it ; 
and  having  once  begun  to  see  golden  coins  accumulate,  began 
to  grudge  spending  any  of  her  own  either,  on  a  thing  she 
could  after  all  very  well  do  without,  and  so  saved  both.  It 
seemed  to  mount  up  very  fast,  and  she  began  to  have  visions  of 
coming  wealth,  and  to  give  her  mind  to  the  question  whether 
it  was  better  to  buy  fields  or  houses,  and  to  hold  her  head  high 
in  the  village  as  a  person  of  property. 

Helen  was  very  far  from  strong  when  she  came,  nor  did 
she  improve  in  health  so  rapidly  as  she  ought  to  have  done. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  much  alone,  but  she  liked  it :  with  such 
secrets  as  she  had  to  keep  to  herself,  she  could  only  form  a 
half- friendship  with  any  one ;  and  those  she  saw,  felt  she  must 
have  some  sorrow  eating  away  her  life  which  they  must  not 
inquire  about ;  so  she  sought  the  company  of  none  but  the 
sick  or  unhappy,  with  whom  she  passed  many  an  hour,  com- 
forting them  as  she  had  never  been  able  to  comfort  herself. 

To-day  she  was  unusually  depressed  in  spirits.  She  walked 
slowly  on,  her  thoughts  taking  their  colouring  from  all  she 
saw  around  her  ; — no  very  cheerful  colouring,  for  to  her  mind 
everything  she  saw  had  the  doom  of  death  stamped  plainly  on 
it ;  so  she  felt  had  she.  She  held  up  her  thin  white  hand  to 
the  light,  as  she  often  did  now,  and  dropped  it  mournfully  at 
the  thought  that  when  the  death  which  was  coming  came,  no 
one  in  the  world  would  miss  her  much,  or  grieve  for  her  loss. 
Some  poor  sick  people  in  the  village  might  perhaps  feel  it  a 
little,  but  they  would  soon  find  some  one  else  to  read  and  talk 
to  them  quite  as  well  as  she  had  ever  done.  "  Poor  mother 
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and  the  MacScumbles  will  feel  it  a  little,  but  no  one  else," 
thought  she.  "  How  I  wonder  why  I  ever  was  born  !  What 
good  has  my  life  been  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else  ?  and  what  a 
hard  thing  it  is  to  live  a  few  painful  years  and  dio  unre- 
gretted ! " 

She  walked  on  farther  than  she  intended,  fatigue  all  the 
time  making  itself  felt  in  her  head  rather  than  in  her  limbs. 
She  became  suddenly  giddy,  and  had  a  sensation  as  if  she  were 
not  walking  upright,  or  as  if  her  feet  did  not  really  touch  tho 
ground ;  and  then  the  sunshine  glinting  in  her  eyes  puzzled 
and  bewidered  her, — her  brain  seemed  to  reel,  and  all  became 
dark. 

When  her  eyes  painfully  opened  to  what  seemed  after  her 
long  fainting-fit  the  blinding  light  of  day,  she  was  dimly 
conscious  that  some  one  was  seated  on  the  ground  supporting 
her  head  on  his  knees,  and  pressing  something  cold  on  her 
forehead ;  but  the  dazzling  light  brought  with  it  a  sickening 
sensation  of  weakness  and  pain,  and  with  a  low  moan  she 
closed  them  again,  half  turned  her  head  round  to  seek  the 
shade,  and  again  became  unconscious. 

"  Poor  dear  little  thing,  I  wonder  who  she  is !  "  thought 
the  gentleman  who  held  her,  and  who  was  no  other  than  Sir 
Almeric  Powerscourt,  who  had  lately  come  down  with  his 
sister  and  some  friends  to  the  Manor  House  on  his  new  estate 
of  Evenwood  Edge.  He  had  bought  the  estate  seven  months 
ago,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  England.  If  he  had  not  com- 
pleted the  purchase  at  once,  perhaps  he  never  would  have 
done  so,  for  it  was  very  near  Sir  Willoughby  Markham's  place 
at  Barton ;  but  when  the  news  came  that  his  Bosie  had  eloped 
with  Mr.  Thornicroft,  the  place  was  his.  He  had  had  it  put 
in  repair  and  furnished,  and  at  the  end  of  September  had 
come  down  for  a  little  shooting. 

This  morning  he  had  gone  over  to  the  county  town  on 
business,  and  riding  home  through  the  quiet  lane  had  found 
Helen  lying  insensible  in  the  road.  He  fastened  his  horse  to 
a  little  foot-bridge  which  crossed  a  brook  close  by,  and  dipping 
his  handkerchief  in  the  water,  laid  it  on  her  temples,  sat  down 
by  her,  chafed  he:'  cold  hands,  and  watched  her  closely-shut, 
dark-fringed  eyelids,  longing  to  see  them  open.  When  Helen 
fainted,  it  was  always  a  long  time  before  she  perfectly  recovered 
her  consciousness,  so  that  whilst  doing  all  he  could  to  bring 
her  round,  he  had  time  to  collect  evidence  and  speculate  as  to 
who  she  was 
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"Not  that  I  shall  ever  guess,"  thought  he,  "for  I  know  so 
few  of  the  families  (for  I  suppose  families  they  must  be  called 
in  whatever  position  they  are)  who  live  about  here.  She  is 
not  one  of  the  clergyman's  daughters,  for  I  have  seen  them, 
and  there  is  only  one  Miss  Bellasys,  and  the  doctor  has  only 
young  children ;  besides  this  girl  is  not  one  of  that  class  of 
people  at  all — she  is  a  lady  ;  look  at  that  well-shaped  hand 
and  pretty  little  ear ;  and  she  knows  how  to  dress  too,  in  plain 
good  well-made  things  ;  none  of  your  county-town  fineries  : 
that  hat  shows  what  she  is."  "  That  hat "  was  a  simple  white 
straw,  with  some  black  velvet  artistically  disposed  upon  it — 
so  much  so,  that,  plain  as  it  was,  Thornicroft  had  had  to  give 
one  hundred  francs  for  it,  when  he  went  off  shopping  by 
himself  on  their  way  through  Paris.  It  had  fallen  off,  and 
Sir  Almeric  saw  its  maker's  name  inside  it.  It  was  the  name 
of  a  well-known  house  in  Paris,  as  familiar  in  polite  circles  as 
the  names  of  Titian  and  Raphael.  "  I  should  say  her  father 
was  a  nobleman  by  the  look  of  the  girl,  only  we  are  too  far 
away  from  any  people  of  that  kind.  I  wish  she  would  open 
her  eyes  again."  When  she  did  so,  it  was  but  for  a  moment, 
but  long  enough  for  him  to  catch  a  revelation  of  their  deep 
violet-blue. 

She  was  only  half  herself,  but  she  felt  her  cheek  resting 
on  a  rough  woollen  texture,  which  brought  back  a  confused 
recollection  of  Thornicroft's  sketching  coats,  and  for  one 
moment  a  sense  of  happiness,  well-being,  and  restoration  to 
the  protecting  care  of  one  who  loved  her  flooded  her  heart 
with  gladness,  and  her  hand  closed  tightly  on  a  warm  hand  in 
which  she  felt  her  own  was  lying.  Pity  she  did  not  die  then 
when  so  happy !  Soon  she  remembered  that  even  if  it  were 
Thornicroft,  he  was  not  hers  now.  She  drew  her  hand  away 
from  his,  and  hid  her  face  with  it,  and  sitting  up  began  to  cry 
in  deep  self-pity. 

Sir  Almeric  could  have  cried  too.  When  she  had  grasped 
his  hand  in  that  trusting,  affectionate  way,  he  had  felt  inclined 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  at  once ;  and  now  when  he  saw  her 
crying,  he  could  not  bear  it.  They  were  both  sitting  by  the 
roadside,  she  with  her  face  hid  from  him.  She  had  never 
even  looked  at  him  yet,  but  she  felt  it  must  be  Thornicroft; 
no  one  else  had  ever  held  her  hand  in  that  way  or  cared  for 
her ;  and  now  she  must  bid  him  leave  her. 

He  half  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  said,  "  Don't  cry,  my 
dear  lady,  please  don't ;  tell  me  what  makes  you  so  very,  very 
unhappy." 
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Oh,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  followed  the  sound  of  his 
voice  !  She  did  not  attempt  to  speak  or  control  herself  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  she  could  not  do  so,  but  let  grief  have  its 
way ;  but  she  gradually  became  calmer,  and  then  she  looked 
up,  and  saw  Sir  Almeric's  eyes  bent  on  hers  with  an  expression 
of  kindliness,  interest,  and  sympathy  which  no  human  being 
had  ever  seen  in  them,  before.  It  was  a  very  handsome  face, 
but  the  face  of  a  total  stranger.  She  let  him  hold  her  hand, 
and  thanked  him  from  her  heart  for  the  true  sympathy  he  had 
shown  her.  She  accepted  it  frankly  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  offered.  Then  she  tried  to  get  up,  but  found  that  she 
was  still  much  too  weak  to  move. 

"  Sit  still  a  little  longer — you  must  be  very  weak  yet ;  and 
cry  too,  if  you  feel  inclined ;  do  not  mind  me." 

"  No,  not  any  more  if  I  can  help  it ;  it  was  very  foolish  to 
do  it  at  all,  but  I  felt  so  ill,  and  so  very  weak  and  miserable." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you ;  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if 
there  is  anything  I  could  do  to  make  you  less  unhappy. 
Mind,  I  might  be  able  to  do  something,"  he  added,  thinking 
of  his  power  and  wealth  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  met 
her,  and  even  now  only  as  a  means  of  helping  her  if  she  was 
in  some  love  difficulty,  and  wanted  some  patronage  or  pre- 
ferment,— though  he  felt  he  hated  the  man,  whoever  he  was, 
already. 

Women  are,  or  think  themselves  obliged  to  be,  hypocrites, 
and  as  soon  as  Helen  felt  well  enough  to  play  the  part  required 
of  her,  she  began  to  do  so. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  really  unhappy  ;  at  least,  if  I  am,  it  is  only 
because  illness  makes  me  feel  so.  It  was  very  stupid  of  me 
to  faint,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  being  so  kind 
to  me.  I  feel  better  now,  and  must  go  home." 

"  Ton  cannot  walk,  I  am  sure  ;  you  shall  go  on  my  horse, 
and  I  will  walk  beside  you  and  lead  him :  he  is  very  quiet. 
Tou  will  let  me  see  you  home,  won't  you  ?  Which  way  do 
you  go,  right  or  left  ?  " 

"  To  the  right ;  to  Evenwood  Edge." 

"  Oh,  that  is  my  way  too ;  my  name  is  Almeric  Powers- 
court,  and  I  live  ab  the  Manor  House  at  Evenwood." 

"And  mine  is  Helen "  She  paused  before  adding  a 

iurname ;  she  never  felt  she  had  one. 

"  Oh,  toll  me  a  little  more ;  I  am  so  curious." 

"Helen  Morris." 

"And  where  do  you  live  ? — not  in  the  village,  I  know," — 
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for  there  was  not  a  gentleman's  house  in  all  the  village,  except 
his  own,  the  doctor's,  and  the  clergyman's ;  and  so  far  as  ho 
knew,  she  did  not  live  in  any  of  these. 

"Yes,  in  the  village,"  replied  she,  absently,  for  she  was 
thinking  how  strange  it  was  she  should  thus  meet  Sir  Almcric, 
whose  fate  had  been  so  intertwined  with  her  own.  Slowly 
they  proceeded  homewards,  Sir  Almeric  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  horse,  and  very  often  looking  up,  and  thinking,  now 
that  her  natural  colour  had  in  some  measure  returned,  that  ho 
had  never  seen  a  face  he  admired  so  much.  However  ill  Helen 
was,  she  never  looked  otherwise  than  beautiful;  she  never 
grew  haggard,  and  her  face  never  lost  its  perfect  proportions  ; 
only  her  hands  showed  how  ill  she  was.  There  was  a  grace 
and  dignity  about  her  which  impressed  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  her,  even  Sir  Almeric.  "  A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely 
tall,  and  most  divinely  fair,"  mused  he.  "  Some  relation  of 
the  Bellasys  family,  no  doubt,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  drop 
to  prose ;  and  then  he  looked  at  her  once  more ;  and  each  good 
house  they  passed,  he  looked  again,  expecting  her  to  speak 
at  last,  and  say,  "  That  is  my  home ; "  but  she  never  said  a 
word. 

At  last  they  got  quite  into  the  village,  and  when  they 
reached  the  church  she  pointed  out  a  little  four-roomed  cottage, 
and  then  the  long-expected  words,  came,  "  That  is  my  home." 

"  That ! !  "  You  might  have  knocked  Sir  Almeric  down 
with  a  feather,  as  the  saying  goes. 

"  Do  you  always  live  here  ?  "  he  asked,  when  he  could 
speak. 

"  No  ;  I  am  only  here  now  because  I  am  not  well ;  I  live 
in  London  generally." 

"  Come  to  stay  in  some  old  nurse's  house,"  thought  he, 
once  more  breathing  freely:  "that  is  the  old  woman,  no 
doubt,  bustling  out  to  meet  her  :  not  a  very  attractive-looking 
person  for  such  a  sweet  girl  to  choose  as  a  companion,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

Mrs.  Morris  ran  down  to  the  little  gate  where  Helen  was 
obliged  to  dismount,  "  put  her  mouth  in  small  pleats,"  as  she 
usually  expressed  the  act  of  composing  her  features,  dropped 
a  curtsey  to  Sir  Almeric,  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  family 
pew  at  church,  and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Helen !  Helen !  where 
have  you  been  ?  I've  been  in  fifty  minds  whether  I  ought 
not  to  put  my  hat  on  and  go  and  seek  you.  You  should  not 
have  given  me  such  a  fright,  girl.  And  the  dinner's  all  spoilt 
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too, — potatoes  all  boiled  to  a  mash,  and  the  meat  fairly  roasted 
away." 

"  Your  nurse  ?  "  whispered  Sir  Aim  eric,  eagerly. 

"  My  mother,"  replied  Helen. 

"  I'll  never  believe  it !  "  thought  he,  as  he  helped  her  to 
dismount,  and  gave  her  his  arm  up  the  narrow  garden  walk, 
nil  bordered  with  thrift  and  white  sea-shells,  with  barely  room 
for  one  person  to  walk  between. 

"  Helen  !  whatever  has  happened,  honey  ?  My  heart 
jumped  into  my  mouth  as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  you.  I  jealoused 
something  wrong  at  once." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong,  mother :  I'll  tell  you  all  directly, 
as  soon  as  I  have  thanked  this  gentleman  who  has  been  so 
very  kind  to  me." 

"  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  to  ask  how  you  are 
to-morrow,"  said  Sir  Almeric,  taking  off  his  hat  and  describing 
a  curve  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  include  both  mother  and 
daughter. 

Now  would  any  one  have  known  Sir  Almeric  on  this 
occasion  ?  He  did  not  even  know  himself. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

But  for  loving,  why  you  would  not,  sweet ! 

Though  we  prayed  you, 

Paid  you,  brayed  you 
In  a  mortar, — for  you  could  not,  sweet ! 

S.  Broicning. 

"I  WISH  one  had  something  to  do,"  said  Rosie,  yawning. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  going  out,  Stephen  ?  I  suppose  you 
are  not  going  to  paint  on  at  that  tiresome  picture  all  day  ?  " 

"As  long  as  it  is  light  I  must.  Don't  you  wait  in  for  me, 
if  you  want  to  go  out." 

"  Of  course  not,  dear ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  out  ?  I  have 
no  one  to  go  and  see,  and  nothing  to  do." 

"What  do  other  people  do  ?  " 

"  Drive  out  in  their  carriages,  I  suppose." 

"  I  wish  you  hai  one,  dear  Rosie, — I  am  sure  I  do." 

"Every  one  says  you  might  be  rich  enough  to  buy 
everything  one  can  possibly  want  if  you  would  only  paint 
differently." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  try." 
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"  Why  not,  Stephen  ?  Plenty  of  money  is  so  nice,  and  you 
must  own  that  the  kind  of  life  we  lead  is  none  so  comfortable." 

"  But  I  want  to  paint  honest  pictures " 

"  I  wonder  who  will  thank  you  for  punishing  yourself  and 
me.  Dishonest  ones  would  do  just  as  well,  and  get  you  quite 
as  much  credit,  and  far  more  money.  Look  at  Mr.  Messiter — 
why  he  gets  his  things  done  far  quicker  than  you " 

"  We  takes  and  paints, 
Hears  no  complaints, 
And  sells  before  we're  dry." 

interrupted  Thornicroft,  listening  good  temperedly,  with  the 
fragment  of  mind  he  had  to  spare,  to  his  wife's  worldly 
chatter. 

"  Stephen,  what  vulgar  rubbish  !  I  do  hope  you  are  not 
the  author  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  polite  to  interrupt  either.  Well, 
I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Messiter  got  his  things  done  and  sent 
away,  and  so  he  keeps  a  carriage " 

"  He  calls  it  a  conveyance,  my  dear." 

"  And  a  butler,  and  a  lady's-maid,  and,  oh,  Stephen,  such 
a  good  cook !  I  could  eat  no  dinner  at  home  for  two  or  three 
days  after  dining  there." 

"  Read  Wordsworth,  my  dear  Rosie,  and  observe  that 
'  Plain  living  and  high  thinking '  is  the  thing  to  aim  at." 

"  I  had  far  rather  have  high  living  and  plain  thinking ! 
Wordsworth  must  have  been  a  stupid  old  fellow  to  say  so,  and 
I  should  not  have  liked  to  stay  in  his  house." 

"  You  could  have  run  out  for  your  little  comforts,  as  they 
say  Scott  did,  and  then  you  would  have  had  both  the  high 
things." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  care  for  his  high  thinking  either ; — how 
they  used  to  bore  us  with  it  at  school.  How  can  a  man  write 
anything  but  cold,  dull,  stupid  things  if  he  does  not  care  for 
good  dinners  and  nice  champagne  and " 

"You  women  are  wonderful  beings,"  said  Thornicroft, 
"  and  I  dare  say  hit  upon  the  truth  now  and  then,  by  chance  ; 
but  if  you  are  not  going  out,  I  shall  want  you  to  come  and  sit 
in  a  moment." 

He  was  painting  her  as  Fair  Rosamond,  and  making  a 
very  pretty  picture  of  her ;  but  she  was  not  a  good  sitter,  and 
never  would  be  ;  nor  did  she  take  the  slightest  interest  in  any 
of  his  pictures  except  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  or  when 
they  were  representations  of  herself. 

"  Well,  I  will  place  myself,"  said  she,  rising  indolently  and 
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sauntering  round  the  room.  "I  wonder,  Stephen,  -why  you 
don't  finish  that  tumultuous-looking  woman  there,  lighting 
the  fire  with  a  great  stick! — You  get  eight  hundred  pounds 
for  that  size  I  know,  for  you  told  me  so.  "What  is  the  use  of 
letting  eight  hundred  pounds  lie  wasting  there  ?  " 

It  was  the  last  picture  ever  painted  of  Helen, — the  Althaea, 
which  had  been  damaged  by  Mrs.  Morris, — and  never  quite 
finished.  Thornicroft  now  did  not  like  touching  it,  or  using 
anything  which  he  owed  to  her  as  a  means  to  increase  his 
fame  or  fortune.  He  did  not  give  much  of  an  answer, — nor 
did  she  want  one  at  present ;  she  merely  made  a  note  in  her 
mind  to  see  that  he  got  that  picture  done  and  sold,  as  soon  as 
more  pressing  work  was  cleared  away,  and  did  not  notice  his 
silence. 

How  often  he  was  forced  to  think  of  Helen  now,  whether 
he  would  or  no  !  When  Rosie,  the  fair,  blonde  beauty,  sat 
perched  on  her  high  chair,  did  the  sight  of  her  always  prevent 
him  from  recalling  the  sweet,  pure  face  of  that  patient,  loving, 
obedient  little  model  of  old,  who  would  have  sat  all  day  long 
for  a  grateful  smile  ?  She  was  dead  now,  and  all  her  beauty 

hid  away,  and  besides But  it  was  no  use  thinking  of 

things  of  that  kind. 

"  Is  that  right  ?  "  asked  Rosie,  who  had  placed  herself  in 
a  thoroughly  comfortable  reclining  position,  whereas  she  was 
expected  to  be  standing  in  rather  a  constrained  one,  dis- 
entangling her  ball  of  silk  from  a  thorny  sweetbriar  hedge. 

He  laughed,  and  said,  "  Make  the  most  of  your  rest,  for 
that  will  not  do  at  all  when  I  begin — but  that  will  not  be  for 
a  minute  or  so." 

She  never  would  sit  long,  and  never  sat  well, — forgot  her 
attitudes,  and  tired  of  him,  his  picture,  and  everything.  Bat 
though  he  was  beginning  to  think  sometimes  that  she  was 
thoughtless,  and  just  a  little  selfish,  he  was  far  too  much  in 
love  with  her  to  see  her  as  she  was.  She  ruled  him  completely, 
except  in  art  matters  ;  and  she  was  constantly  trying  to  extend 
her  dominion  in  that  direction,  and  doing  her  best  to  sap  his 
morality  as  a  painter.  She  got  little  pieces  of  portrait  painting 
(which  was  a  branch  of  art  he  by  no  means  wished  to  pursue) 
thrown  in  his  way  by  her  rich  friends,  and  saw  that  he  accepted 
and  put  high  prices  on  them.  It  was  either,  "  Do,  darling ! 
please  do  it,  for  love  of  me.  Theirs  is  such  a  dull,  dull  house, 
and  there  is  not  a  thing  in  it  I  care  to  look  at.  Now  if  you 
will  only  take  her  portrait,  it  will  give  me  something  I  can 
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look  at  with  pleasure  when  I  go  there,  for  though  she  is  such 
an  ugly  old  thing,  it  will  still  be  your  work.  Don't  refuse  me 
this."  Or,  "Dear  Stephen,  I  shall  get  into  such  disgrace  if 
you  won't  do  it,  for  I  have  half  promised  for  you,  and  it  makes 
me  seem  so  silly,  and  looks  as  if  we  did  not  love  each  other 
half  as  much  as  we  really  do,  when  we  cannot  each  answer 
for  the  other  safely;  and  besides,  I  want  some  money  so 
much,  darling  Stephen,  for  I  have  got  such  a  lovely  idea  for 
that  little  back  sitting-room.  I'll  make  such  a  heavenly 
morning  room  of  it, — that  is  to  say,  I  will  go  to  Howard  and 
Cavendish,  and  they  will  do  it  for  me." 

"  Howard  and  Cavendish  ! — they  and  their  tawdry  things 
shall  not  defile  my  house  so  long  as  I  keep  my  senses !  Yon 
shall  have  the  money,  but  you  must  go  to  the  '  shop '  for  the 
furniture,  or  it  won't  suit  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  get  them 
to  help  to  choose  it  too." 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  things  at  the  '  shop,' "  replied  Rosie, 
who  did  not  appreciate  the  artistic  efforts  of  that  Preraphaelite 
firm ;  neither  did  she  like  a  single  thing  there  was  "  in  the 
rest  of  the  house,"  but  would  have  liked  to  have  everything 
carted  away  and  the  whole  house  put  in  the  hands  of  some 
large  upholsterer  who  would  do  the  thing  properly  and  make 
everything  match,  whereas  now  there  were  hardly  two  chairs 
alike  in  any  of  the  rooms.  However,  that  happy  change 
might  come,  and  meantime  she  did  her  best  to  keep  "  darling 
Stephen  "  at  work,  for  she  dearly  loved  a  brisk  supply  of 
cheques  and  plenty  of  money  for  her  fancies. 

"What  is  that  shining  little  white  thing  under  the  cabinet 
behind  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  without  disturbing 
himself  to  look  round. 

"  But  do  look,  for  I  want  to  know.  I  never  saw  it  before ; 
but  to  be  sure  I  don't  generally  lie  back  so  far.  Come,  Stephen, 
look,  for  I  don't  want  to  go  on  puzzling  myself  with  thinking 
what  in  can  be." 

"What  is  it  like?" 

"  Like  a  shining  bit  of  silver." 

"A  little  tube  of  colour,  no  doubt,"  said  he,  hoping  that 
solution  of  her  doubt  would  content  her  ;  but  it  did  not,  and 
she  made  him  stoop  and  pick  it  up. 

"  A  thimble,  Stephen  !  Let  me  see.  A  pretty  little 
thimble  too  !  How  can  that  have  got  there  ?  " 

Thornicroft  was  actually  blushing,  and  she  looked  at  him 
in  surprise. 
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"  I  tell  you  what,  Rosic,"  said  he,  trying  to  tfpeak  carelessly, 
"  you  will  kill  me  if  you  make  me  stoop  so  !  You  have  given 
me  an  attack  of  blood  to  the  head  as  it  is.  One  of  the  models 
has  been  working  while  waiting  for  me,  and  dropped  it.  I 
will  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  one  who  knows  it  to  be 
hers  can  take  it." 

He  knew  very  well  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  was  glad 
to  get  it  out  of  his  fingers.  He  became  silent,  and  forgot  he 
wanted  to  paint  from  her.  She  became  more  and  more  dull. 

"How  I  wonder  what  the  Binchester  Square  people  are 
doing,  and  whether  they  have  passed  such  a  stupid  afternoon 
as  we  have  done !  Do  you  suppose,  Stephen,  they  ever  mean 
to  forgive  us  ?  I  declare  even  their  company  would  be  better 
than  none." 

The  Binchester  Square  people  had  had  just  aa  dull  an 
afternoon.  Directly  after  luncheon  Sir  Willoughby  had  drawn 
a  chair  to  the  fire  in  his  library, — as  people  like  Sir  Willoughby 
call  rooms  which  are  fitted  up  with  solid  furniture  and  contain 
a  dozen  or  two  of  books, — and  then  had  sighed  and  wished  he 
had  something  to  do,  and  longed  to  be  at  Barton,  where  there 
was  always  something  to  do,  and  then  had  begun  to  wonder 
what  Rosie  was  about. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  ?  "  replied  Lady  Markham, 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  a  belief  she  had  always  held,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  uncomfortable  as  having 
men  sitting  about  in  a  house  with  no  particular  employment. 

"  Jgo  and  see  her,  the  little  cunning  false-hearted  creature  ! 
Why  should  I  go  and  see  her  ?  I  don't  care  for  her !  " 

"It  is  my  belief  you  do,  and  more  than  that,  that  you 
always  will,"  said  Lady  Markham,  who  did  not  understand 
divided  mental  states,  nor  like  what  she  called  ridiculous 
pretence  and  nonsense,  and  who  therefore  ruthlessly  stripped 
off  any  little  filmy  coverings  for  feelings  which  shrank  from 
daylight. 

Sir  Willoughby  quivered  a  little  at  her  rude  touch,  and 
said,  "If  I  do,  I  have  had  enough  to  cure  me.  If  there  is  one 
thing  I  hate,  it  is  deception,  and  they  both  made  fools  of  us 
all  till  the  very  las4-,  minute.  They  were  careless  enough  of 
our  feelings  :  let  them  see  how  they  can  get  on  without  us." 

"  Bah !  Lovers  want  no  one.  But  I  expect  Miss  Rosio 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  giving  up  !  I  wonder  if  Thornicroft 
keeps  a  maid  for  her,  and  lets  her  have  all  she  fancies  as  we 
did  ?  She  will  find  a  change,  I  feel  convinced  !  " 

x 
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"  Poor  Rosie !  " 

"  There  you  go  !  "  said  Lady  Markham.  "  You  pampered 
that  cliild  until  she  did  not  know  what  she  wanted  to  be  at ! 
I  don't  wish  her  to  feel  want,  but  a  little  wholesome  discipline 
will  do  her  no  harm ;  still,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  just  go  and 
see  how  they  are  getting  on.  I  should  not  like  it  to  go  too 
far." 

u  I  go ! — most  certainly  not !  I  told  you  I  would  not,  and 
I  told  you  to  tell  her  so  too.  She  goes  about  telling  people 
what  a  weak  fool  I  am,  ready  to  swear  she  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  dying  to  be  permitted  to  spend  a  few  thousands  a  year  on 
her.  But  she  shall  find  she  is  mistaken,  and  that  she  might 
as  well  have  had  the  sense  to  keep  her  flattering  opinion  of 
me  to  herself." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Markham,  who  was  radically 
unsympathizing,  "  then  there  is  Thornicroft.  You  thought 
he  could  do  no  wrong  when  you  were  with  him." 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,  then,  for  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  mean  fellow !  He  might  have  had  her  willingly  enough 
if  he  had  asked  openly  for  her,  and  she  had  only  not  been 
engaged  already.  But  don't  talk  about  them  ;  it  is  a  very 
unpleasant  subject !  I  was  too  fond  of  that  girl  for  her  to 
treat  me  in  that  way !  I  am  very  glad  Denison  is  coming  : 
are  not  you,  Winifred  ?  " 

Winifred's  ready  blush  showed  how  glad  she  was.  She 
was  still  with  them,  but  none  of  them  had  seen  Mr.  Denison 
since  he  set  off  on  that  wild  chase  after  Rosie — that  impossibly 
wild  chase,  for  he  had  only  been  able  to  overtake  them  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  when  Rosie  had  for  some  time  been  Mrs.  Stephen 
Thornicroft. 

He,  Mr.  Denison,  had  not  expressed  much  displeasure 
when  he  saw  them.  His  opinion  had  not  been  asked,  so  ho 
refrained  from  declaring  it ;  and  finding  she  had  for  ever 
made  over  her  happiness  to  another's  keeping,  he  left  her  and 
it  to  his  care.  He  was  very  ill  satisfied  with  the  part  he  had 
himself  played,  and  asked  himself  many  a  time  if  he  had  done 
right  in  letting  Thornicrof  b  be  so  much  with  her  ;  but  he  had 
never  once  seen  Thornicroft  appear  to  pay  her  any  attention ; 
and  though  he  himself  did  not  like  Captain  Wymondham,  he 
thought  Rosie  did,  and  that  up  to  the  last  she  was  as  firmly 
engaged  to  him  as  ever.  Against  duplicity  like  theirs  no  one 
could  have  contended. 

He  had  left  them,  crept  off  to  his  own  inn,  and  had  there 
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been  laid  up  with  a  cold  caught  in  his  pursuit  of  them.  He 
never  told  them  of  his  illness,  and  they  never  knew.  After 
that,  he  went  to  San  Remo ;  and,  when  the  weather  became 
warm,  to  Switzerland.  There  he  had  quite  regained  his  strength, 
and  this  very  evening  he  was  expected  home. 

Winifred  had  a  bit  of  work  in  her  hand,  for  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  read ;  and  every  few  minutes  she  looked  up  at  the 
timepiece,  and  that  tiresome  minute-hand,  which  seemed  glued 
to  one  place. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  obstinate  as  one  of  these 
wretched  little  clocks  when  one  is  in  a  hurry !  The  more  you 
wish  to  hasten  it,  the  slower  it  goes,  glorying  in  its  power  of 
standing  out  against  you.  It  was  too  aggravating :  so  she 
went  off  to  her  own  room,  covered  herself  in  a  shawl,  and  lay 
down  on  her  sofa ;  and  time  did  seem  to  go  more  quickly ; 
but  it  was  an  age  before  one  of  those  tantalizing  cabs,  which 
always  seemed  just  going  to  stop,  actually  pulled  up  with  a 
low  grinding  noise,  and  the  cabman  rang  violently,  and  there 
was  an  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and  she  too  ran  down 
to  welcome  the  traveller  who  now  looked  so  strong  and 
well. 

"  Why,  Winifred ! "  said  he,  and  there  was  a  delightful 
amount  of  pleasure  in  his  tone,  "  yon  here  !  That  is  a  pleasant 
surprise !  " 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  she,  looking  as  if  she  had  had  one  too  ;  and 
then  he  was  led  into  a  comfortable  room  with  a  warm  fire, 
and  welcomed  and  re-welcomed  again  and  again. 

"I  know  what  I  think  !  "  said  Sir  Willoughby  to  his  wife 
when  the  evening  was  over. 

"  "  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  too  ?  "  replied  she.     "  The 
funny  thing  about  it  is  that  they  don't  know  it  themselves." 

It  was  like  old  times  next  morning  with  Mr.  Denison 
amongst  them  again,  and  in  a  benign  humour,  ready  for  a 
long  talk.  Did  the  old  people  leave  them  alone  on  purpose, 
or  had  they  really  something  to  do  ?  However  it  was,  Winifred 
found  herself  alone  with  her  guardian,  sitting  on  her  favourite 
low  stool  near  the  fire,  with  her  head  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  that  he  was  looking  at 
her  just  as  he  used  to  do  long  ago,  before  they  began  to  get 
on  so  badly  together. 

She  could  not  bear  the  consciousness  of  his  fixed  gaze  and 
peculiar  expression,  and  said  quickly,  "  Come,  don't  you, 
want  to  hear  more  about  Rosie  ?  You  have  only  heard  Sir 
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Willoughby's  account  yet,  and  lie  is  so  cross  with  her,  lie  is 
not  quite  fair  to  her." 

"  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find  him  so.  Why  she  used 
to  manage  him  completely !  " 

"  And  so  she  could  again,  if  he  would  but  see  her  !  She 
has  only  been  here  once,  and  then  he  ran  away  as  soon  as  he 
heard  she  was  in  the  house.  The  thing  he  is  most  afraid  of 
at  present  is  seeing  her,  and  being  carried  away  by  his  feelings 
and  forgiving  her.  He  has  forbidden  her  to  come  here  or  us 
to  go  there." 

"  I  never  thought  his  anger  would  have  held  out  so  long." 

"It  would  not  have  done  so  if  that  mischief-making  Mrs. 
Mac  Scumble  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  Lady 
Markham  some  of  Rosie's  foolish  speeches,  which  infuriated 
him  against  her." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  That  it  was  all  very  fine  of  him  to  pretend  to  be  angry, 
— she  could  easily  bring  him  round  as  soon  as  she  cared  to 
try ;  that  he  was  the  most  manageable  of  men,  and  would 
forgive  anything  she  did,  no  matter  what,  if  she  only  looked 
as  if  she  wanted  to  be  forgiven ;  and  as  soon  as  she  and 
Thornicroft  got  tired  of  being  quietly  alone  together,  she 
intended  him  to  make  up  with  her,  but  the  time  for  that  had 
not  come  yet.  It  was  very  wrong  of  Mrs.  MacScumble  to 
repeat  it,  for  it  is  only  .Rosie's  way  of  talking.  She  likes  him 
very  much." 

"  She  likes  his  way  of  spending  a  small  fortune  on  her 
fancies.  Stupid  little  creature  !  I  hope  he  will  make  her  no 
allowance, — I  shall  not !  Let  her  be  content  with  what 
Thornicroft  has, — he  must  make  a  very  good  income.  I  shall 
go  to  see  her,  but  I  am  very  angry  with  her  whenever  I  think 
of  the  past.  Come,  Winifred,  tell  me  something  about  your- 
self." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  yon." 

"  Lady  Markham  has  been  telling  me  one  thing,  that  poor 
young  Brooksbank  has  been  here  again.  I  am  sorry  for  him." 

"He  needs  no  pity." 

"  Have  you  no  feeling  for  people  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  in  love  ?  Then  I  am  afraid  I  dare  scarcely  tell  yon 
that  I  am  in  that  unhappy  state  myself,  though  I  am  not  sure 
I  shall  ever  be  bold  enough  to  tell  the  young  lady  that  I  want 
her  to  go  back  to  India  with  me." 

"  Is  it  a  sudden  fancy  ? "  asked  Winifred,  with  decent 
indifference. 
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"  No,  not  at  all ;  I  will  tell  you  when  it  first  came  into 
my  head.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  degree  of  latitude  or 
longitude,  but  it  was  on  my  way  back  to  England  somewhere 
very  near  Madeira.  I  was  sitting  on  deck,  aud  near  me  was 
a  sweet  young  girl — very  young,  very  pretty,  and  so  lovable 
that  I  lost  my  heart  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about ;  and 
many  a  time  I  caught  myself  wishing  that  instead  of  going 
to  England  to  take  her  home  to  her  friends,  I  was  going 
back  to  India  and  keeping  her  for  myself!  And  then  I 
remembered  that  I  was  forty,  and  had  a  daughter  as  old  as 
she  was,  and  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  her  to  vow  away  her  life  and  love 
before  she  knew  what  she  was  giving  up  ;  for  in  England  she 
was  sure  to  find  many  a  man  to  love  her  more  suitable  in  age 
and  just  as  likely  to  make  her  happy  as  I  was,  though  not 
likely  to  love  her  more.  It  was  my  duty  to  wait.  But  though 
many  loved  her,  she  always  said  No, — but  still  I  dared  not 
propose,  fearing  to  be  accepted  because  she  did  not  like  to 
make  me  unhappy,  or  refused  indignantly  because  1  was  so 
old."  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Winifred,  who  had  hid  her 
face,  and  was  unable  even  to  make  a  protest.  "It  was  a 
miserable  time,  especially  when  I  became  ill, — but  that  is  all 
over  now,  and  I  am  so  well  and  strong,  and  so  lost  to  all  right 
feeling,  that  I  am  actually  telling  you  all  this,  and  you  are 
wondering  now  in  what  words  you  can  best  tell  me  that  you 
never  can  love  me,  and  I  may  go  away  alone." 

"Anything  but  that:  thinking  what  I  have  done  to 
deserve  this, — thinking  I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world 
if  it  is  true." 

"It  is  true  now,  and  it  always  has  been  true, — almost 
from  the  very  time  your  poor  father  sent  for  me  and  told  me 
to  be  a  father  to  you.  I  felt  from  the  very  first  that  I  should 
make  you  a  wretchedly  bad  father,  and  many  a  heartache  I 
have  had  just  from  not  being  able  to  play  the  part  better. 
Now  say,  dear  Winifred,  if  you  will  give  me  your  love  and  be 
my  wife  ?  " 

*  *  *  •»  *  *  * 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  Rosie ;  we  are  so  happy  to-day,  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  make  some  one  else  happy  too.  I 
will  go  and  get  ready."  So  saying,  Winifred  got  up  to  go, — 
bat  if  that  provoking  little  clock  which  had  been  so  incon- 
ceivably and  obstinately  slow  yesterday  when  she  wanted  it  to 
move  on,  had  not  gulloped  over  three  hours  whilst  they  were 
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having  those  few  minutes'  conversation  together,  and  now  it 
was  of  no  use  to  go  till  after  luncheon. 

"  She  does  not  deserve  a  visit,"  said  Mr.  Denison ;  "  you 
don't  know  how  jealous  she  contrived  to  make  me  of  you  and 
Thornicroft." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half  lost  ? 
***** 

Nor  will  you  win  him  back, 
For  the  man's  love  once  gone  never  returns. 
But  here  is  one  who  loves  you  as  of  old ; 
With  more  exceeding  passion  than  of  old. 

Tennyson, 

Say  never  ye  loved  once  ! 

E.  B.  Browning. 

THERE  was  a  tolerably  large  party  at  the  Manor  House  on  a 
long  visit  to  Sir  Almeric  Powerscourt,  and  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  they  all  contrived  to  get  out  of  each  day  as  it  passed. 
There  was  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tancred,  and  her  husband 
and  little  girl,  and  a  pretty  niece  of  Mr.  Tancred's  whom  they 
wished  Sir  Almeric  to  marry,  to  consolidate  some  family 
interests;  and  Miss  Bellasys  was  frequently  with  them  for 
days  together  ;  and  a  number  of  London  friends  were  always 
coming  and  going :  and  some  went  out  shooting,  and  some 
riding ;  and  pretty  Evelyn  Tancred,  who  had,  unknown  to 
herself,  been  brought  there  on  purpose  that  she  might 
ultimately  become  Lady  Powerscourt,  fell  unconsciously  into 
little  flirtations  with  every  one  rather  than  with  her  host ; 
and  her  host,  who  did  not  know  or  care  about  his  sister's 
schemes,  was  divided  between  a  placid  half-liking  for  Miss 
Bellasys  and  a  frightfully  romantic  admiration  for  Helen,  who 
seemed  to  him  the  sweetest  woman  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
whom  by  no  effort  of  his  imagination  could  he  bring  himself 
to  believe  was  Mrs.  Morris's  daughter. 

He  had  gone  in  to  see  that  the  ladies  ate  their  luncheon 
that  day  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  with  his  head  slightly 
turned,  and  had  given  them  a  brief  outline  of  what  had 
occurred,  describing  her  in  the  most  glowing  colours  as 
divinely  beautiful,  the  very  sweetest  and  most  womanly  of 
women,  well  dressed,  well  bred,  well  born  !  Yes,  well  born 
he  was  sure,  for  he  did  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  that 
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old  woman  was  her  mother :  she  had  used  the  name,  no  doubt, 
by  way  of  speaking  affectionately  of  her  nurse  or  foster- 
mother.  Evelyn  Tancred  suggested  that  if  she  was  a  noble- 
man's daughter,  as  Sir  Almeric  seemed  to  think,  she  had  no 
doubt  hid  herself  to  escape  some  domestic  persecution ;  where- 
upon Mrs.  Tancred,  who  did  not  like  good  time  wasted  on 
such  unproductive,  senseless  discussions,  or  to  see  her  brother 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  making  a  fool  of  himself,  broke 
out  impatiently,  and  asked  them  all  if  there  was  any  motive 
they  could  imagine  strong  enough  to  induce  a  nobleman's 
daughter  to  endure  the  privations  which  living  even  for  one 
week  with  her  foster-mother  would  entail. 

"  If  they  tried  to  make  her  marry  a  man  she  did  not  like, 
she  might  do  it,"  said  Evelyn ;  "  or  perhaps  she  is  High 
Church,  and  has  gone  into  retreat." 

Mrs.  Tancred  brought  the  light  of  reason  to  bear  upon 
both  these  solutions  of  the  problem,  but  Sir  Almeric  refused 
to  meet  her  arguments  in  any  other  way  than  by  asking  if 
she  had  no  confidence  in  his  power  of  instinctively  recognizing 
birth  and  breeding. 

"  Are  not  the  two  separable  ?  "  inquired  Evelyn  timidly, 
for  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  both  of  the  speakers,  as  were 
other  Tancreds  who  shall  be  nameless. 

"  Never !  The  polish  adopted  by  would-be  gentlemen  and 
ladies  is  not  the  true  thing — you  can  always  detect  it.  If  it 
were  so  easily  acquired,  every  one  would  have  it,  for  even  the 
people  who  have  no  pretension  to  it  themselves  admire  and 
covet  it." 

"  I  know  that,  Almeric,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  I  know  of 
course  that  they  cannot  really  have  our  manner ;  but  when 
they  have  pretty  faces,  people  are  very  apt  to  credit  them 
with  it,  and  all  other  good  things.  Even  we  ourselves  do  not 
always  see  them  quite  as  they  are, — a  pretty  face,  you  know, 
has  such  power ! "  And  pretty  Mrs.  Tancred  threw  herself 
back  and  thought  of  past  trumphs.  She  was  the  image  of 
her  brother,  only  with  so  many  inches  the  less,  so  many 
touches  the  more  of  the  chisel  to  fine  away  masculine  into 
feminine  beauty,  aad  just  a  shade  more  softness  in  her  eyes. 
Generally,  she  and  her  brother  ageed  in  their  sentiments  ;  but 
to-day  it  suited  Mrs.  Tancred  to  see  things  in  a  different  light. 

"  But  I  disagree  with  all  you  say  in  toto  ;  I  maintain  that 
a  low-born  girl  can  have  no  beauty !  In  the  ranks  more 
immediately  below  us,  any  they  may  have  to  begin  with  is 
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soon  ruined  by  bad  manners,  bad  clothes,  and  aping  something 
they  never  can  possess ;  and  if  you  go  lower  still,  when  do 
you  ever  see  country  girls  with  natural  faces,  if  even  they 
are  born  with  tolerable  features  ?  What  with  screwing  their 
faces  up  to  avoid  hot  sun  or  cold  wind,  they  soon  contract  an 
ugly  wrench  which  stiffens  into  custom,  and  they  look  out 
upon  you  from  behind  the  sheltering  prominence  they  have 
raised  for  themselves  with  cheek  or  eyebrow.  I  have  thought 
a  great  deal  on  the  subject ;  and  when  I  say  Helen  Morris  is 
a  lady,  I  feel  sure  I  am  right.  She  has  the  easy  aspect  of 
one " 

"  Who  has  always  gone  about  with  a  parasol,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Tancred.  "  1  declare,  Almeric,  you  make  me  quite  angry 
with  you !  I'll  bet  you  twenty  pounds  she  is  the  old  woman's 
daughter." 

"Clara!"  said  Sir  Almeric,  with  a  curl  of  his  handsome 
lip,  and  a  spasm  of  disgust  that  his  own  sister  should  by  this 
odiously  vulgar  speech  prove  that  good  breeding  was  not  the 
inalienable  birthright  of  the  aristocracy, — "  since  when,  pray, 
do  ladies  bet  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  won't  bet,  but  we  will  try  to  get  a  peep  at  your 
disguised  princess  at  church  or  somewhere.  And  here  comes 
Miss  Bellasys :  we  can  ask  her  about  this ;  she  knows  every- 
body and  everything." 

They  soon  learnt  all  Miss  Bellasys  knew,  which  was  that 
Helen  was  Mrs.  Morris's  daughter  ;  that  they  had  some  littlo 
money,  and  kept  very  much  aloof  from  the  villagers ;  that 
Helen  had  been  a  governess,  but  had  returned  to  Evenwood 
Edge  out  of  health. 

"A  governess  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tancred,  "  the  very  thing 
we  want !  Do  you  suppose  she  is  well  enough  to  come  and 
give  little  Clara  a  few  lessons  each  day  ?  I  don't  want  her  to 
forget  all  she  knows  whilst  she  is  hei'e." 

And  then  she  wished  she  had  only  had  sense  enough  to 
hold  her  tongue,  for  what  was  the  good  of  throwing  her  in 
Almeric's  way,  though  after  what  he  had  heard  from  Miss 
Bellasys  there  was,  to  be  surej  littlo  to  fear.  She  looked  up 
to  see  how  he  was  bearing  the  intelligence,  but  his  was  a  face 
not  easily  read. 

"  Oh  !  there  is  your  horse  !  "  said  Evelyn  after  luncheon 
when  Miss  Bellasys  was  going.  "  I  have  never  been  on 
horseback  in  my  life.  Let  me  try  to  ride  yours  just  for  a  few 
moments,"  and  she  mounted  it  at  once,  Miss  Bellasys  walking 
by  her  side. 
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"  Come  into  the  lane,"  said  Evelyn,  "  and  tell  your  servant 
to  follow  us  in  five  minutes ;  I  can  walk  back  alone." 

But  outside,  things  were  different ;  for  the  horse,  guessing 
at  once  that  this  was  her  first  attempt  at  riding,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  run  away  with  her,  which  it  did,  though  more  as 
a  joke  than  anything  else,  for  when  it  had  half  frightened  her 
to  death,  it  stopped  quite  suddenly  at  a  public-house  a  few 
miles  off,  thereby  revealing  the  tastes  of  its  mistress's  groom. 

Evelyn  looked  about  for  help,  and  a  handsome,  dark-haired 
stranger,  who  was  just  inquiring  his  way  to  Evenwood  Edge, 
ran  forward,  and  helped  her  to  dismount.  He  patted  the 
horse,  which  was  now  perfectly  quiet;  but  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  ride  back  on  it.  The  landlord  must  send  it 
home,  and  she  would  walk,  for  she  had  never  had  such  a 
fright  in  her  life,  she  said ;  and  she  looked  so  pale,  and 
trembled  so  much,  that  the  handsome  stranger  could  do  no 
less  than  offer  to  escort  her  home.  She  looked  a  little  shy, 
but  he  assumed  as  such  a  matter  of  course  that  he  must 
perform  that  little  service  for  her,  that  she  said  no  more  in 
opposition,  but  only  remarked,  "  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  very 
anxious  about  me,  for  they  know  I  am  not  used  to  riding, 
and  my  friend,  who  was  walking  beside  me,  will  think  I  am 
killed.  I  had  better  go  at  once.  Is  it  very  far  to  Evenwood 
Edge  ?  " 

"  Three  miles  and  a  bit,"  replied  the  landlord,  who  had 
now  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  Will  you  have  a  gig,  miss  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you ;  I  can  easily  walk." 

"Ah!  you  come  from  Evenwood?"  said  the  stranger, 
looking  at  her  with  the  blackest  of  black  eyes,  and  evidently 
with  new  interest ;  and  together  they  turned  into  Evenwood 
Lane,  while  she  sought  for  an  answer. 

"  Yes ;  do  you  know  Evenwood  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  know  some  one  who  lives  there.  I  wonder 
whether  you  know  her." 

"  I  only  know  one  young  lady  at  Evenwood,  and  she  lives 
at  Blanchland,"  replied  Evelyn,  with  considerable  lucidity, 
"  and  her  name  is  Agnos  Bellasys." 

"And  my  young  lady's  name  is  Helen  Morris." 

"  Oh  !  Helen  Morns  !  ! !  " 

"Yes;  do  you  know  her?"  said  he  eagerly;  and  then, 
remembering  what  a  potent  bar  Mrs.  Morris  must  be  to 
Helen's  admission  into  society,  he  added,  "  by  sight,  I  mean  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  Evelyn,  with  some  curiosity,  "  I  don't  know 
her ;  but  we  have  all  been  talking  about  her  a  great  deal  this 
very  day ;  and  I  feel  very  anxious  to  hear  more  of  her,  and 
see  her.  Is  she  nice  ?  I  know  she  is  beautiful." 

"  She  is  '  nice,'  good,  and  beautiful." 

"  And  her  mother  ?  Excuse  me  if  I  ask  too  many 
questions." 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  mother  ;  but  I  have  heard  from  a 
friend — I  mean  a  person  who  has — that  she  is  not  so  '  nice '  as 
her  daughter,  by  a  very,  very  long  way  !  " 

"  But  she  is  her  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  she  is.     Why  do  you  ask  that  ?  " 

"  Because  one  of  our  party  who  has  seen  her,  and  who 
Jooks  upon  Helen  as  an  angel, — or  what  is  about  as  good  a 
thing  in  his  estimation,  a  duchess's  daughter  in  disguise, — 
will  have  it  that  Mrs.  Morris  is  not  her  mother,  but  her  foster- 
nurse,  and  is  full  of  romance  about  her.  But  I  ought  not  to 
be  talking  this  way !  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  ought ;  I  like  to  hear  you  talk ;  besides,  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  Helen.  Is  she  well  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  for  she  fainted  this  morning,  and  had  to 
be  taken  home  by  Sir  Almeric  Powerscourt." 

"  By  Sir  Almeric  Powerscourt !  That  is  strange  !  "  said 
the  stranger  in  an  emphatic  tone  of  wonder  ;  and  he  became 
suddenly  silent,  thinking  how  oddly  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life  combine  to  throw  people  together. 

"  Why  so  strange  ?  "  said  Evelyn,  resting  her  bright  blue 
eyes  in  timid  wonderment  on  the  dark,  ruddy  complexioned 
man  by  her  side,  who  smiled,  and  did  his  best  to  shake  off 
thought. 

"  Strange  that  he  should  just  happen  to  be  in  the  way 
when  he  was  wanted,  and  lucky  too ; — I  wish  I  had  been  in 
his  place.  I  was  intending  to  go  and  see  her  to-day,  but  I 
shall  wait  until  to-morrow,  I  think,  when  she  will  be  better." 
And  then  he  began  to  exert  himself  to  talk  to  his  sweet  little 
companion,  and  she  told  him  all  she  had  heard  of  Helen's 
adventure  of  the  morning  ;  and  so  they  walked  on,  until  they 
came  upon  the  groom,  riding  in  search  of  Miss  Tancred.  Him 
they  despatched  to  bring  the  horse  home,  and  hurried  on 
themselves  to  join  Miss  Bellasys,  whom  they  saw  in  the 
distance,  and  soon  their  accidental  meeting  came  to  an  end. 

"  What  a  very,  very  handsome  man !  What  a  lucky  girl 
you  are  to  have  such  romantic  adventures !  "  said  MissBellasy'p, 
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laughing  gaily  as  soon  as  they  were  alone ;  "  why,  I  might 
ride  about  every  day  in  the  year,  and  nothing  would  ever 
happen  to  me.  Mind,  properly  speaking,  you  ought  to  marry 
him.  Is  he  very  agreeable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very.  I  don't  know  about  marrying  him,  Agnes  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  see  him  again.  I  wonder  who  he  is." 

"  He  does  not  live  anywhere  near  here,"  replied  Miss 
Bellasys,  with  decisive  local  knowledge. 

On  Sunday  they  all  looked  for  Helen  Morris,  peeping  as 
well  as  they  could  into  every  corner  of  every  pew ;  but  all  in 
vain,  for  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  But  there  was  one 
little  excitement  in  store  for  them  even  there,  which  they  had 
by  no  means  counted  on,  for  when  Mr.  Tristram,  the  clergy- 
man, came  in,  he  was  not  alone — some  one  whom  they  could 
not  see,  but  who  was  evidently  in  clerical  garb,  followed  him 
into  the  vestry ;  and,  behold,  when  the  service  began,  it  was 
not  Mr.  Tristram  who  was  reading  prayers,  but  the  handsome 
stranger  who  had  walked  home  with  Evelyn  Trancred,  and 
who  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Spencer  Townley. 

Evelyn  looked  down  on  her  prayer-book  with  a  little  blush, 
and  if  she  again  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  it  was  not  by  her 
own  free-will.  But  she  was  destined  to  see  more  of  him  before 
the  day  was  far  over,  for  Sir  Almeric  kept  up  the  old  custom, 
founded  by  his  predecessor  at  the  Manor  House,  of  asking  the 
rector,  who  lived  far  from  the  church,  to  an  early  dinner- 
luncheon  on  Sundays,  and  Townley  came  to  be  included  in 
the  invitation,  and  could  not  go  away  until  evening  prayers. 

Sir  Almeric  had  sent  grapes  to  Miss  Morris,  with  his  card, 
and  a  polite  message  of  inquiry,  on  Saturday  ;  and  had  heard 
she  was  not  well,  and  was  keeping  to  her  room,  which  Townley 
had  also  been  informed  of  when  he  made  his  way  to  see  her. 
Whatever  Sir  Almeric  may  have  thought  when  he  heard  that 
she  really  was  Mrs.  Morris's  daughter,  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
taken  away  all  his  desire  to  see  her  again,  for  on  Monday 
afternoon  he  went  to  the  cottage  to  call.  In  the  garden  he 
encountered  "  Zeal-in-the-land-busy,"  as  Thornicroft  used  to 
call  Mrs.  Morris,  who,  though  very  much  changed  in  many 
ways,  was  still  as  worthy  of  the  name  as  ever.  She  must  "  be 
doing."  Now  she  was  filling  her  apron  with  dead  leaves, 
faded  rosebuds,  and  unsightly  withered  flowers,  all  of  which 
she  suddenly  let  fall,  for  she  could  not  help  "  giving  a  great 
start  when  she  saw  the  squire  coming ; "  bat  she  soon  recovered 
her  natural  independence  of  manner,  and  went  to  meet  him, 
"  blessing  his  bonny  face  "  to  herself  as  she  went. 
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"I  Lave  come  to  see  Miss  Morris.     I  trust  she  is  better." 

"  Slie  is  better,  sir  ;  bat  slie's  only  weakly,  and  her  health 
afflicts  her  no  little.  However,  she's  well  enough  to-day,  and 
you  shall  see  her  directly.  But  you  must  wait  outside  here  a 
few  minutes,  if  you  have  no  objection,  for  she  is  in  the  back 
parlour  refusing  a  young  gentleman  from  London  who  has 
come  to  her  pay  his  addresses."  (This  Mrs.  Morris  thought 
had  all  a  very  good  sound  with  it.) 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Sir  Almeric,  half  amused  at  Mrs. 
Morris,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  half  angry  with  her  "  rampant 
familiarity."  "  But  may  I  ask  you  how  you  can  be  sure  she 
is  refusing  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  we  refuse  all  that  come  on  such  errands 
here, — both  on  us.  You  sec,  there's  nothing  like  holding 
one's  heads  high  ! " 

Mrs.  Morris  said  this  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  which 
would  have  betrayed  to  any  one  who  knew  her  that  she  was 
enjoying  a  little  private  joke  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Almeric 
and  his  lordly  bearings,  of  which  she  was  quite  conscious. 

"  We  live  quite  retired,  Helen  and  me,"  she  added ;  "  and 
we  don't  want  to  be  ackwented  with  our  neighbours.  You 
are  quite  welcome,  though,  sir." 

It  was  Townley  who  was  with  Helen.  She  had  been  sitting 
in  the  low  window-seat  of  the  room  where  most  of  her  own 
special  possessions  were  gathered  together,  watching  her 
mother's  gardening  operations,  and  wishing  she  had  energy 
enough  to  join  her,  when  the  garden  gate  had  opened,  and  ho 
had  appeared.  He  had  called  the  day  before,  after  leaving 
the  Manor  House  ;  but  both  Helen  and  her  mother  had  gone 
to  church  at  Barton,  and  had  left  their  house  shut  up.  He 
stood  a  second  transfixed  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Morris's  little 
sharp  eyes  and  the  yellow  ribbons  in  her  cap,  and  large  white 
stars  on  her  blue  dress.  She  could  not  help  glaring  defiance 
on  him,  for  in  the  first  place  she  did  not  know  him,  and  in 
the  second  she  never  did  "  matter  the  clargy  much  ;  "  besides, 
he  was  dark,  and  she  "  never  could  abide  nasty  black-a viced 
people."  So  she  confronted  him  boldly,  only  half  concealing 
her  unfavourable  opinion,  until  he  came  tip  to  her,  and  set 
himself  right  in  her  estimation  by  his  "nice  free-spoken 
manner." 

"  Oh !  it's  Helen  you're  wanting,  is  it  ?  Why,  she  was 
looking  out  of  that  very  window  not  above  a  minute  ago. 
Well,  she  cannot  be  far,  that's  a  comfort."  She  took  him.  into 
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the  house,  and  then  left  them  to  "settle  it  their  own  way,"  as 
she  expressed  it,  for  she  "  jealoused  something  particular  was 
coming." 

"  Thank  God,  Helen,"  said  he,  "  at  last  I  have  fonnd  you, 
and  you  are  looking  better.  Now  you  look  like  yourself  again. 
I  was  so  afraid,  when  they  told  me  about  your  fainting  the 
other  day,  that  you.  were  still  ill." 

"  Did  they  tell  you.  who  found  me,  and  brought  me  home  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  how  strange  it  is  that  he  should  be  so  near  you  ! " 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  said  she  with  a  sad  smile.  "  When  he  told 
me  his  name,  I  was  hardly  enough  recovered  to  understand 
what  he  said ;  but  all  the  way  home  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  strange  it  was  that  he  and  I  had  both  had  our  happiness 
destroyed  by  the  same  person.  I  shall  always  feel  that  there 
is  a  tie  between  us  now.  Poor  fellow  !  you  don't  know  how 
very,  very,  nice  and  kind  he  is :  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  and  so 
•  handsome ! " 

Townley  kept  fidgeting  about  all  the  time  she  spoke,  with 
true  masculine  impatience  at  hearing  a  fellow-man's  praises, 
and  said,  "  But  you,  Helen,  have  yon  quite  recovered  ?  You. 
look  as  well  as  ever  in  the  face  ;  but  let  me  see  that  hand  you 
showed  me  the  last  time  I  saw  you  ;  "  and  he  pushed  his  chair 
near  hers,  and  bent  forward  to  look  at  her  hand. 

She  held  it  up  smiling  gently,  and  said,  "  It  is  much  the 
same,  I  think." 

"  Surely,  not  ?  "  said  he,  taking  it  and  inspecting  it  very 
earnestly  and  sadly.  "  But  hands — I  mean  the  look  of  hands 
— may  perhaps  not  be  of  such  consequence  as  we  seem  to 
think.  I  know  you  are  better." 

She  had  not  the  heart  to  say  that  she  was  not,  but  she 
drew  her  hand  back. 

"No,"  said  he,  making  a  firm  resistance,  "  I  want  to  keep 
it." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Helen,  looking  frightened. 

"Because,  Helen,  do  you  know,  I  do  think  that  the  time 
has  at  last  come  when  you  might  have  some  pity  for  me.  I 
have  loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  :  how  many  years  is 
it  now,  I  hardly  know ;  but  do  what  I  would  I  have  never 
been  able  to  forget  you;  and  oh,  dear  Helen,  you  do  not 
know  how  wretched  my  life  has  been  all  this  time  !  If  you 
had  been  happy,  I  might  have  borne  it,  but  as  it  was  it  has 
been  too  much  for  me.  Don't  look  that  way  at  me,  or  try  to 
interrupt  me.  It  is  not  as  if  I  had  not  tried  to  forget  you — to 
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work  until  I  had  no  time  to  think.  All  I  did,  I  only  seemed 
to  get  to  like  you  more." 

Helen  started  up,  and  went  away  from  him  to  the  fire, 
exclaiming,  "  Stop,  oh  please  stop  !  How  can  you  be  so  very 
Avicked,  Mr.  Townley ! — you  to  whom  I  have  looked  up  so,  you 
So  talk  of  love  when  you  know  that  I  am  married  !  " 

He  followed  her  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  mantelpiece,  bending  down  and  watching  the  shrinking 
figure  near  him.  "  I  thought  I  was  wicked  at  first,  myself," 
said  he,  "but  I  don't  think  so  now.  He  has — yon  know 
what  he  has  done.  It  is  a  case  for  which  the  law  provides  ; 
and,  dear  Helen,  if  you  would  but  give  up  sacrificing  yourself, 
you  might  be  set  free  ;  and  if  you  could  but  love  and  marry 
me,  I  would  spend  my  whole  life  in  trying  to  make  you  forget 
the  very  unhappy  beginning  of  yours,  and  I  should  be  the  very 
happiest  fellow  in  all  the  world.  Say,  Helen,  do  say,  could 
you  love  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could,  if  I  had  never  seen  him.  Indeed  I 
am  almost  sure  I  could  have  done  so." 

"  Then,  Helen,  only  love  me,  and  you  shall  see  how  happy 
•we  will  be." 

"  Ah ! "  said  she,  slowly  raising  her  thoughtful  eyes  to 
him,  "  but  you  forget :  I  have  no  love  to  give  !  Mine  was  all 
given  long  ago ;  and  there  is  no  getting  that  kind  of  lovo 
back." 

"  But,"  pleaded  Townley,  "  he  did  not  keep  it." 

"  He  threw  it  aside,  but  I  never  took  it  back.  Please,  dear 
Mr.  Townley,  let  me  try  to  make  you  believe  that  bad  or  good, 
kind  or  unkind,  true  or  false,  as  he  may  be,  or  seem  to  me,  I 
always  feel  we  still  belong  to  each  other,  and  cannot  make 
myself  feel  otherwise.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  away  from  him, 
and  to  know  it  is  by  his  wish ;  but  sometimes  I  think  God  will 
be  good  to  me  and  let  me  see  him  once  more.  I  should  like 
to  tell  him  I  forgive  him ;  and  since  we  are  speaking  on  this 
subject,  promise  me  that  if  I  die  without  having  the  chance  of 
telling  him  so,  you  will  say  it  for  me.  He  ought  to  know  it." 

"It  is  sheer  madness,"  said  Townley,  angrily,  "for  you  to 
waste  your  life  on  him ;  he  deserves  neither  love  nor  pity ; 
and  I  cannot  listen  patiently.  I  must  go.  I  will  not  take 
any  answer  from  you  now :  I  tell  you  1  will  come  again  in 
three  months'  time  and  hear  your  answer  then  !  " 

"  It  is  not  kind  of  you  to  persist,"  said  she. 

"  Not  kind  !     I  should  like  to  know  who  is  kind  to  me, 
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Do  you  think  I  have  not  suffered  ?  But  I  will  go  now,  and 
beat*  it  as  well  as  I  can  :  it  will  not  be  worse  than  it  has  been, 
I  dare  say  !  There  is  somebody  at  the  door." 

It  was  Mrs.  Morris,  who  knocked  cautiously,  and  then 
putting  her  head  in,  said  in  a  highly  audible  whisper  to  Helen, 
as  she  approached  her — 

"You  are  making  an  awfully  long  story  of  it,  Helen  !  And 
there's  Sir  Almeric  Powerscourt  been  waiting  so  long,  that  he 
must  have  got  to  know  the  berry  bushes  all  by  heart ;  and, 
mind  you,  he  looks  as  if  he  was  not  troubled  with  too  much 
patience." 

This  was  a  fiction  intended  to  swell  the  family  importance, 
for  Sir  Almeric  was  not  the  man  to  wait :  he  had  exchanged 
two  or  three  sentences  with  Mrs.  Morris,  which  had  gone  very 
much  against  the  grain,  but  had  found  that  even  for  Helen's 
sake  he  could  not  bear  more  of  it,  and  had  hastily  retreated, 
leaving  his  compliments  for  her,  and  congratulations  on  her 
recovery. 

Townley  got  up  and  said,  "  Good-bye." 

"  Don't  you  disturb  yourself,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Morris,  not 
liking  him  to  go  and  discover  her  little  exaggerations  ;  "•  don't 
you  go  till  you  have  said  your  say.  It's  fit  enough  that  he 
should  get  a  turn  at  waiting  now  and  then  :  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  had  more  of  his  own  way  than's  quite  good  for  him  !  Sit 
your  ways  down  again, — I'll  hold  him  up  in  talk  a  little 
longer  ;  "  and  off  she  went  to  a  warm  corner  by  the  kitchen 
fire. 

"  Helen !  "  exclaimed  he  earnestly,  whilst  his  flushed  face 
showed  his  anxiety,  "  Helen  !  you  must  let  me  know  what  she 
means !  You  are  surely  not  going  to  like  him  ?  I  could  not 
bear  that.  If  you  love  any  one,  I  must  be  the  one." 

"  Do  not  fancy  things  so  easily.  You  need  not  fear  my 
liking  any  one  more  than  you,  except  one  person." 

"  That  is  but  poor  comfort,  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  you  can 
give  me,"  said  he,  rising  to  go. 

"  God  knows  how  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  any  one  but 
you ;  and  God  knows,  too,  how  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness." 

"  I  am  going  now ;  but  mind  I  shall  return  in  three  months' 
time.  Expect  to  see  me  in  January." 

"Better  not :  I  can  never  give  you  any  other  answer." 

Then  she  went  to  the  little  window,  opened  it,  and  gathered 
a  handful  of  intensely  bright  China  rosebuds — brighter  than 
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any  summer  buds,  but  they  had  spent  all  their  store  of  colour 
on  their  outer  petals,  knowing  their  hearts  would  never  be 
asked  of  them.  She  put  them  in  his  hand  with  the  words, 
"  I  do  not  like  saying  it, — it  seems  so  unkind  and  ungrateful, 
— but  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  never  met  again  ;  at 
least  not  until  you  have  found  some  one  to  love  you  as  you 
deserve." 

"  Would  that  please  you  ?  "  said  he  bitterly. 

"  Yes ! " 

"  Then  I  see  I  have  not  much  chance."  And  he  wrung  her 
hand  and  went  in  a  kind  of  desperation. 

Mrs.  Morris  heard  the  door  "clash  to,"  and  joined  Helen 
as  she  stood  watching  him  go  down  the  garden.  "  He's  only 
a  poor  dejasted-looking  creature  ;  isn't  he,  Helen  ?  " 

Helen  did  not  speak. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer,  Helen  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking  of  something,  mother  ;  I  can't  talk." 

"  Thinking ! — why  that  is  just  the  very  hardest  work 
anybody  can  set  themselves  to  do.  But  don't  they  look 
terrible  fools,  honey,  when  they  get  love  nonsense  into  their 
heads  ?  I  never  could  abide  men  when  they  were  courting, 
they  look  that  soft  and  senseless !  But  bless  me,  girl ! — what 
has  setten  you  on  crying  ?  Don't,  my  honey,  please  don't ! 
Lord !  how  I  wish  I  could  get  aback  o'  that  Thornicroft,  with 
a  good  thick  stick  in  my  hand  !  " 
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He  murmured  low, 

"  Ah !  dead  and  gone,  ne'er  to  come  again ; 
Ah,  past  away !    Ah,  longed  for  long  in  vain ! 
Lost  love,  sweet  Helen,  come  again  to  me !  " 

Morris. 

Look  long,  O  longing  eyes,  and  look  in  vain ! 
Strain  idly,  aching  heart,  and  yet  he  wise, 
And  hope  no  more  for  things  to  come  again 
That  thou  beheldst  once  with  careless  eyes ! 

Morris, 

"WHAT  an  ugly  dress  that  is  you  are  wearing,  Rosie  f    Why 
do  you  wear  colours  that  are  not  colours  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  lovely  dress,  and  lilac  is  a  colour, — of  course  it  is  ! 
How  foolishly  you  talk,  Stephen,  as  if  men  knew  anything 
about  dresses  and  colours." 
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"1  know  that  that  is  neither  pretty  nor  becoming,"  said 
Thornicroft  obstinately. 

"  Now  that  is  absurd,  for  Madame  Henri  made  it,  and  she 
never  made  an  ugly  dress  in  her  life." 

"I  dare  say  she  never  made  one  in  her  whole  life  that  an 
artist  would  admire." 

"  But  supposing  that  were  true,  it  would  not  be  any  proof 
that  the  dresses  were  ngly.  Come,  Stephen,  you  don't  love 
me,  or  you  would  not  find  fault  with  my  dresses,  or  talk  that 
way." 

"You  dear  little  goose  ! — love  you.  why  of  course  I  love 
you ;  but  am  I  obliged  to  love  your  dresses  too>  or  see  beauty 
with  Madame  Henri's  eyes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  so  far  as  this, — when  I  have  a  really  undoubtedly 
pretty  dress  on,  as  this  is,  you  are  not  to  begin  to  call  it  ugly. 
You  will  want  me  to  go  to  the  '  shop '  for  my  dresses  next, 
I  know." 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  sit  down,  and  not  run  fidgeting 
about :  you  are  making  a  dreadful  dust." 

"  How  can  I  sit  down  ? — one  wants  a  spade  to  clear  a 
place  before  one  can  do  that,  there  is  so  much  dust.  Why 
don't  you  let  them  sweep  some  of  it  away  ?  " 

"  Come,  darling  Rosie,  be  nice  :  I  want  you  to  bo  a  soothing 
presence." 

She  sufficiently  realized  his  wishes  to  be  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  she  began  again. 

"  I  have  brought  my  writing-case  down  with  me  :  shall  I 
write  to  Mr.  Dunsinnan  for  you  ?  You  said  he  had  got  the 
Rosamond  home,  and  had  asked  about  the  price  of  it ;  so  we 
may  as  well  tell  him  what  it  is,  whilst  he  is  in  the  mind  to  pay." 

"  I  will  write  that  letter,«Rosie ;  it  must  be  written  by  me. 
It  would  not  look  well  if  you  wrote  it." 

"Nonsense,  Stephen!  In  the  first  place,  you  will  never 
write  it ;  and  in  the  second,  if  you  do,  you  are  sure  to  let  him 
have  it  far  too  cheap." 

"That  is,  fortunately,  a  point  about  which  there  is  no 
difficulty :  I  have  my  regular  price  for  that  size,  and  I  told 
him  it  would  be  five  hundred  guineas  when  he  engaged  it." 

"Yes;  but,  Stephen,  you  know  yourself  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  picture." 

"  Well,  darling,  I  did  not  bargain  to  do  him  a  bad  one." 

"  No,  but  every  one  does  a  masterpiece  now  and  then,  and 
it  is  but  just  that  he  should  get  more  for  it." 

Y 
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"  Rosie  deai1,  you  do  not  understand  things  :  ifc  would  not 
be  honourable  to  ask  more  than  five  hundred." 

"  But  you  know  even  a  dealer  offered  you  that  for  it,  which 
is  a  plain  proof  you  could  get  more." 

'*  That  is  true,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Never 
mind  about  it,  dear ;  we  cannot  help  it." 

"  Well,  but  remember  how  rich  he  is ;  and  besides,  ho 
would  think  far  more  of  the  picture  if  he  knew  he  had  paid 
a  good  price  for  it.  People  take  you  and  your  work  too  at 
your  own  showing.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  dp,  Stephen :  I'll 
just  write  the  letter  in  your  name,  in  my  best  manly  hand- 
writing, and  say  it  is  seven  hundred  guineas.  You  need  not 
send  it,  you  know.  You  can  write  another  note  yourself,  and 
fix  what  price  you  like,  but  it  shall  be  seven  hundred  in  my 
note,  for  I  like  the  look  of  it  much  better." 

"  Write  what  you  like,  you  dear  little  goose !  only  it  is  a 
pity  to  waste  your  time  in  writing  a  note  not  meant  to  go," 
said  Thornicroft,  surveying  a  new  composition  very  intently, 
and  thinking  very  little  of  what  she  did,  except  that  ho  would 
write  himself  that  evening. 

But  Rosie  knew  well  enough  that  when  the  evening  came 
he  would  much  rather  allow  her  letter  to  go  than  write  a  new 
one  himself, — he  who  hated  letter- writing  so  much,  and 
practised  it  so  seldom,  that  the  days  on  which  he  actually 
achieved  the  beginning  and  ending  of  one  served  as  fixed  dates 
from  which  to  reckon  all  other  events.  So  she  wrote  it,  and 
then  went  and  sat  down  by  him  in  great  good  humour, 
watching  him  outlining,  and  amusing  herself  by  the  reflection 
that  let  him  work  as  hard  as  he  liked,  after  all  she  made 
money  far  quicker  than  he  did,  for  she  had  by  that  transaction 
made  two  hundred  guineas  in  a  few  minutes. 

Theirs  was  a  quiet  household  just  now,  for  many  of  Thorni- 
crof t's  friends  were  out  of  town,  and  he  had  not  looked  up  those 
who  were  at  home,  though  this  foggy  November  weather  left 
many  an  opening  for  a  little  friendly  talk.  Ambergreen  was 
almost  the  only  one  who  came  to  the  house :  he  often  did  so  now 
that  Thornicroft  had  taken  to  himself  a  pretty,  lively  little  wife. 
This  very  morning,  just  as  Rosie  was  basking  in  the  glow  of 
content  produced  by  having  performed  a  virtuous  action,  ho 
came  in.  She  jumped  up,  and  began  talking  very  fast ;  and 
Thornicroft,  foreseeing  the  long  interruption  to  his  work  which 
must  ensue,  mentally  wished  them  both  at  Jericho;  then, 
horrified  at  what  he  had  done,  modified  his  wish  so  far  as 
Rosie  was  concerned. 
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"Only  think,  Mr.  Ambergreen,"  cried  she,  full  of  glee, 
"he  has  just  sent  me  away  as  Fair  Rosamond,  and  now  ho 
wants  me  to  sit  as  Helen  of  Troy,  and  he  painted  me  before 
as  Cleopatra.  It  is  enough  to  make  me  vain,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Thornicroft,  who  never  could  endure  her  foolish  flirting 
manner  with  Ambergreen,  sat  listening  to  all  she  said  in 
great  discontent,  wishing  she  was  more  like — well,  more  like 
other  people. 

"  I  wish  Stephen  was  more  like  you,  Mr.  Ambergreen," 
continued  she ;  "  he  would  be  far  nicer  if  he  would  take  a 
walk  now  and  then  as  you  do  !  You  see,  Stephen  dear,  Mr. 
Ambergreen  does  not  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  put  his 
painting- coat  off  and  go  out  for  a  walk  sometimes.  It  would 
do  you  good  too.  I  wish  you  would  go." 

"  It  is  a  bad  moment  now  to  propose  a  walk,"  said  Amber- 
green;  "he  is  busy.  Don't  you  see,  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  he  is  in 
all  the  agonies  of  designing  a  picture  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Rosie,  flippantly,  "but  he  is  used  to  it  by 
this  time, — are  you  not,  Stephen  darling  ?  He  has  been  going 
on  that  way  for  days,  dirtying  his  poor  fingers  with  that  nasty 
black  charcoal,  ever  since  Rosamond  went  away ;  and  some- 
times, do  you  know,  Mr.  Ambergreen,  he  dusts  off  a  pound 
or  so  of  it  on  to  my  hair,  which  does  not  improve  its  colour ; " 
and  she  put  up  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  caressed  her  sunny 
mutinous  locks. 

Thornicroft  was  rapidly  retracting  his  previous  modifica- 
tion, and  thinking  Jericho  a  very  suitable  distance  to  have 
Rosie  from  him  for  an  hour  or  so.  But  she  rattled  on,  pleased 
with  an  amused  look  in  Ambergreen's  face,  and  caring  little 
about  anything  but  producing  a  sensation  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  she,  at  last  becoming  serious,  "  don't 
you,  Mr.  Ambergreen,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  Stephen 
ought  to  charge  more  for  his  pictures  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Rosa  ! "  said  Thornicroft,  emphatically,  "  if  you 
please " 

"  No,  no  !  let  me  go  on  :  I  don't  please.  You  know  I  am 
right,  and  that  vrhen  a  man  paints  as  you  do,  and  has  your 
name,  people  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  well  for  his  work.  Do 
you  tell  him,  Mr.  Ambergreen,  Avhat  I  know  yon  think  too, 
that  now  is  the  time  to  make  a  stand  for  higher  prices." 

Mr.  Ambergreen  did  not  think  so ;  in  fact,  he  and  all 
"  the  clique  "  were  already  bemoaning  Thornicroft  as  a  cast- 
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away.  Never  was  such  a  changed  man  as  regarded  art.  He 
whe  used  to  do  glorious  things  they  never  tired  of  admiring 
and  praising,  now  hardly  ever  did  a  bit  of  work  which  appealed 
to  the  imagination  at  all.  His  conceptions  were  less  noble, 
his  colour  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  splendour  and  subtlety, 
even  his  execution  had  become  feeble.  If  the  "  clique  "  had 
but  known  from  how  many  other  high  aims  and  ideals  Thorni- 
croft  had  fallen  away  of  late,  they  need  have  been  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  this  visible  sign  of  deterioration.  As  it  was,  it 
furnished  a  constant  subject  of  discussion.  "He  is  painting 
for  money,"  said  some ;  but  his  brother  artists  knew  that  by 
no  possibility  could  Thornicroft  ever  really  do  that.  They 
shook  their  heads  and  said  he  must  have  injured  his  brain 
with  overwork.  It  was  a  national  calamity !  Anyhow  it  was 
a  woeful  downfall  to  the  hopes  of  the  "  clique."  When 
Ambergreen  heard  Rosie's  words,  he  who  had  already  taken 
part  in  so  many  warm  disputes  on  this  point,  hardly  knew 
what  to  think,  and  gave  his  answer  cautiously.  Thornicroft 
detected  the  tone  of  reserve  in  his  reply,  and  felt  irritated — 
the  more  so  as  he  himself  had  been  conscious  that  his  work 
lately  had  not  been  so  much  the  outcome  of  his  whole  being 
as  it  used  to  be. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  design,"  remarked  Ambergreen,  seeing 
he  was  annoyed,  and  pitying  him  for  having  a  wife.  "  I 
believe  with  time  you  will  make  a  first-rate  thing  of  that ;  but 
don't  hurry  it." 

Fancy  any  one  having  to  tell  Thornicroft  not  to  hurry  his 
things  !  The  expression  struck  him  painfully,  and  ho  began 
to  wonder  if  Rosie  and  her  new  drawing-room  furniture,  and 
her  dresses  and  caprices,  were  going  to  cost  him  too  much  : 
for  he  knew  he  was  born  to  paint  pictures ;  and  if  he  did  not 
do  that,  he  was  giving  up  what  he  came  into  the  world  to  do. 

"  Well,  I  must  go,"  said  Ambergreen ;  "  I  have  an  engage- 
ment." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have,"  said  Rosie,  laughing,  and 
fluttering  about  the  studio.  "You  find  us  dull,  as  we  find 
ourselves, — don't  we,  Stephen  ? — and  you  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer." 

He  pulled  out  a  card :  it  was  an  invitation  to  a  private 
view  of  sketches  at  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  for  Mr. 
Sulpicius  Ambergreen  and  a  lady,  for  that  day. 

Rosa  took  the  card,  and  said  pensively,  "  Stephen  had  a 
card  to  something  or  other  in  June — not  that  kind  of  thing 
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quite,  but  I  forget  what ;  and  we  went,  and  saw  such  lots  of 
nice  people,  and  had  such  fun ;  but  they  have  not  sent  him 
one  to  this.  What  lady  are  you  going  to  take,  Mr.  Amber- 
green  ? — I  wish  you  would  take  me." 

"  Rosa  !  my  dear  child !  "  exclaimed  Thornicroft. 

"  With  the  very  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  Ambergreen, 
partly  glad  of  a  companion,  and  partly  rejoiced  to  get  her  out 
of  the  way  of  her,  unfortunate  husband,  who  needed  peace  and 
quietness  to  design  his  picture,  and  who  was  sitting  idle  and 
disconsolate  at  not  being  able  to  get  either.  "I  was  just 
wishing  I  was  not  obliged  to  go  alone.  I'll  go  and  get  a  cab — 
that  is,  if  you  will  condescend  to  go  in  a  street  cab  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Rosie.  "  I  am  glad  to  find  some- 
thing to  do.  In  June  it  was  gay  enough,  for  then  we  saw 
plenty  of  Stephen's  friends ;  but  I  could  not  make  you  under- 
stand how  fearfully  dull  we  have  been  lately." 

Ambergreen  hurried  away  to  get  a  cab,  and  Rosie  was 
just  rushing  off  to  dress  when  Thornicroft  stopped  her  by  the 
fatal  formula,  "  I  must  say  one  word  to  you,  Rosie  !  " 

"  Two  if  you  like  ;  but  let  them  be  short  ones,  for  I  am  in 
a  hurry.  I  want  to  change  my  dress,  and  must  not  keep 
Mr.  Ambergreen  waiting." 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  say,  then,  that  I  do  not  admire 
your  manner  with  Mr.  Ambergreen,  or  see  why  you  should 
take  him  into  our  confidence,  and  chatter  away  on  the  most 
private  matters  with  him  as  you  do.  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  Ambergreen  myself,  but  have  no  desire  to  have  him  so 
much  with  me  when  I  am  at  work  ;  and  no  wish  to  hear  my 
wife  indulging  in  such  a  familiar  style  of  conversation  with 
him,  or  any  one." 

"  Nonsense,  Stephen !  how  you  do  talk !  You  forget  I 
must  chatter,  as  you  call  it,  with  somebody ;  and  I  see  no  ono 
else  now.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  harm  in  anything  I  say." 

"  Then  is  it  not  rather  odd  of  you  to  propose  to  go  to  the 
private  view  with  him  ?  You  are  very  young,  and " 

"  You  are  too  unreasonable  for  anything,  Stephen,  you 
really  are  !  There  is  no  earthly  harm  in  my  going  with  him, 
I  am  sure  ;  but  yon  have  such  strange  ideas  that  I  don't  see 
how  any  one  can  behave  so  as  to  please  you.  I  declare  with 
your  view  about  wives,  and  how  they  are  to  behave,  you 
should  get  one  you  could  keep  shut  up  in  a  room  upstairs, 
and  not  let  her  see  any  one  but  yourself  !  That  is  the  way  for 
you  to  live !  " 
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"  I  dare  say  you  arc  riglit !  "  replied  Thornicroft  bitterly. 
"  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  I  should  be  happier  living  in 
that  way." 

She,  however,  hardly  stayed  to  hear  the  end  of  his  speech, 
but  ran  quickly  off  upstairs,  thinking  all  the  way  she  went 
which  dress  would  look  the  prettiest. 

Thornicroft  was  overcome :  he  pushed  his  chair  back  from 
his  easel,  threw  himself  back  in  it,  and  thought  of  his  dear 
first  wife,  as  he  called  her  now  for  the  first  time  to  himself. 
How  would  she  have  looked  in  his  studio  on  such  a  morning 
as  this  ?  And  a  well-remembered  vision  rose  before  him,  in 
answer,  of  quiet  maidenly  grace  and  beauty.  "  Ah  !  she  was 
a  true,  pure,  loving  woman  !  "  said  he ;  and  then  he  paused  in 
wonder  at  himself  for  forgetting  how  they  had  come  to  part ! 
For  the  first  time,  he  now  said  to  himself  that  he  must  have 
wronged  her  somehow,  that  any  one  who  could  look  as  she 
always  looked  must  be  absolutely  incapable  of  falsehood  in 
any  shape. 

Ambergreen  came  back  some  little  time  after  with  the  cab 
for  Rosie,  and  found  him  buried  in  thought,  with  eyes  heavy 
even  to  tears,  and  face  so  furrowed  with  hard  lines  of  care 
that  he  looked  all  at  once  ten  years  older. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  dear  old  boy  ! "  said  he  kindly ;  "  don't 
you  be  down  !  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  the  thing  to-day. 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  take  a  rest,  and  not  work  for  a  while. 
I  like  that  thing  you  are  trying  to  knock  in  immensely.  It 
is  full  of  spirit  and  fine  in  sentiment,  and  will  make  a  jolly 
picture,  I  know.  You  will  see  that  it  will  be  quite  as  great  a 
success  as  the  Perdita !  " 

"Ah,  the  Perdita !"  sighed  Thornicroft;  "  that  was  done 
from  poor  Helen !  "  His  mind  was  in  such  a  softened  state 
with  regard  to  her,  that  he  had  a  tender,  mournful  pleasure 
in  thus  naming  her. 

"  Helen  Morris,  you  mean,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  Helen  Morris." 

"  Well,  I  owe  you  a  grudge  about  Helen  Morris.  You  had 
an  unfair  advantage  there  over  all  of  us.  There  was  not  one 
of  us  had  such  a  model  as  she  was.  Perhaps  if  I  had  had  the 
luck  to  get  hold  of  her  first  myself,  I  might  have  been  as 
shabby  as  you  were.  But  never  mind  that  now.  You  have 
got  rid  of  all  that  you  did  from  her,  I  see." 

"I  have  one  left,"  said  Thornicroft,  getting  up  mournfully 
to  bring  the  Althtea,  "  but  it  is  not  finished,  as  you  see ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  it  ever  will  be." 
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"Well,  you  can't  finish  it  from  her  now,  for  though  she  is 
very  beautiful,  she  is  not  like  what  she  was  then." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Ambergreen  ?  '  Is  very  beautiful.' 
Don't  you  know  she  is — dead  ?  " 

"  She  must  have  died  very  recently,  then,"  said  Ambergreen, 
cheerily,  "for  I  saw  her  about  six  weeks  ago  when  I  was  "at 
Blanchland  with  Mr.  Bellasys.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  ages, 
but  then  she  was  living  at  a  place  called  Evenwood  Edge." 

Thornicroft  lifted  the  picture  off  the  chair,  and  stooped 
down  with  it  as  an  excuse  for  hiding  his  face.  What  a  face 
it  was  !  But  he  felt,  cost  what  it  might,  he  must  make  an 
effort  to  hide  his  suffering,  and  to  hear  more,  and  said,  in  a 
strange  forced  voice,  "You  must  have  made  some  great 
mistake  :  I  know  she  is  dead  !  " 

"  Hollo,  old  fellow  !  You  must  forgive  me ;  I  had  no  idea 
you  had  been  so  hard  hit ;  but  she  is  not  dead,  I  can  assure 
you.  I  dare  say  she  has  been  very  ill,  for  she  had  that  kind 
of  look  in  her  face ;  and  there  was  a  story  about  her  fainting 
in  some  lane  when  I  was  there,  and  being  found  and  brought 

home  by  that  noodle  Sir ;  let  me  see,  I  forget  his  name," 

said  Ambergreen,  suddenly  recollecting  himself. 

After  a  minute's  silence,  Thornicroft  laid  his  hand  on 
Ambergreen's  arm,  and  said,  "  Do  you  remember  telling  me 
about  a  love  affair  you  had  discovered  between  her  and 
Townley  ? — 1  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you  think  there  really 
was  any  truth  in  that." 

"  I  told  you !  I  remember  nothing  of  any  such  thing  ; 
and  I  advise  you  to  take  fifty  per  cent,  off  anything  I  ever 
told  you  against  her,  for  she  used  to  put  me  in  such  rages 
•with  her,  that  I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  anything  I  said 
about  her  to  be  taken  for  gospel !  I  must  say  she  treated  me 
uncommonly  cavalierly." 

"  Well,  but  Ambergreen,  there  must  have  been  some 
foundation  for  what  you  said — do  try  and  remember !  You 
said  you  had  witnessed  a  tender  meeting  at  the  church-door, 
and  that  they  had  gone  off  in  a  cab  together." 

"  Did  I  ?  Well,  I  think  I  remember  ;  but  he  did  not  go 
off  with  her  in  the  cab,  she  went  off  alone, — I  am  sure  of  that ; 
and  as  for  a  tender  meeting  at  the  church-door — why  it  could 
not  be  very  tender  before  all  the  people.  I  expect,  poor  girl, 
she  only  ran  and  caught  hold  of  Townley's  arm  to  get  away 
from  me  and  some  fine  speeches  I  was  plaguing  her  with.  I 
remember  now ; — and  how  savage  I  felt  with  her  when  she  got 
her  arm  in  his,  and  looked  defiance  at  me  J  " 
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"  Then,"  said  Thornicroft,  burning  with,  anger  against 
Ambergreen,  yet  not  daring  to  show  it,  "  you  need  not  have 
come  to  me  with  such  a  story  against  her." 

"  Bah !  I  was  angry, — and  of  course  you  never  took  what 
I  said  seriously.  Everybody  knows  Townley  is  not  that  kind 
of  fellow  at  all ;  he  is  awfully  good  and  earnest  about  every- 
thing. Besides,  thougli  I  don't  know  much  about  her,  I  should 
think  she  was  about  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived.  But,  Thorni- 
croft,  my  dear  fellow,  how  ill  you  look  !  I  hope  I  am  not 
saying  what  I  should  not,  or  raking  up  unpleasant  memories : 
I  had  no  idea  you  cared  so  much  about  her." 

"  I  did  not  care  much  about  her — not  very  much ;  but  I 
was  interested  in  her,  and  very  sorry  when  they  said  she  was 
dead.  But  she  is  not,  you  say,  and  that  is  a  good  thing — for 
her.  What  makes  me  look  and  feel  so  queer  now,  is  not  any- 
thing about  her,  or  any  one,  but  a  very  strange  feeling  in  my 
heart :  I  can't  describe  it,  but  it  feels  so  tight — so  very  tight, 
that  I  think  sometimes  it  must  break.  I  expect  it  is  something 
I  shall  never  get  rid  of,  but  I  have  had  a  touch  of  it  all  the 
morning." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ambergreen,  "  I  know  you  have ;  I  saw  you 
looked  ill  directly  I  came  in.  Sit  down  now,  and  don't  let 
things  bother  you ; — and  excuse  me,  Thornicrof t,  but  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  ask  some  girl  or  other  to  come  and  stay  with 
your  wife.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  can  care  a  great 
deal  about  art,  and  so  much  of  it  is  dull  for  her,  and  altogether 
it  is  bad  for  both  of  you." 

"  Don't  let  her  come  in  here  now ! "  cried  Thornicroft, 
hearing  a  dress  rustling  in  the  distance.  "  Meet  her  outside  : 
she  will  only  get  uneasy  if  she  sees  me,  and  I  shall  soon  be 
well  again." 

She  was,  however,  too  quick  for  either  of  them,  and  tripped 
in,  dressed  in  a  charming  little  brown  dress  trimmed  with 
sealskin,  a  tiny  little  sealskin  hat  to  match,  and  perfectly 
fitting  gloves.  She  was  too  full  of  herself  to  see  her  husband's 
ashen  grey  face  and  set  look  of  pain.  Ambergreen's  heart 
ached,  and  he  could  not  bear  leaving  him  thus,  but  he  saw 
that  Rosie  perceived  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing  but  getting 
away  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  she  was  better  away.  He  believed  in  Thornicroft's  ex- 
planation of  the  attack,  but  he  believed  also  that  it  was  a 
serious  case  of  alarming  heart  disease  for  which  there  was  no 
end  but  one,  So  it  was,  but  not  of  the  kind  Ambergreen 
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thought.  Thornicroft  was  indeed  stricken  to  the  heart, — 
utterly  crushed  by  this  discovery.  He  crawled  to  the  sofa 
when  alone,  threw  himself  down  on  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  misery  he  felt.  Every  thought  was  given  to  Helen,  and 
her  undeserved  sufferings.  She  had  lost  all  this  world  might 
have  given  her,  because  she  had  loved  him ;  and  how  she  had 
loved  him  !  He  saw  it  all  now,  and  he,  fool  that  he  had  been, 
had  thought  love  like  that  an  every-day  thing !  He  knew 
better  now,  God  help  him  !  For  a  moment  he  thought  with 
angry  bitterness  of  Rosie,  who  had  just  tripped  away  to  enjoy 
herself  in  a  crowd,  leaving  him  whom  she  called  her  husband 
half  mad  with  agony  of  mind  of  which  she  was  far  too  un- 
sympathetic and  indifferent  even  to  perceive  the  outward 
signs  which  escaped  his  control.  Yet  for  her  sake  he  had 
ruined  Helen's  life  !  Ah,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that. 
He  had  thought  Helen  dead ;  and  he  had  not  deserted  Helen 
for  love  of  Rosie,  but  because  he  thought  her  false.  But 
what  was  the  use  of  paltering  with  the  facts  ? — the  next  wave 
of  emotion  swept  all  disposition  to  make  excuses  away,  and 
he  knew  he  had  been  a  villain.  He  dragged  himself  to  the 
Althaea,  and  sat  down  before  it,  recalling  every  word  which 
had  been  spoken — every  look  which  her  face  had  worn.  How 
could  he,  who  knew  her  upright  true  nature,  and  who  saw 
how  all  evil  glanced  off  her  unperceived,  ever  for  one  moment 
have  let  himself  be  persuaded  that  she  was  untrue?  One 
look  in  her  honest  eyes  might  have  undeceived  him :  but  he 
had  never  once  looked  in  her  face,  never  condescended  to  say 
what  he  had  heard,  or  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  but  had 
rushed  away  in  blind  fury,  utterly  careless  of  what  became  of 
her.  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  been  such  a  fool,"  cried 
he,  "  such  a  thorough  fool,  such  a  miserably  cowardly  wretch 
as  to  treat  her  so  ?  "  If  she  had  been  there,  he  would  have 
crept  to  her  feet  and  begged  humbly  for  forgiveness:  how 
dearly  he  longed  to  do  so  !  He  wiped  all  dust  tenderly  from 
the  picture ;  he  could  have  covered  the  dull  canvas  with  kisses 
full  of  passion  and  regret,  deeper  and  more  bitter  than  any  he 
had  ever  known  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Many  a  little 
taunt  which  he  had  uttered  to  her  in  the  days  when  he  had 
not  let  himself  enjoy  the  happiness  which  had  been  given 
him,  came  back  to  his  mind  now,  and  stung  him  more  sharply 
that  it  had  in  the  first  instance  even  stung  her.  "  The  dear, 
good,  patient  darling !  "  said  he,  rising  and  pacing  the  room 
uneasily;  "it  is  fearful  to  think  what  a  brute  I  have  been ! " 
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He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  more  and  more  overcome 
with,  shame  at  his  own  nnworthiness,  and  cut  to  the  heart  by 
new  recollections  of  her  kindness  and  goodness  suggested  by 
little  things  which  he  remembered  happening  in  this  or  that 
part  of  the  room.  Even  her  thimble  was  still  on  the  mantle- 
piece  where  he  had  put  it  the  other  day.  He  went  and  took 
it  tenderly  in  his  hand,  and  continued  his  weary  walk  and 
painful  retrospections.  It  was  while  he  was  busy  with  that 
picture,  one  sultry  July  day,  that  Rosie  had  broken  in  on 
them.  He  had  been  able  to  estimate  her  rightly  then,  and 
had  taken  the  measure  of  her  follies  and  fripperies  very  fairly : 
what  had  blinded  him  since  ?  Now,  he  saw  the  truth — the 
unalterable,  deplorable  truth:  he  had  dropped  a  jewel  and 
picked  up  a  flint;  and  the  flint  he  must  keep — at  least  ho 
supposed  so,  for  he  could  at  the  moment  think  only  of  Helen. 
The  thought  of  detection  or  punishment  never  crossed  his 
mind  ;  he  knew  so  well  that  no  ill  to  him  would  ever  come 
from  Helen  !  Nor  did  he  as  yet  grieve  over  the  wrong  he 
had  done  to  Rosa  :  he  preferred  to  think  of  himself  as  some- 
what of  a  victim  throughout  the  whole  affair, — misled  by 
Townley's  letter — entangled  by  Rosie  almost  against  his  will 
— more  sinned  against  than  sinning  as  regarded  his  dealings 
with  all  the  others.  Only  Helen  had  been  wronged  by  him ; 
but  his  whole  life's  penitence  could  never  atone  for  the  wrong 
he  had  done  to  her. 

And  so  passed  hours  of  torturing  confused  thought,  and 
the  darkness  of  a  November  day  crept  over  his  studio,  but  he 
lay  on  his  sofa  stung  by  bitter  memories  of  misprized  happiness. 
Presently  in  came  Rosie,  with  quick  step,  and  rustling  dress, 
and  voice  gay  with  excitement ;  but  the  unwonted  darkness 
checked  her.  "  Why,  Stephen,  all  alone  !  and  in  the  dark ! 
How  can  you  bear  that  ?  " 

"  Am  I  in  the  dark  ?     It  suits  me  best." 

" How  strange  of  you !  But  be  quick;  it  is  time  to  dress 
for  dinner." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Ein  schoner  Stern  gelit  auf  in  meiner  Nacht, 
Ein  Stem,  der  silssen  Trost  liernieder  lacl.it 
Und  neues  Leben  mir  verspricht — 
O  luge  niclit !  Seine. 

THE  love  of  saving  grew  on  Mrs.  Morris  so  much,  and  the 
delight  of  adding  one  "  great  guinea  "  to  another  was  so  great, 
and  the  bliss  of  feeling  herself  becoming  rapidly  an  "  equal 
to  any  one,  no  matter  who,"  from  a  sense  of  accumulating 
capital,  was  so  delicious,  that  after  a  while,  when,  about 
Christmas  time,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tancred  sent  a  humble 
petition  to  Helen  to  come  and  give  her  poor  neglected  child 
a  couple  of  hours'  instruction  per  day,  offering  handsome 
remuneration  in  return,  Mrs.  Morris  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  letting  a  "  nice  comfortable  little  bit  of  money  like  that " 
go  out  of  the  family,  and  was  divided  between  being  very 
angry  with  her  daughter  for  wishing  to  refuse  such  a  thing, 
and  going  to  offer  her  own  services  as  an  instructor. 

Nothing  could  ever  persuade  "  Zeal-in-the-land-busy  "  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  world  she  could  not  "  put  her  hand 
to,  if  she  fairly  set  about  it,"  and  it  was  a  very  queer  thing, 
she  said,  if  she,  a  grown  woman,  could  not  teach  a  child  like 
that :  she  would  freshen  up  her  memory  a  little  with  the 
sight  of  the  books,  and  then  what  was  to  stop  her  doing  very 
well  ? 

Was  it  the  dread  of  seeing  her  poor  mother  go  to  the 
Manor  House  to  offer  herself  as  governess,  or  was  Helen 
goaded  on  by  some  very  significant  hints  from  the  old  lady 
that  she  "  did  not  like  cats  that  caught  no  mice,"  or,  worse 
to  bear  still,  bitter  lamentations  that  she  had  not  married 
"  upon  "  a  steady-going  artizan,  or  a  comfortable  well-to-do 
young  farmer,  like  a  certain  Bessie  Weddell,  whom  Mrs. 
Morris  was  never  tired  of  eulogizing  for  her  judicious  selection 
of  a  husband.  She  had  "let  kind  friends  choose  for  her,  as 
any  girl  who  was  not  silly  would ;  and  now  she  had  such  a 
rare  sitting-down  with  a  stirring  young  fellow  who  was  tied 
to  be  a  rich  man  before  ho  died,  and  who  let  her  have  plenty 
of  good  stuff  to  work  in,"  etc.,  etc. 

"Whatever  it  was  which  influenced  Helen,  she  did  not 
refuse  to  obey  her  mother,  the  Tancreds  promising  either  to 
send  the  carriage  for  her,  or  the  child  to  her,  whenever  she 
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was  ill,  or  the  weather  doubtful.  She  had  many  letters 
begging  her  to  return  to  the  MacScumbles,  but  there  she  did 
not  dare  to  go  now  that  Thornicroft  was  in  England :  for  his 
sake,  as  well  as  her  own,  she  must  not  go  there.  Her  mother 
did  not  want  her  to  go  to  the  MacScumbles,  but  she  did  want 
her  "  not  to  be  stogruatic  and  refuse  this  nice  bit  of  temporary 
employment,  which  would  be  an  amusement  to  her,  and  yet 
bring  something  in  ;  and  now  that,  praise  be  blessed !  her 
health  was  mending  so  nicely,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  let  good 
things  go  by." 

Mrs.  Tancred  had  apparently  ceased  to  think  it  dangerous 
to  throw  Helen  in  Sir  Almeric's  way.  She  knew  his  pride 
and  knew  that  after  slowly  beginning  to  believe  Helen  was 
the  old  woman's  daughter,  at  first  she  had  heard  him  talk 
of  Mrs.  Morris  and  of  Helen's  surroundings  generally  with 
heights  and  depths  of  pitying  horror  and  amazement;  and 
latterly  he  had  ceased  to  talk  about  her  at  all ;  besides  it  was 
worse  than  ludicrous  to  afflict  yourself  by  taking  precautions 
against  a  thing  which  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  hap- 
pening. 

The  little  love  affair  which  Sir  Almeric  ought  to  have  had 
with  Evelyn  Tancred  was  not  progressing  favourably.  He  did 
not  seem  to  care  in  that  way  for  her,  nor  she  for  him.  He 
spent  his  time  wandering  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hall 
and  village,  and  she  spent  a  very  great  deal  of  hers  with  Helen 
Morris :  not  in  Helen's  home,  but  at  the  Hall,  or  they  met 
while  Helen  was  on  her  way  to  and  from  her  lessons,  or  in 
some  cottage  whither  each  had  gone  on  some  charitable  errand. 
They  were  instinctively  drawn  to  each  other,  and  became  firm 
friends.  But  there  was  soon  a  stronger  bond  still,  for  during 
some  of  their  conversations  Helen  thought  she  perceived  that 
Evelyn  cherished  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  Townley. 
She  seemed  to  like  to  talk  about  him,  and  to  hear  all  the  little 
things  which  Helen  was  so  fond  of  saying  in  his  praise ;  and 
Helen,  seeing  it  was  so,  took  care  she  was  not  ignorant  of  all 
his  good  qualities,  and  began  to  wish  that  these  two,  who 
seemed  formed  to  make  each  other  happy,  could  be  brought 
together.  She  loved  Townley  as  a  brother,  and  it  was  to  her 
the  source  of  the  deepest  regret  that  he  should  so  far  have 
only  derived  unhappiness  from  having  known  her.  If  she 
could  but  get  him  to  transfer  his  love  for  herself  to  Evelyn 
Tancred,  all  might  end  happily.  So  when  he  came  back  to 
her  at  the  end  of  the  three  months,  as  he  had  said  he  would, — 
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sad  indeed,  and  very  unhopeful,  but  still  not  choosing  to  leave 
any  stone  unturned  which  might  be  the  corner-stone  of  bis 
happiness, — she  quietly  led  him  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
wished  him  to  go — told  him  what  friends  she  and  Evelyn 
were,  what  a  sweet,  loving  girl  she  was,  and  drew  such  a 
pretty  picture  of  a  young,  beautiful,  half-shy,  half-impulsive 
girl  who  would  be  devotedly  attached  to  any  one  whom  she 
could  love,  that  she  sent  him  off  to  the  Manor  House  three  - 
parts  in  love  already.  He  knew  at  last  that  Helen  would 
never  be  more  to  him  than  she  was  now;  and  he  knew  he 
should  please  her  if  he  loved  her  friend;  but  would  a  girl 
like  Evelyn  ever  love  him  ? 

Sometimes,  in  an  affair  like  this,  everything  conspires  to 
throw  people  together ;  and  it  happened  more  than  once,  when 
Mr.  Tristram  was  attacked  by  his  old  complaint  and  forced  to 
go  South,  or  laid  up  in  his  house,  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
listen  to  Helen's  recommendation,  and  get  Townley  to  come 
to  Evenwood  Edge  to  look  after  his  parish  for  him ;  so  there 
was  many  an  unforeseen  little  meeting  between  the  two.  All 
now  was  a  question  of  time ;  and  Helen,  when  she  went  to 
the  Manor  House  as  a  teacher,  sometimes  cheated  her  pupil 
of  an  odd  five  minutes  to  say  a  kind  word  in  his  behalf,  or 
rather,  to  tell  some  story  which  raised  him  in  Evelyn's  esti- 
mation. 

About  this  time  she  became  a  regular  correspondent  of 
Townley's  when  he  was  not  at  Evenwood ;  and  though  she 
said  very  little,  yet  she  said  something  ;  and  his  reply  to  that 
something  led  her  to  hope  that  after  all  he  would  not  in  the 
end  have  reason  to  say  that  he  had  been  less  happy  for  knowing 
her.  The  hope  of  this  gave  her  the  purest  bit  of  pleasure 
she  had  known  for  many  a  long  day,  for  she  did  not  find  it  a 
"  bitter  thing  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's 
eyes,"  and  she  knew  if  these  two  ever  did  come  together  they 
would  be  happy. 

She  liked  her  pupil  tolerably, — not  half  so  well,  though,  as 
the  rough,  quaint,  hearty,  little  MacScumbles  to  whom  she 
dared  not  return.  This  was  a  selfish,  spoilt  child,  who  con- 
descended, when  in  a  good  humour,  to  learn  all  that  it  was 
desirable  she  should  know,  and  was  not  troubled  with  feelings. 

Helen  did  not  often  see  Sir  Almeric  to  speak  to,  but  always 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  somewhere,  in  coming  or  going. 
She  did  not  know  his  usual  habits,  or  it  might  have  struck 
her  as  very  strange  that  he  was  so  often  loitering  about. 
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Mrs.  Tancrcd  did  notice  it,  and  thought  poor  dear  Almeric 
was  atrociously  bored  down  in  this  dull,  damp  country  place ; 
and  she  really  did  not  believe  he  would  ever  be  able  to  hold 
out  until  the  end  of  another  month,  when  he  talked  of  going 
to  town. 

At  last  a  break  came  to  the  quiet  morning  lessons  at  the 
Manor  House,  and  the  friendly  intercourse  with  Evelyn,  for  a 
letter  came  from  the  Mac  Scumbles,  begging  her,  if  she  could 
not  return  to  them,  to  take  Jessie  and  Beenie  for  a  couple  of 
months  gr  so,  and  teach  them,  and  let  them  have  some  good 
country  air,  under  her  care.  They  were  looking  "  puny," 
driving  away  all  their  governesses  with  obstreperous  conduct, 
learning  nothing  but  how  to  be  their  own  masters  and  every 
one  else's ;  and  if  Helen  would  not  have  them  a  while  to 
break  them  in  again,  Mrs.  MacScumble  professed  herself  to  be 
at  her  wits'  end.  Would  she  act  the  part  of  a  friend  and  go 
up  at  once,  stay  a  few  days  with  them  and  take  the  children 
back  with  her  ?  If  she  could  not,  they  must  go  to  some 
school,  for  their  father  was  ill  with  gout,  and  could  do  with 
them  in  the  house  no  longer ;  and  as  for  sending  them  to 
school,  it  was  like  taking  their  lives  even  to  name  it  in  their 
presence. 

Helen  owed  too  much  to  the  MacScumbles  to  refuse,  and 
though  much  less  well  than  those  around  her  thought,  resolved 
to  go  to  town  next  day.  Besides  helping  the  MacScnmbles, 
there  was  a  wild  pleasure  to  her  in  the  mere  thought  of  going 
nearer  to  him — of  once  more  sleeping  under  the  same  bit  of 
heaven  that  arched  over  him  also.  It  was  just  what  she 
wished  !  She  dared  not  go  there  to  stay,  but  she  could  givo 
herself  two  days,  and  one  of  them  she  would  devote  to  going 
and  seeing  once  more  the  outside  of  the  poor  old  house  which 
had  once  sheltered  her  and  him  ;  and  happy  should  she  be  if 
she,  shrouded  from  all  eyes,  could  yet  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
— a  last  glimpse.  That  was  why  she  permitted  herself  to 
think  of  it. 

"  Will  you  have  some  flowers  with  you  ?  "  asked  little 
Clara,  after  all  good-byes  had  been  said ;  "  will  you  carry  some 
snowdrops  to  those  little  girls  you  are  going  to  ?  " 

And  they  went  out  together  to  get  them,  into  the  waste, 
deserted,  and  wintry  garden  which  these  flowers  could  do  so 
little  to  redeem  from  desolation.  They  had  gathered  a  quantity 
of  snowdrops,  hepaticas,  and  crocuses,  when  Sir  Almeric 
followed  them  out  of  the  house. 
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"  Do  you  mind  our  gathering  these  flowers  ?  "  asked  the 
child,  seeing  a  look  in  his  face  which  showed  he  was  annoyed 
about  something. 

"No,  indeed  I  do  not ;  but  I  mind  about  your  going  away," 
said  he,  bending  his  blue-grey  eyes  fixedly  on  Helen,  who  could 
only  say,  apologetically,  "  I  could  not  refuse  such  kind  friends." 

"  Ah,  but  when  you  come  back,  we  shall  not  see  you  so 
much  here  !  "  said  he. 

Helen  did  not  quite  know  what  answer  to  make.  If  she 
had  the  Mac  Scumble  children  she  could  not  go  to  teach  Clara 
as  usual,  and  a  friend  she  was  not. 

"  Clara  will  come  and  see  me,  and  I  will  keep  up  her  lessons 
too,  if  I  can,"  said  she,  looking  kindly  at  the  child. 

"  But  we  all  want  our  lessons  keeping  up,"  replied  he 
gently ;  "  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  have  learned 
from  you." 

Helen  looked  up  with  a  quick  feeling  of  surprise,  and  saw 
something  in  his  eyes  which  she  had  never  seen  there  before. 
She  drew  her  mantle  tightly  round  her,  from  a  little  instinctive 
feeling  of  retreating  within  herself,  took  the  flowers  from  the 
child,  and  turned  to  go. 

"  Run  in,  Clara,"  said  Sir  Almeric,  imperiously ;  "  I  will  see 
Miss  Morris  home." 

"Mayn't  I  go  too  ?  I  want  to  go  too,"  said  Clara  queru- 
lously, twisting  her  face  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry,  which  was 
the  approved  method  of  getting  her  own  way  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family. 

"  Clara !  ! !     I  have  spoken." 

And  the  child,  little  accustomed  to  receive  or  to  obey 
orders,  went  away  directly,  howling  fearfully  as  soon  as  she 
got  within  ear-range  of  the  drawing-room  windows. 

"  I  had  better  go  alone !  "  said  Helen. 

"  I  disagree  with  you  there,"  replied  he,  rather  sternly. 
"  Draw  that  mantle  of  yours  tightly  round  you,  for  it  is  very 
cold,  and  take  my  arm." 

The  former  part  of  the  order  she  did  obey  ;  and  together 
they  went  down  the  bleak  gravel  walk,  with  its  little  bits  of 
frosty-looking  turf  on  each  side,  and  its  long  chilly  flower- 
beds, bordered,  all  for  lack  of  something  green,  with  rows  of 
starveling  bluish-grey  plants. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  "when  you  think  of  me,  you  look 
upon  me  as  some  one  far  above  you  in  station,  and  separated 
from  you  by  all  kinds  of  social  barriers  ?  " 
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"  If  I  did  so,  I  should  be  quite  right ;  you  most  undoubtedly 
are  so ! " 

"  No,  I  am  not !  Excuse  me  for  contradicting  you.  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  some  little  adjuncts  of  name  and  place,  to 
make  me  better  than  I  should  be  without  them,  but  as  far  as 
looking  up  goes — I  look  up  to  you  !  " 

Helen  remarked  that  "  It  was  going  to  snow  !  "  whereupon 
he,  looking  down  on  her  in  some  surprise,  and  seeing  a  little 
pink  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  little  quivering  of  distress  on 
eyelids  and  lips,  said  in  a  wounded  voice,  "  Don't  you  like  me, 
Helen  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ! — at  least  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  think  I 
like  you  very  much,  but  I  can  like  no  one  ! " 

"  Please  try  to  like  me." 

"  Please  do  not  say  one  word  more  on  the  subject,"  said 
she,  looking  painfully  distressed.  "  I  am  sorry  to  seem  unkind, 
but  do  say  no  more." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  like  me !  I  like  you  so  much !  Ever 
since  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time,  I  have  felt  I  admired  you 
more  than  any  one  I  ever  saw." 

"  But  you  must  not !  "  said  she  despairingly, — for  if  he  was 
going  to  make  her  an  offer,  what  could  she  do  ?  She  could 
not  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  loved  another ;  and  she  could 
not  bear  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  refusing  him  without  assigning 
any  reason  but  want  of  love.  It  was  very  hard  to  give  him 
pain  :  she  had  a  very  great  regard  for  him. 

At  this  awkward  moment,  Mrs.  Taucred — who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  child's  highly-coloured  report  of  the  fragment 
of  conversation  she  had  heard,  and  who  had  thrown  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  hastily,  to  do  what  in  her  lay  to  cut  short 
this  ominous  tete-a-tete — came  hastily  after  them. 

"  Stop,  good  people  !  "  cried  she,  nearly  out  of  breath,  "  do 
stop.  We  are  all  going  to  the  village,  so  I  may  as  well  go 
with  you.  But  you  walk  so  quickly,  that  there  is  no  catching 
you  up!  " 

Sir  Almeric  tossed  back  his  head :  one  by  one  our  hopes 
depart ;  and  he  had  hoped  that  none  of  his  family  would  ever 
degenerate  into  vulgarity,  yet  day  by  day  his  sister  lost  her 
fine  sense  of  propriety  in  diction,  and  day  by  day  his  ears  wero 
outraged  in  a  way  he  could  not  bear  much  longer. 

"It  is  cold,  Clara!"  said  he  impatiently.  "Miss  Morris 
Las  coughed  once  already,  and  it  will  not  do  to  loiter." 

"  I  don't  want  to  loiter,  dear,  I  am  sure.     Go  on  with 
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what  you  were  talking  about :  I  don't  -wish  to  interrupt 
you  !  " 

"  We  had  said  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  on 
•which  we  were  speaking — it  was  quite  finished  !  "  said  Helen, 
decisively,  by  way  of  giving  him  a  strong  hint  she  wished  to 
hear  no  more  of  it. 

"No,  it  was  not.  Pardon  me,"  said  he  quickly,  "but  I 
Lave  a  great  deal  more  to  say  !  " 

"  Am  I  de  trap  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Tancred,  looking  unspeakably 
and  insultingly  at  her  ease  under  the  consciousness  that  she 
was,  and  that  her  face  was  beaming  with  a  most  supercilious 
smile  of  intelligence.  "  If  I  am,  I  will  go  back !  " 

"But  you  are  not!  "  said  Helen,  earnestly;  "how  could 
you  be  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  should  have  thought  also,"  said  she 
carelessly ;  and  then  she  took  refuge  in  little  criticisms  on  the 
various  objects  she  saw  in  passing  by ;  and  so  the  ill-assorted 
trio  traversed  the  village. 

When  they  reached  her  home,  Helen  raised  the  latch  of 
the  garden  gate,  and  then  asked  the  others  if  they  would  go 
in,  directing  her  invitation  markedly  to  Mrs.  Tancred. 

"  No,"  said  that  lady,  "  thank  you  ; — it  is  going  to  rain,  or 
snow,  or  something,  and  I  think  I'll  just  toddle  home  again. 
And  you,  Almeric,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  do  so  too  ?  " 

This  was  too  much  for  Sir  Almeric ;  he  turned  round 
suddenly  while  his  face  flushed  at  the  hideousness  of  the  idea 
forced  upon  him,  and  said,  with  great  decision  and  severity — 

"  I  will  walk  home  with  you,  Clara,  if  you  choose." 

"  All  right ! "  said  Mrs.  Tancred,  smiling  in  Helen's 
direction  ;  "  have  it  as  you  like  it — come  along." 

How  she  offended  him  in  every  word, — nay,  in  every  single 
syllable !  Full  of  anger  towards  her  for  her  vulgarity,  and 
for  having  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  finishing  his 
conversation,  he  determined  to  mortify  her  to  the  uttermost 
if  she  said  anything,  by  a  confession  of  his  intentions,  and 
perfect  disregard  of  her  opinion. 

When  they  bade  Helen  good-bye,  he  held  her  hand  a 
moment  in  his,  and  said  in  a  pleading  voice,  "  You  will  bring 
me  back  what  I  asked  you  for  from  London, — will  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  No,"  said  Helen,  "  but  really  I  cannot 
get  it  for  you ; "  and  then  she  went  quickly  up  the  little, 
narrow,  harsh-sounding,  coarse,  perpetually  unsettled  gravel 
walk  which  led  to  the  cottage  door,  and  formed  such  a  marked 
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contrast  to  the  broad,  level,  firmly-compacted,  smooth  way 
which  led  to  the  lordly  doors  which  had  just  closed  on  her  at 
the  Manor  House. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think,  Almeric  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tancred 
to  her  brother  as  they  picked  their  way  home  over  the  dirty 
footpath  near  the  village.  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  vicious 
suavity,  but  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  which  said  she  was 
longing  to  "  begin." 

"  That  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide  upon,"  replied  he,  in  a 
tone  strongly  flavoured  with  contempt  and  disgust. 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  when  I 
found  you  and  that  little  girl  there,  you  looked  most  uncom- 
monly as  if  you  were  making  her  an  offer  ! " 

"  Did  I,  indeed  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Almeric,  with  an  air  of 
complete  indifference.  "  I  wonder  what  she  would  say  to  me 
if  I  did  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  what  she  would 
say,  or  of  what  other  people  would  say  also  !  " 

"And  what,  pray,  do  you  think,  then,  that  other  people 
would  say  ?  "  he  inquired,  haughtily,  holding  his  head  very 
high,  and  dropping  down  a  glance  between  his  eyelashes  on 
the  agitated  little  woman  by  his  side. 

"  Why  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Tancred,  suddenly  hopping 
on  a  large  dry  stone  on  the  dirty  pathway,  and  standing  still 
on  it  a  moment,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  her  whole  care  to 
launching  the  dreadful  sentence  she  was  about  to  utter,  "  they 
would,  of  course,  infallibly  say  that  you  were  mad  to  go  and 
marry  a  woman  who  was  not  a  lady  !  " 

"Oh,  by  Jove,  no  !  "  said  he  with  provoking  cai'clcssncss ; 
"  they  could  not  say  that !  No  one  could  ever  say  that  Helen 
Morris  was  not  a  lady  !  " 

"But  she  is  not  one  !  "  said  Mrs.  Tancred. 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  if  she  is  not  a  lady,  who 
is  ?  "  and  he  said  this  with  such  a  solemn  earnestness  that  his 
own  conviction  perhaps  communicated  itself  to  her,  for  she 
was  silent  a  minute. 

She  gathered  her  forces  together  for  another  attack,  and 
said  appealingly,  "  Dear  Almeric,  you  surely  won't  marry  her  ? 
"What  would  people  think  ?  " 

"  People  ?  "  said  he,  contemptuously,  "  what  have  we,  to  do 
with  people  ?  If  I,  Almeric  Wymondham  Powerscourt,  think 
it  right  to  marry  her,  it  is  right ;  and  if  I  think  her  a  lady, 
she  is  one !  You,  my  dear  Clara',  are  becoming  very  middle- 
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class  if  you  begin  to  talk  of  '  people ' !  Never  mind  people  : 
I  know  what  I  should  think  of  it  myself  if  I  married  her !  " 

"  What  would  you  think  ?  " 

"  That  I  had  got  a  very  sweet  wife,  and  that  I  was  a  very 
lucky  fellow,  and  that  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  man 
or  woman  either  who  dai*ed  even  to  think  any  woman  I 
married  was  not  a  lady." 

"  Oh,  Almeric  !  Almeric  !  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  i 
am  glad  that  my  poor  father  and  mother,  and  Randal  and  all 
the  rest,  are  quietly  laid  in  their  graves,  and  that  there  is  no 
one  left  but  you  and  me  to  bear  this  shame !  " 

"  I  could  bear  my  part  of  it  very  easily  !  "  said  he  ;  "  but 
you  are  making  yourself  unhappy  for  nothing !  I  shrill  never 
marry  her,  Gocl  bless  her!  " 


CHAPTER  L. 

There  is  some  root  of  suffering  in  himself, 
Some  secret  and  unfollowed  vein  of  woe 
Which  makes  the  time  Jpok  black  and  sad  to  him. 
Pester  him  not  in  this  his  sombre  mood 
With  questionings  about  an  idle  tale. 

Shakespeare, 

And  as  the  cageling  newly-flown  returns, 
The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settled  there. 

Tennyson. 

AFTER  that  morning,  that  fatal  morning,  when  Thornicroft 
heard  that  Helen  his  wife  was  living — living  sad,  suffering, 
and,  as  he  thought  now,  certainly  innocent — he  was  never 
more  the  same  to  Rosie,  to  himself,  or  to  any  one.  He  had 
a  weight  of  care  to  bear  alone,  a  world  of  regret  to  feel,  and 
all  was  to  be  hidden.  He  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  Rosie, 
though  her  fate  cost  him  many  an  anxious  thought,  for  what 
was  he  to  do  with  regard  to  her  ?  He  could  never  clear  his 
head  enough  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  of  what  was  right 
or  wrong.  He  caught  at  an  old  maxim — one  of  the  many 
floating  about  hi  the  world,  and  which  on  occasions  like  this, 
when  people  cannot  decide  for  themselves,  pass  current  as  if 
they  had  received  the  stamp  of  common  approval — "  When 
in  doubt  between  two  courses,  choose  that  which  is  least 
pleasing  to  yourself."  He  knew  which  course  he  preferred, 
for  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  Helen  once  more  with 
him ;  but  even  if  he  brought  himself  to  bear  the  shame  of 
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confession,  could  he  ever  bring  back  the  Helen  of  old  ?  Never : 
all  happy  days  were  gone  for  them  together ;  now,  never  more 
could  she  respect  or  love  him,  and  he  would  only  have  to 
repent  the  ruin  of  two  lives  instead  of  one.  No,  he  must 
keep  the  lot  he  had  chosen.  And  then  came  the  maddening 
vexation  of  thinking  what  a  desperate  fool  he  had  been — he 
who  had  had  everything  the  heart  of  man  could  desire  in  a 
wife — sweetness,  devotion,  beauty,  and  refinement,  and  had 
not  had  the  sense  to  know  it,  but  had  thrown  all  away  for  a 
mere  suspicion.  All  had  gone  wrong  because,  unfortunately, 
he  had  not  been  of  a  sufficiently  generous  nature  to  wield  the 
power  which  her  complete  isolation  from  the  world  and  absolute 
surrender  of  her  existence  into  his  rule  and  government  had 
given  him.  He  had  been  a  base,  overbearing  tyrant :  he  knew 
that  at  last,  and  owned  it  with  shame.  He  could  never  get 
the  thought  of  Helen  quite  out  of  his  head,  or  ever  drive  away 
aching  remorse.  And  so  the  winter  months  passed.  He  never 
refused  to  work  at  the  Althaea  now,  but  had  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  adding  telling  little  touches  with  loving  care. 
Rosie  thought  he  wasted  too  much  time  over  it,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  get  it  sold  and  out  of  the  house,  and  Thornicroft 
to  work  with  another;  but  she  did  not  see  so  much  of  her 
husband  now,  for  many  of  his  old  friends  had  come  back  to 
town  for  the  winter,  and  had  called  on  her,  and  she  was  well 
received  in  lordly  circles,  so  that  her  visits  to  the  studio  were 
much  more  rare,  and  she  could  find  time  for  nothing  but  the 
commercial  details  of  his  work. 

He  had  no  intention  of  selling  the  Althaea,  and,  as  Rosie 
often  thought,  very  little  of  ever  getting  it  out  of  his  hands. 

"Come,  Stephen,"  said  she  sometimes,  "you  don't  really 
mean  you  are  going  to  spend  the  whole  morning  on  that  thing 
again  ?  Why,  it  is  positively  sinful  if  you  do.  It  was  done 
months  ago,  if  you  would  only  think  so ;  and,  what  is  more,  1 
know  the  very  man  to  buy  it — I  am  sure  Mr.  Dansinnan  will ; 
he  looked  very  much  smitten  with  it  the  last  time  he  was 
here." 

"  I  mean  to  keep  it,"  said  Thornicroft,  sturdily.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  let  any  one  have  it." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Rosie,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head.  "  I 
beg  to  state  if  yon  go  on  that  way,  Mr.  Thornicroft,  I  shall  get 
jealous !  Whose  picture  is  it,  pray  ?  Was  she  a  model  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  she  was  not  bad-looking,  but  still  not  half  so  good- 
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looking  as  I  am.  You  had  much  better  get  to  work  with 
something  new  from  me.  Where  is  the  Helen  of  Troy  ? 
Can't  you  get  that  done  ?  " 

"Be  quiet,  Rosie,  do  !  you  must  learn  not  to  interfere  in 
this  room." 

"  You  have  not  told  me  her  name  !     What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Her  name  was  Helen." 

"  Helen  what  ?  " 

"  Helen  Morris."  The  suddenness  of  the  question  took 
him  by  surprise;  and  rather  than  show  signs  of  hesitation 
whilst  choosing  a  false  name,  he  gave  her  true  one.  But  he 
did  not  feel  as  if  he  had  committed  an  act  of  indiscretion. 
He  had  no  fear  of  Helen  leaving  her  seclusion  and  coming  to 
claim  him ;  and  if  she  was  silent,  who  would  speak  ? 

"  Was  she  a  model  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Yes,  she  was  a  model." 

"  Then  why  did  she  keep  her  stockings  here  ?  " 

Thornicroft  had  been  so  knocked  down  by  the  shock  he 
had  received  when  he  heard  that  she  whom  he  believed,  and 
had  given  such  stupendous  proof  that  he  believed,  dead, 
lived  ;  and  had  so  familiarized  his  guilty  imagination  with  the 
contemplation  of  every  possible  occurrence  which  might  lead 
to  discovery,  that  Rosie  might  have  said  anything,  or  anything 
short  of  Helen  herself  walking  in  might  have  happened, 
without  producing  any  very  visible  effect.  So  he  said,  quite 
c6olly — 

"  Where  are  her  stockings  ?     Did  she  keep  them  here  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  them  in  a  box  under  the  spare 
bed,  all  marked  '  Helen  Morris.'  I  saw  them  myself." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  replied  he,  wondering 
that  this  discovery  of  Rosie's  did  not  seem  much  more  strange 
to  her  than  it  apparently  did;  "but  I  believe  she  was  here 
once  when  I  was  away  abroad,  or  somewhere  ;  and  one  of  the 
servants  had  a  long  holiday  also,  and  the  other  refused  to  sleep 
alone  in  the  house ;  but  I  could  not  be  sure  she  was.  She  was 
a  great  deal  about  the  house  always  when  I  painted  so  much 
from  her,  but  cf  course  not  staying  here." 

"Was  she,"  cried  Rosie,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  memory — 
"Was  she  that  girl  with  a  golden-brown  dress  and  a  niminy- 
piminy  face,  I  saw  here  once  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  niminy-piminy  face, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Thornicroft,  severely ;  "  that  is  her  face  ;  you 
sec  it,  and  can  answer  your  own  question." 
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"  Oh,  that  is  only  a  picture,  and  of  course  the  face  is 
idealized.  I  mean  that  lackadaisical-looking  girl  who  was 
sitting  here  the  first  time  I  saw  you> — when  I  came  in  by  the 
window,  you  know !  Why  you  were  painting  that  very 
Althaea  picture  then,  I  do  believe ;  so  of  course  it  was  Helen 
Morris  !  " 

"  I  dare  say.  Well,  never  mind  about  her  !  I  can't  think 
why  you  are  determined  to  ask  so  much  about  her." 

"  Because,  Stephen,  I  declare  I  sometimes  think  you  must 
have  been  in  love  with  her  a  little,  by  the  ridiculous  way  you 
hang  over  that  picture,  as  if  you  quite  worshipped  it.  And 
then  there  are  so  many  of  her  things  about  the  house,  from 
stockings  down  to  all  kinds  of  high-flown  poetry — Browning, 
and  Morris,  and  Bossetti,  and  Shelley,  and  things  that  I  could 
not  be  bothered  with  if  it  was  ever  so  ; — but  these  books  all 
have  her  name  in  them.  Now  tell  me  truly,  Stephen — please 
do — were  you  ever  in  love  with  her,  or  had  you  a  liking  for 
her,  or  was  she  really  only  a  model  ?  " 

"  She  was  only  a  model,"  said  Thornicroft,  with  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  he  was  speaking  very  little  less  than  the 
truth,  and  that  that  was  really  all  he  had  allowed  her  to  be. 

"  Ah,  but  Stephen,"  pursued  Rosie,  "  how  do  I  know  but 
if  I  were  to  go  away,  and  some  one  else  came  here,  and  asked 
all  about  the  girl  you  painted  the  Fair  Rosamond  from,  and 
the  Cleopatra,  and  the  others — how  do  I  know  but  that  you 
would  go  and  say,  in  just  the  same  way,  Yes,  she  was  a  model, 
only  a  model  ?  " 

"  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  never  say  that  of  you," 
said  he,  cavalierly,  "  for  that  is  the  very  last  thing  I  could  say 
you  were  !  Why,  if  you  tried  for  ever,  you  would  never  make 
a  good  model :  you  are  too  conscious,  far  too  conscious  for 
that !  " 

"But,"  said  Rosa,  touchily,  "you  have  painted  ever  so 
many  pictures  from  me,  and  they  are  all  very  pretty  ones.  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  deny  that  I  am  a  good  model  already — 
a  very  good  one." 

"  Oh,  those  tuere  idealized  now,  if  you  like !  " 

This  was  wounding  poor  Rosie  in  a  very  tender  part.  She 
did  not  particularly  caro  about  helping  him,  or  associating 
herself  with  his  work  and  aim  in  life ;  but  if  he  said  she  was 
a  bad  model,  and  he  had  to  idealize  her,  he  meant  perhaps  to 
say  that  she  was  not  handsome — and  that  she  was  not  going  to 
stand;  so  she  resolved  to  give  him  what  she  called  a  good 
setting-down,  and  then  go  out  for  the  clay. 
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""Well,  you  may  say  what  you  like.  Stephen,  about  my 
being  a  bad  model,  but  at  any  rate  you  have  made  some  good 
pictures  by  copying  me,  and  you  have  got  them  out  of  your 
hands,  sold  them,  and  been  paid  for  them,  which  is  more  than 
seems  likely  to  be  the  case  with  that  thing  there  !  It  is  as 
ugly  as  ugly  can  be,  and  the  little  that  is  good  in  it  you  amuse 
yourself  by  taking  out  one  day  and  trying  to  put  back  again 
the  next ;  and  if  that  is  what  comes  of  having  a  good  model, 
I  do  not  see  but  that  a  bad  one  does  better  for  you.  But  I 
am  not  a  bad  one,  and  nothing  will  ever  make  me  believe  it : 
and  now  I  will  leave  you  to  waste  your  time  in  any  way  you 
like !  "  And  so  saying,  she  rose  with  majestic  dignity,  and 
swept  across  the  room  to  the  door — a  dignity  somewhat 
marred,  however,  by  the  fact  that  her  dog,  which  had  been 
lying  asleep  on  her  dress,  had  only  just  time  to  spring  to  its 
feet  as  she  rose  to  go,  and  now  was  dragged  across  the  room 
in  a  standing  posture  on  her  ample  train,  looking  completely 
helpless  with  surprise  and  astonishment.  Together  they  de- 
parted, leaving  Thornicroft  all  alone  watching,  their  cere- 
monious progress  with  grave  wonder  and  amusement. 

But  the  minute  after,  he  was  very  sorry  for  poor  little 
Rosie — who  was  as  she  was,  and  as  he  might  have  known  she 
would  be.  This  ill-assorted  marriage  was  his  own  doing,  and 
he  need  not  be  the  curse  of  two  lives. 

He  always  felt  this  when  she  was  away  from  him,  and 
resolved  to  try  to  make  her  happy,  and  bear  her  stupid  little 
tiresome  ways  as  part  of  the  punishment  which  was  his  due. 
But  when  she  was  with  him,  it  was  useless  to  struggle  with 
the  irritation  caused  by  her  interferences,  her  caprices,  and 
her  vanities :  he  said  more  than  he  meant,  and  she  ran  away 
hurt,  leaving  him  with  so  much  the  more  to  repent  of — he 
who  was  overburthened  already. 

This  time  he  acted  on  his  penitence  and  followed  her. 
She  was  not  sitting  in  a  melancholy  attitude  in  any  part  of 
the  house,  lamenting  their  disagreement — by  no  means  !  She 
was  making  a  little  pyramid  of  the  dress  and  jacket  she  was 
going  out  in,  to  see  whether  they  looked  better  with  a  lilac  or 
a  blue  bonnet.  The  edifice  tottered  and  fell  as  he  came  in, 
kissed  her,  and  begged  her  not  to  mind  if  sometimes  he  was  a 
very  cross,  ill-tempered  fellow  ;  that  he  was  busy,  and  worried 
about  his  work  and  other  things,  and  often  spoke  roughly 
quite  without  thinking,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he 
had  hurt  her  feelings. 
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"Oh,  you  don't  do  that,  Stephen,"  said  she  ;  "I  don't  let 
you  do  that ;  but  it  seems  very  unkind  and  absurd  of  you  to 
say  that  I  make  a  bad  model.  I  know  I  must  make  a  very 
good  one  ! " 

"  Well,  it  is  absurd  !  You  do  make  a  very  good  one, — a 
very  sweet  and  a  very  pretty  one  !  " 

"  You  are  sure  you  think  so  ? — and  sure  you  don't  think 
me  ugly — I  mean  not  pretty  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  he. 

"  Then  it  is  all  right !  "  said  she  gaily ;  "  let  us  think  no 
more  about  it !  I  knew  you  were  only  saying  it  to  tease  me  ! 
I  was  quite  sure  you  could  not  mean  it  really !  I  am  going 
to  see  grandpapa :  perhaps  now  that  papa  and  Winifred  are 
married,  and  gone  back  to  India,  he  may  be  more  inclined 
to  forgive  me  ; — at  any  rate,  I'll  go  and  see  Lady  Markham." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think  either  your  papa 
or  Winifred  encouraged  him  to  hold  out  against  you  ?  I  don't 
agree  with  you  at  all  there.  They  were  the  only  ones  really 
inclined  to  be  friends.  They  came  here,  and  the  others  never 
did." 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  they  will  be  alone  now, 
and  dull,  and  perhaps  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  up 
again  with  me  !  " 

That  being  alone  was  in  Rosie's  estimation  simply  the  most 
atrocious  suffering  the  human  frame  was  capable  of, — and  now 
it  was  to  Thornicoft  the  only  comfort  he  had  left.  He  could 
never  now  work  as  he  had  done ;  now  perforce  he  must  lay 
down  his  brush,  and  think,  and  think,  and  think,  until  thought 
was  so  painful  that  in  pure  despair  he  had  to  fall  to  work 
again. 

He  gave  his  mind  to  the  bonnet  question,  which  was  now 
Rosie's  uppermost  idea ;  then  he  dragged  himself  back  to 
his  work,  and  his  work  was  siting  before  the  Althaea,  recalling 
all  Helen's  good,  kind  words  and  deeds,  and  all  his  own  bad 
ones.  His  memory  was  always  busying  itself  thus  with  the 
various  scenes  which  had  taken  place  within  those  four  walls, 
and  with  the  maddening  comparison  of  the  two  girls  ho  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  love; — Helen,  kind,  sympathizing,  with 
noble  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  aim  of  art ;  and  fussy, 
twittering,  selfish  little  Bosie,  who  always  thought  a  softly 
tinted  cheque  more  beautiful  than  any  drawing,  and  did  not 
care  for  any  picture  in  the  world  unless  it  was  a  representation 
of  herself. 
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To-day  he  was  thinking  of  the  morning  when  Helen  first 
came,  eager,  bright,  and  full  of  interest  to  sit  for  him ;  and 
to-day,  for  the  first  time,  he  directly  compared  the  looks  of 
the  Helen  who  came  tripping  in  to  help  him  with  his  picture, 
with  the  patient,  quiet  Helen  of  the  latter  days  of  their  com- 
panionship ;  and  thus  for  the  first  time  he  gauged  the  suffering 
she  must  have  had  during  her  short  married  life  to  change 
her  so. 

It  seemed  twenty  years  at  least,  since  he  painted  those  first 
pictures  of  her.  How  he  had  worked  then  !  How  wholly  and 
how  happily  he  had  lived  for  art,  grudging  no  outlay  of  time 
or  strength — wishing  for  no  pleasure  greater  than  he  found  in 
doing  what  he  was  born  to  do.  He  worked  hard  now — but 
all  was  different.  He  was  conscious  not  only  of  something 
wanting  in  everything  he  did,  but  of  a  lower  aim  and  of  a 
blunted  perception  which  brought  no  joy  with  it.  He  had 
painted  no  good  picture  since  he  had  parted  from  Helen.  He 
felt  that — but  he  did  not  even  yet  feel  fully,  the  truth  which 
in  old  times  he  had  regarded  as  a  barren  commonplace,  that  an 
artist's  work  is  the  outcome  and  expression  of  his  whole  nature 
— with  that  to  rise  and  fall. 

Meanwhile  Rosie  (in  a  blue  bonnet)  walked  briskly  to  her 
grandfather's  house,  which  was  but  five  or  six  minutes'  walk 
from  her  own.  She  had  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  partly  because,  if  it  were  only  from  long  habit, 
she  really  had  a  regard  for  him,  but  principally  because  all 
her  calculations  were  thrown  out  by  his  obduracy.  She  had 
relied  on  his  speedy  forgiveness,  and  counted  on  all  his  little 
presents  of  pocket-money  and  articles  of  luxury  to  eke  out  the 
shortcomings  of  a  small  income,  such  as  Thornicroft's  must 
naturally  be  in  her  estimation. 

She  rang  gently,  and  went  quickly  in,  peeping  into  the 
different  rooms  as  she  went,  without  waiting  for  the  servant 
to  announce  her,  hoping  to  catch  Sir  Willoughby  unawares. 
She  had  tried  this  once  or  twice  already  without  success,  but 
to-day  she  found  him  in  the  library.  He  was  sitting  writing, 
with  his  back  to  her,  and  he  did  not  look  round.  She  went 
near  him,  but  paused  just  behind  his  chair,  half  afraid  at  the 
complete  silence,  and  feeling  a  certain  awe  of  him  she  had 
never  felt  before — the  kind  of  awe  we  all  feel,  even  in  a  small 
way,  when  we  see  any  one  asleep,  or  in  some  sense,  great  or 
small,  in  a  world  of  which  we  form  no  part.  He  thought  it 
was  his  wife,  if  he  thought  or  heard  at  all,  and  went  on  writing 
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a  long  foreign  letter,  probably  to  her  father.  She  could  seo 
all  he  wrote,  and  watched  his  pen  forming  the  words,  "  Rosie 
is  still  an  alien  to  us,  and  always  must  remain  so."  She  put 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Don't  write  it,  grand- 
papa, don't  say  that ;  and  please,  please  don't  let  it  be  true." 

He  jumped  up  quickly,  looking  thoroughly  startled  and 
anything  but  pleased. 

"  Ah,  grandpapa !  "  said  Rosie,  in  tender,  pleading  tones, 
"  you  are  hard  and  cruel  to  me  !  I  never  thought  you  would 
go  on  so  long ;  you  have  made  me  so  miserable !  " 

"  Don't  be  a  humbug,  Miss  Rosie,  or  Mrs.  Thornicroft  I 
should  say  rather.  We  have  not  made  you  half  so  unhappy 
as  you  have  made  us  ;  and  if  you  are  unhappy,  it  is  only  what 
you  have  a  clear  right  to  expect !  No  love  could  stand  such 
conduct  as  yours." 

"I  did  it  for  the  best,"  murmured  Rosie;  "  indeed  I  did. 
It  was  all  to  save  you  and  papa;  it  was  indeed."  (Sir 
Willonghby  kept  up  a  running  accompaniment  of  angry 
growls.)  "  I  wanted  you  to  be  able  to  tell  Sir  Almeric 
Wymondham  that  neither  of  you  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
that  you  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  he  was.  I  wanted 
to  take  the  whole  blame  unmistakably  on  myself,  and  not  let 
yon  have  a  chance  of  sharing  it — that  was  all,  dear  grand- 
papa." And  she  put  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  arm.  He 
shook  it  off,  looking  resolutely  another  way,  and  said — 

"  Don't  '  dear '  me.  I  have  done  with  you.  You  might  have 
known  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  forgive  you.  You  knew 
well  enough  that  I  could  stand  anything  but  deceit,  and  acting, 
and  falsehood.  I  must,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  use  hard  words." 

"Please  use  hard  words ;  you  can  use  none  hard  enough, — 
I  quite  feel  that.  But  still  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  you 
think,  for  though  I  liked  him  a  long  time,  and  he  me,  we 
hardly  admitted  it  to  ourselves  even,  and  never  to  each  other 
till  the  night  before  we  left  Tunis ;  so  you  see  there  was  not 
much  time  for  acting." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  never  said  a  word  to  show  he  loved 
you  till  that  night,  and  that  you  were  not  encouraging  him 
before  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  very  first  time  anything  was  said,  but 
that  was  bad  enough.  I  quite  feel  how  bad  it  was  ;  but  still, 
keeping  it  to  myself  was  really  done  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit 
— for  I  always  loved  you,  grandfather, — you  know  I  did.  I 
always  felt  you  were  kinder  to  me  than  any  one ;  and  you 
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might  forgive  me  now — -you  really  might ;  I  have  suffered 
quite  enough." 

"  Rosamond,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  forgive  such 
mean,  unkind,  treacherous  conduct  as  yours  was ;  and  nothing 
you  can  say  will  move  me !  " 

"  I  know  that,  dear ;  I  know  there  is  no  moving  you  to 
forgiveness  when  once  you  are  really  angry  ;  and  very  bad  to 
bear  it  is — I  feel  it  dreadfully.  Of  course  you  and  grand- 
mother are  the  only  people  I  really  care  about  now  papa  has 
gone.  I  never  mind  Mrs.  Templeton  cutting  me,  or  the  young 
Templetons  never  asking  me  to  dance  now,  and  looking  as  if 
they  were  whispering  strange  things  about  me  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  listen." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rosie  ?  What  has  Mrs.  Templeton 
to  do  with  it,  or  what  have  any  of  those  fools  of  young 
Templetons  either  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Rosie.  "  I  suppose  she 
thinks  she  has  something  ;  and  she  can  do  as  she  likes,  and 
pass  me  as  if  she  had  never  seen  me  before  in  all  her  life ;  but 
she  need  not  make  other  people  as  bad  as  herself  !  Mrs. 
Brooksbank  was  quite  kind  to  me  one  day,  and  then  I  saw 
her  driving  with  Mrs.  Templeton,  and  after  that  if  she  did  not 
go  and  cut  me  too  !  " 

"By  George,  no — did  she  ?  But  that  is  too  bad  !  What 
can  the  stupid  old  creature  mean  ?  " 

"  She  is  right,  no  doubt,"  said  Rosie ;  "  indeed,  of  course 
she  is,  for  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  my  conduct.  I  know  it 
was  thoughtless  and  bad,  and  deserves  all  they  do  to  me  ;  but 
they  need  not  try  to  make  me  feel  as  if  I  lived  in  a  desert. 
Don't  you  even  think  it  a  shame  of  them  to  set  my  own  god- 
mother against  me  ?  " 

" Well,  did  they?" 

"  Tes ;  now  she  will  not  let  me  go  near  the  house — at  least, 
she  will  not  come  to  ours.  She  says  she  has  daughters,  and 
so  forth.  You  can  imagine  the  kind  of  thing  !  " 

"  By  Jove,  no,  Rosie,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  quite  imagine 
it ;  and,  what  is  ;nore,  I  don't  mean  to  stand  it !  Come  and 
dine  here  next  week,  and  I'll  ask  them  all ;  and  if  they  don't 
be  civil  to  you,  it  is  the  last  dinner  they  eat  here  !  " 

"  Never  mind  them"  said  Rosie,  hardly  daring  to  trust  her 
good  fortune ;  "  let  me  come  and  dine  with  you  and  my 
grandmother  alone,  and  then  I  shall  care  little  enough  about 
them." 
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"  Oh,  that  of  course  as  well,  my  dear  child !  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  being  so  ill-treated.  Why,  it  is  a  perfect  persecution ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  it's  me  that  set  it  all  a-going.  Not 
speak  to  you — confound  them  ! — I  wonder  whom  they  have 
half  so  pretty  to  speak  to !  They  are  most  tremendously  set 
up  !  Take  off  your  hat,  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  you ;  " — 
and  he  took  it  off  himself  with  his  own  hands,  and  gave  her  a 
kiss,  and  felt  happier  than  he  had  done  any  time  the  last  ten 
months  or,  in  fact,  since  the  very  day  at  Tunis  when  he  had 
first  learnt  her  flight. 

"Now,  my  dear  child,  I  have  got  you  back,  and  bygones 
must  and  shall  be  bygones.  Sit  down,  and  try  and  look  as  if 
you  were  at  home  again  ;  and  tell  me,  darling,  if  you  have  all 
you.  want.  I  have  had  many  an  aching  heart  about  you — that 
I  have." 

"  I  have  all  I  ought  to  want,  dear,"  said  she,  with,  even  at 
this  moment  of  expansion,  an  eye  to  business.  She  sat  down 
on  a  low  footstool  by  him,  as  she  used  to  do  long  ago,  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  knee ;  and  she  too  felt  a  certain  comfort  in 
being  restored  to  the  uncriticizing  and  sheltering  care  of  home. 
The  poor  old  man  sat  gazing  on  the  little  head  nestling  so 
close  to  him,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  half  of  pleasure 
and  half  of  pity  for  himself  for  having  been  so  long  cut  off 
from  all  that  made  his  life  so  happy.  As  he  sat  and  thought 
thus,  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  happy,  his  hand 
twined  in  and  out  of  her  hair,  and  he  twisted  little  gold 
snakes  of  it  round  his  fingers,  and  laughed  when  it  got  used 
to  them  and  curled  round  them  of  its  own  accord.  And  he 
could  have  sat  thus  for  ever,  so  glad  he  was  to  get  her  back. 

"  You  should  never  have  left  me,  my  pet.  You  and  I 
always  did  better  together  than  with  any  one  else." 

"  Take  care  I  don't  come  back,"  said  she  gaily.  But  she, 
too,  was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  if  only  the  last  year 
of  her  life  could  be  wiped  out,  and  she  back  again  with  people 
who  were  not  geniuses. 
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CHAPTER  LL 

He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop  ; 
Who,  failing  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself. 

Shakespeare. 

ONCE  seated  in  the  train  bound  for  London — going  actually  to 
be  once  more  near  him — possibly  even  to  see  him  at  a  distance, 
Helen  gave  herself  up  to  a  kind  of  joyful  excitement,  which 
plainly  showed  how  much  she  had  felt  the  isolation  of  her  life 
for  the  last  year  or  so.  It  was  something  to  breathe  the  same 
air,  use  the  same  light,  and  be  a  part  of  the  whole  of  which 
he  also  formed  a  part.  She  cheated  herself  all  the  way  up  to 
London  into  thinking  she  was  going  back  to  him  somehow  or 
other,  and  that  all  that  dull  life  of  wearisome  separation  was 
at  last  over,  and  now  each  moment  was  taking  her  nearer  to 
him. 

It  was  only  when  she  got  to  King's  Cross  that  the  truth, 
and  the  frightful  desolation  of  the  truth,  broke  upon  her. 
There  was  no  one  to  meet  her,  for  Mr.  MacScumble  was  not 
able  to  go  out ;  and  she  felt  a  poor  little  flattering,  homeless 
waif,  when,  carrying  the  small  bag  which  contained  all  she 
thought  it  worth  while  to  take  with  her  for  a  two  days'  visit, 
she  made  her  way  through  the  crowds,  knit  together  by  ties 
of  kinship  or  love,  who  were  making  united  struggles  for  their 
luggage.  She  passed  on ;  and  as  the  days  were  now  light, 
and  it  was  not  yet  five,  she  resolved  to  get  the  cabman  to  drive 
through  Auckland  Square,  just  to  let  her  have  one  peep  at 
the  outside  of  the  house  where  her  married  life  had  been 
passed.  She  said  that  was  all  she  hoped  to  see,  but  all  the 
way  she  went  she  was  praying  with  all  her  heart  to  God  to 
let  her  have  one  look  at  him. 

She  told  the  driver  to  go  very  slowly  through  the  square, 
sat  far  back  so  as  not  to  be  seen  herself,  and  then  waited  and 
hoped.  Many  a  street,  new  to  her,  had  to  be  passed  through 
ere  she  reached  the  familiar  stucco  of  Auckland  Square,  and 
caught  sight  of  little  landmarks  which  had  guided  her  of  old 
in  her  wanderings.  It  was  about  the  time  that  he  usually 
went  out  for  his  walk — when  he  did  go  out ;  and  when  she 
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remembered  this,  she  trembled  lest  she  should  have  rained  all 
her  chances  by  going  at  such  a  bad  time  ;  and  then,  when  she 
began  to  consider  how  very  infinitesimally  small  was  the  like- 
lihood of  seeing  him  at  any  hour,  her  heart  died  within  her. 

Now  they  were  in  the  square — 2 — 4 — 6.  She  began  to 
count,  while  her  heart  beat  loud,  and  she  could  hardly  endure 
the  crawling  pace  at  which  the  cab  now  went.  8 — 10  ; — -no 
one  visible  !  It  was  her  one  chance,  and  she  had  lost  it ! 

No,  she  had  not !  She  felt  sure  it  was  meant  that  she 
should  see  him.  The  idea  had  been  given  to  her  at  the  station 
to  come  now,  and  the  idea  had  not  been  given  for  nothing. 
Why,  then,  had  she  told  herself  just  the  moment  before  that 
it  was  unlikely  she  should  see  him,  if  she  was  so  sure  she  was 
meant  to  do  so  ?  Only  from  a  feeling  of  superstition.  She 
did  not  dare  to  be  too  hopeful,  lest  too  much  hope  should 
provoke  misfoitune !  It  was  a  very  base  superstition,  and  she 
knew  it  was  so  ;  but  in  love,  people  risk  nothing — even  defer 
to  a  feeling  they  have  no  faith  in. 

She  was  meant  to  see  him,  therefore  she  would  wait.  She 
told  the  driver  that  she  did  not  wish  to  arrive  at  the  Mac- 
Scumble's  quite  so  early,  and  asked  him  to  drive  quite  slowly 
three  times  round  the  square.  He  obeyed. 

Was  she  the  sport  of  fortune,  or  was  she  receiving  a  lesson 
necessary  to  be  learnt  by  her  ?  When  she  passed  the  house 
for  the  second  time,  a  young,  fair,  golden-haired  girl,  whose 
face  was  familiar  to  her  even  in  her  dreams,  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  windows,  her  forehead  pressed  close  against 
the  pane,  and  looking  fixedly  into  the  square. 

She  did  not  tell  the  driver  she  had  seen  enough.  She 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  over  her  heart,  and  tried  to  still  its 
beating,  and  shut  her  eyes  resolutely  to  force  back  tcai-s  of 
pain  and  profound  unbearable  disappointment.  She  saw  her 
once  more  in  the  self-same  place  as  she  drove  round  for  tho 
third  time.  She  made  no  attempt  to  stay  longer  now ! 

She  was  free  to  show  herself,  and  all  the  world  might  see 
her  going  out  and  her  comings  in.  Poor  Helen  herself  had 
never  once  dared  to  let  herself  bo  seen  near  a  front  window  ! 
She  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  had  a  sharp 
struggle  with  the  agony  she  felt.  How  could  he  have  shut 
her  out  into  such  a  world  of  gloom  ?  Tho  house  had  looked 
strong,  warm  and  pleasant — there  he  lived  happy  with  his 
new  love — while  she  ? — and  the  drizzling  rain  beat  on  her 
face  as  she  asked  herself  that  question,  for  she  had  opened 
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the  window  to  cool  her  burning  head.  Before  her  all  was 
dark,  bleak,  and  desolate. 

The  battle  was  partly  fought  out  before  she  reached  the 
MacScumbles'.  She  did  not  wish  to  take  her  sorrows  there 
to  darken  their  meeting  ;  and  there  she  was  half  overwhelmed 
by  the  children's  clamorous  joy  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  free 
use  of  their  lungs  and  limbs ;  and  there  she  settled  down  again 
in  her  old  place  with  a  certain  relief  and  contentment. 

The  worst  was  that  her  sad  fate  cut  her  off  from  every 
means  of  alleviating  her  sorrows ;  she  might  not  even  stay 
there,  where  she  was  loved  and  valued,  for  Thornicroft  might 
come  in  and  see  her,  and  that  must  not  be. 

Mr.  MacScumble  was  ailing,  and  "  could  not  do  with 
being  put  about."  He  said  he  felt  the  difference  in  the  house 
the  very  moment  Helen  "  stepped  into  it ; "  those  unruly 
children  seemed  at  once  to  have  some  "  notion  of  minding 
her  and  behaving  themselves." 

The  first  day  of  Helen's  visit  the  said  children  amused 
themselves  with  packing  all  they  wished  to  take  with  them  to 
Evenwood  Edge  ;  all  their  dolls,  toys,  books, — i.e.,  books  of 
an  agreeable  character,  for  they  carefully  excluded  and  left  no 
place  for  slates,  lesson  books,  or  anything  so  offensive  in  a 
pleasure  trip ;  and  then  they  unpacked  them  all  again,  to 
reconstruct  the  scheme  of  arrangement,  but  not  on  a  broader 
basis  of  utility.  It  served  so  well  its  purpose  of  making  them 
happy  that  she  was  quite  sorry  the  next  day  when  Mrs.  Mac- 
Scumble  turned  them  out  of  the  nursery  and  some  official  in, 
to  "  take  and  do  the  thing  properly." 

That  second  day  began  very  badly  for  Helen,  and  she  was 
not  so  well  able  to  amuse  them  in  the  house,  and  yet  did  not 
dare  to  go  out  with  them.  It  began  badly  for  this  reason. 
The  night  before,  she  had  been  admitted  into  Mr.  MacScumble's 
sanctum,  being  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and  there  on  the 
mantlcpiece,  she  had  seen  a  photograph  of  the  Althcea  he  had 
begged  of  Thornicroft.  Mr.  MacScumble  saw  her  eyes  con- 
stantly attracted  to  it,  and  told  her  that  it  was  from  a  picture 
by  a  friend  of  his,  and  a  fine  thing,  a  very  fine  thing,  some 
people  said.  Vultikins  had  not  liked  it,  but  very  likely  he 
would  change  his  mind  if  he  saw  it  again,  for  Thornicroft  had 
been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it  lately,  and  no  doubt 
would  get  "  a  rare  good  price  for  it." 

Was  he  really  going  to  sell  that  picture  ?  Could  he  stoop 
to  make  money  so  ? 
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Judging  by  Mr.  MacScnmble's  conversation,  money  seemed 
to  be  more  of  an  object  with  him  than  it  used  to  be,  and  she 
hardly  indentified  the  Thornicroft  of  old  who  was  hers  with, 
the  present  one,  about  whom  Mr.  MacScumble  was  maundering 
and  telling  little  anecdotes  which  she  could  not  bear  to  listen 
to.  Why  had  she  trusted  herself  thus  foolishly  in  a  place 
where  she  was  liable  to  be  wounded  every  hour  of  the  day  ? 
She  did  so  wish  herself  quietly  at  home  again. 

This  second  day  she  shut  herself  up  with  the  children  in 
the  night  nursery,  and  very  dull  they  thought  her.  She  could 
not  bear  to  see  wistful  young  faces  longingly  turned  on  her, 
but  could  not  do  much  to  amuse  them ;  and  very  glad  she 
was  when  Beenie  said  she  was  going  to  sit  down  and  write  a 
story.  Jessie  said  she  would  do  so  too,  and  they  sat  down, 
pencil  in,  hand,  beside  a  pile  of  paper. 

"  Well,"  said  Helen,  seeing  them  sitting  mutely  thus, 
looking  in  her  face ;  "  get  on,  my  dear  children." 

"  I  can't  by  myself,"  replied  Beenie  ;  "  will  you  help  me 
to  get  a  good  thought  up  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  good  thoughts  myself,  my  darling,"  said  Helen, 
smiling  sadly  ;  "  but  I  will  try.  What  is  it  to  be  about  ?  " 

"A  beautiful  fairy,  with  a  little  tinkling  voice,"  said 
Jessie. 

"  Mine  shall  be  about  my  dream,"  cried  Beenie. 

Mrs.  MacScumble  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  did  her 
best  to  say  something  ;  but  Beenie  would  insist  on  her  listening 
to  the  said  dream — how  she  had  been  with  a  beautiful  lady 
who  took  her  a  walk  in  the  streets,  and  let  her  look  at  such 
nice,  nice  shops  as  long  as  ever  she  liked,  and  took  her  home 
with  her,  and  dressed  her  in  such  "byoutiful,  byoutiful 
frocks " 

"  And  you  went  and  dirtied  them  first  thing :  I  know  thao 
was  the  way,  wasn't  it  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  MacScumble,  impatiently. 

"  No,  it  was  not,"  said  Beenie,  sobbing,  utterly  crushed  by 
this  cruel  wrench  to  earth.  But  Mrs.  MacScumble  had  "no 
time  to  waste  in  nonsense,"  and  rushed  at  once  into  the  matter 
about  which  she  had  come  to  speak. 

"  I  am  that  busy,  Helen,  that  I  really  don't  know  how  to 
make  end  or  side  of  my  work.  I  really  am  ;  and  if  there  are 
not  two  ladies  coming  to  lunch  !  It  is  not  the  lunch,  but  the 
time  I  am  lamenting  over,  for  I  really  do  not  know  how  to 
spare  it.  Would  you  believe  it,  Helen,  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep 
last  night  for  planning  what  was  most  likely  to  be  wanted 
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when  the  children  are  away  !  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  don't 
dirty  yourselves, — mind,  children.  Your  best  frocks  are  all 
packed,  but  we  can  make  those  do  for  luncheon ;  only  don't 
go  and  make  them  a  sight.  Things  always  happen  this  way. 
How  many  times  have  we  asked  this  very  Mrs.  Stephen  Thorni- 
croft,  and  she  has  not  come,  and  she  goes  and  picks  out  a  day 
like  this !  I  only  wish  she  had  stayed  at  home  and  kept  her 
grandmother  with  her." 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  Mrs.  Stephen  Thornicroft,"  said 
Beenie,  as  soon  as  her  mother  was  gone,  nodding  her  head 
sagaciously  ;  "  didn't  you,  Jessie  ?  " 

Jessie  hadn't  bothered  her  head  about  it,  she  said,  and 
turned  to  Helen  for  help  in  the  fairy  tale;  but  Helen  was 
sitting  looking  as  white  as  the  curtains  of  the  little  bed  near 
her,  with  her  eyes  full  of  blank  misery  fixed  on  the  fire  before 
her. 

Jessie  jumped  up,  kissed  her,  and  stroked  her  face  and 
hair ;  but  Helen  could  only  shiver,  and  try  to  hide  her  woe- 
begone face  from  the  children. 

Somehow  or  other  the  children  got  her  to  lie  on  one  of 
their  little  beds,  and  there  the  poor  wounded  soul  lay  the 
whole  morning,  feebly  but  patiently  trying  to  humour  the 
fancy  that  soon  seized  them  of  playing  at  being  doctors,  and 
coming  to  pay  her  medical  visits,  feel  her  pulse,  and  prescribe 
things  to  cure  her.  She  even  felt  guilty  for  bringing  the 
sight  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  darken  their  young  lives  before 
their  time. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Alas !  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words. 

Shelley, 

"  You  must  excuse  rather  a  scrambling  luncheon,"  said  Mrs. 
MacScumble  to  Lady  Markham  and  Rosie  ;  "  we  are  all  rather 
in  sixes  and  sevens  to-day,  packing,  and  one  kind  of  thing  and 
another.  The  children  are  going  away  to-morrow  into  the 
country  for  six  weeks  or  so,  with  their  old  governess.  It 
will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  gives  me  an  immense 
deal  of  trouble.  You  see  it  is  the  end  of  February  now,  and 
they  must  have  some  spring  things  away  with  them  as  well  as 
what  they  are  wearing." 

2  A 
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Rosie  sympatliizcd  warmly,  and  observed  that  getting 
spring  tilings  tvas  a  dreadful  trouble,  whereas  getting  new 
clothes  was  the  joy  of  her  heart. 

"  Where  is  Helen  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  MacScumble,  looking 
round  to  see  if  he  had  helped  every  one,  and  suddenly 
missing  her. 

"  Oh,  poor  thing,  she  is  not  coming  down,"  replied  his 
wife;  "she  has  such  a  bad  headache.  She  enjoys  wretched 
health,"  added  she  apologetically,  looking  at  Lady  Markhaui 
as  she  spoke. 

"  But  she  will  surely  eat  something ;  I'll  cut  her  a  slice  of 
fowl ;  "  and  he  cut  a  tempting  little  piece  and  told  the  servant 
to  take  that  to  Miss  Morris. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  said  Mrs.  MacScumble ;  "  when  Helen  is 
ill,,  no  one  can  get  her  to  eat." 

"  Helen — Helen  Morris !  "  said  Rosie,  looking  up  quickly, 
full  of  interest :  "  Is  your  governess's  name  Helen  Morris  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  MacScumble ;  "  at  least  she  was  our 
governess.  I  only  wish  we  had  her  back." 

"  Well,"  cried  Rosie,  "  I  declare  it  is  a  funny  thing ;  the 
name  of  Helen  Morris  quite  haunts  me  !  It  is  lucky  it  is  such 
a  pretty  one,  for  I  am  destined  to  come  across  it  everywhere." 

"  You  don't  meet  our  Helen  Morris  everywhere,"  said 
Jessie,  "  for  she  never  goes  out !  " 

"No,  but  I  meet  her  name, — at  least,  another  Helen 
Morris's  name ; — I  cannot  help  meeting  with  it,  for  our  house 
is  full  of  her  things — books,  clothes,  and  all  kinds  of  things." 

"Nonsense,  Rosie,  how  you  do  rattle  on  !  What  can  -you 
mean  ?  Who  is  she,  or  was  she  ?  "  said  Lady  Markham, 
nervously. 

"  Nay,  it's  all  true ; — ask  Stephen,  if  you  don't  believe  me. 
She  was  a  model  of  his, — we  were  having  a  long  talk  about 
her  only  the  other  day." 

"It  is  not  an  uncommon  name,"  said  Mrs.  MacScumble, 
meditatively,  and  evidently  pursuing  some  private  train  of 
thought  which  engaged  all  her  attention,  and  prevented  her 
from  looking  up  and  noticing  a  curious,  uncomfortable  ex- 
pression in  her  husband's  eyes. 

"If  your  Helen  Morris  would  like  some  summer  stockings," 
said  Rosie,  laughing  merrily,  "  she  may  have  a  dozen  or  so 
belonging  to  our  Helen  Morris,  all  ready  marked, — for  I  don't 
suppose  the  proper  owner  will  ever  get  them.  She's  quite 
lost  sight  of  now  ! " 
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Lady  Markliam  did  all  she  could  to  make  Rosie  hold  her 
tongue,  even  going  the  length  of  giving  her  a  surreptitious 
little  kick  under  the  table ;  but  the  mischief  was  done,  for  io 
was  hardly  likely  she  had  many  more  disclosures  to  make,  and 
she  had  already  said  enough  to  rouse  Mrs.  MacScumble's 
attention,  and  when  Mrs.  MacScumble  once  took  hold  of  a 
thing  she  never  let  it  go. 

"Our  Miss  Morris,"  said  she  coldly,  " is  a  very  nice,  well- 
conducted  young  person,  and  as  good  as  pretty.  Samuel,  you 
are  not  asking  any  one  to  have  any  more  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  ours  was  all  that  too,  though  of  course 
she  was  different." 

"  Did  your  husband  paint  the  Perdita  from  her  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  MacScumble,  struggling  with  some  very  disagreeable 
:uincies,  and  trying  to  call  up  before  his  mind's  eye  a  face  he 
could  but  dimly  remember,  seen  long  ago  in  one  of  Thorni- 
crof  t's  pictures. 

"  Of  course  he  did,  and  the  Iphigenia,  and  the  Althfea, 
and  ever  so  many  more.  You  must  know  the  Althcea — the 
thing  he  is  always  fidgeting  with  now." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  now  perfectly ;  but  she  was  not 
a  regular  model,  but  a  lady  or  something  less  come-at-able, 
for  I  wanted  Stephen  to  give  me  her  address  when  he  was 
painting  the  Perdita, — no,  the  Iphigenia  I  think  it  was ;  and 
he  said  it  was  no  use — she  would  not  sit  to  me." 

"  Oh,  he  was  only  teasing  you  ;  she  was  a  model — he  told 
me  so  himself ;  and  quite  a  humble  person,  too,  I  believe,  not 
above  earning  a  trifle  any  way  she  could — at  least,  I  know  she 
went  once  to  stay  in  our  house,  to  keep  the  servant  company 
when  Stephen  was  away.  That  was  when  she  left  her  things. 
But  he  was  very  naughty  to  say  she  was  not  a  model !  Why 
of  course  she  was  ;  I  have  seen  him  painting  her  myself  ! " 

"  Oh,  you  have,  have  you  ?  "  cried  Mr.  MacScumble,  much 
relieved ;  '  then  of  course  you  remember  what  she  was  like." 

"  Oh,  I  only  saw  her  once  by  accident,  long  before  I  was 
married ;  "  (the  face  of  the  host  was  again  overcast ;)  "  but  I 
have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  her.  She  was  a  pale  girl 
with  handsome  features,  and  a  pretty  way  of  carrying  her 
head  ;  and  her  hair  was  not  done  up  like  a  lady's,  but  wound 
round  her  head  in  a  funny  old-fashioned  classical  way.  Why, 
I  remember  her  perfectly !  " 

Mr.  MacScumble  breathed  quickly  and  looked  anxiously 
around.  Now,  all  Tkornicroft's  pictures  were  distinctly 
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present  to  his  memory,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have 
been  so  blind,  so  dull,  so  stupid,  so  unlike  an  artist  in  every 
way,  as  not  to  recognize  at  once  his  Helen  Morris  as  Thorni- 
croft's  Helen  Morris.  All  he  longed  for  now  was  to  be  ablo 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  conversation  and  to  all  further  revelations, 
for  when  he  remembered  Thornicroft's  manner  when  pressed 
to  give  her  address,  and  when  he  thought  of  Helen's  sudden 
illness,  to-day,  dating  only  from  the  time  she  had  heard  that 
Mrs.  Thornicroft  was  coming  to  luncheon,  he  felt  both  were 
ominously  suggestive,  and  was  quite  sure  that  there  was  a 
sad  story  behind  all  this,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

His  wife  looked  anything  but  satisfied  :  how  well  he  knew 
the  symptoms  of  a  gathering  storm !  She  was  sitting  bolt- 
upright,  with  her  lips  pursed  up,  looking  straight  before  her. 
The  subject  at  length  was  dropped,  and  again  he  breathed 
freely  ;  and  if  ever  a  poor  man  with  a  gouty  foot  tried  to  be 
agreeable  and  light-hearted  and  conversational,  he  did.  How 
much  the  more  trying  was  it  then  to  hear,  the  moment  luncheon 
was  over,  his  wife  say  to  Beenie,  "  Go  into  the  drawing-room, 
my  love,  and  bring  me  the  green  photograph  book ;  and  step 
into  the  studio  and  bring  me  that  photograph  on  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  chimneypiece." 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Beenie,  my  lamb !  "  he  exclaimed ; 
but  Beenie  was  gone.  "  Justina,  my  love,  I  really  wish  you 
would  not,"  said  he  nervously ;  "never  mind  the  photograph 
book,  please !  It  is  nothing  to  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  I  am  sure, 
who  her  husband  painted  long  ago ;  any  one  knows  who  he 
cannot  help  painting  now  ;  "  and  he  bowed  with  great  gallantry 
to  sweet  little  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  while  he  added,  "  I  like  the 
Fair  Rosamond  extremely;  it  was  a  charming  conception, 
thoroughly  well  carried  out." 

He  tried  to  stop  Beenie  on  her  return,  but  what  can  a  man 
with  the  gout  do  against  a  wife  with  a  commanding  manner  ? 
Beenie  took  the  book  straight  to  her  mother,  who  got  up  with 
an  air  which  looked  as  if  she  thought  she  was  performing  a 
religious  office,  and  gave  it  to  Bosie,  saying,  "  Now,  my  dear, 
take  that  book,  and  look  and  see  if  there  is  any  one  there 
whom  you  recognize." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think  your  governess  is 
my  husband's  old  model  ?  That  would  be  a  very  funny 
thing !  " 

"Not  fanny  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  MacScumble,  in  a  very  hard, 
unpleasant  voice, — at  least,  not  in  my  humble  opinion !  It 
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would  not  be  particularly  pleasant  for  me  to  have  my  children 
taught  by  any  such  person  !  " 

Four  widely  opened  children's  eyes  were  bent  on  the  speaker 
in  mute  astonishment  at  her  wonderful  words  and  looks. 

"  Justina,  my  love  !  "  said  her  husband,  "  I  must  say  you 
are  a  jewel  of  gold !  "  * 

This  was  a  formula  Mr.  MacScumble  always  employed 
when  he  wished  to  check  his  wife's  conversation  before  her 
children,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  suppressed  part  of  the 
quotation  turned  it  into  a  pleasing  and  acceptable  compliment. 
She  stopped  suddenly  at  her  husband's  bidding,  but  there  was 
a  settled  expression  of  dismay  on  her  face,  and  a  gleam  in  her 
eyes  which  said  plainly  that  she  was  not  done  with  that  subject 
yet ;  indeed  she  turned  to  Rosie  almost  immediately,  and  said, 
"  Come,  my  dear  child,  you  have  never  even  opened  the  book : 
look  and  see  if  there  is  any  familiar  face  there." 

"  Even  if  there  were,"  said  Rosie,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  with  more  curiosity  than  she  allowed  to  appear, 
"  I  should  certainly  say  nothing,  for  I  should  not  like  to  make 
mischief." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  MacScumble,  waiting  until  she  had  seen 
the  last  page,  "  but  unless  you  say  '  there  is  no  one  in  your 
book  whose  face  I  have  ever  seen  before  but  Mr.  MacScumble 
and  the  children,'  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing  with  me,  for 
I  shall  understand  how  it  is." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  make  me  answerable  for  your  supposi- 
tions; that  would  really  not  be  fair,"  said  Rosie,  in  what 
seemed  to  be  an  indifferent  voice,  as  she  shut  the  book  with 
a  sudden  movement,  rose,  put  it  down,  and  then  retreated  to 
the  window  which  had  for  some  minutes  been  the  children's 
place  of  banishment. 

After  this,  there  was  a  weight  on  all  the  party,  a  sense 
that  each  was  keeping  back  his  ruling  thought  from  present 
discussion,  and  a  consciousness  that  something  very  bad  was 
perhaps  hanging  over  them.  Once  Mrs.  MacScumble's  eyes, 
charged  with  meaning,  lighted  on  Lady  Markham's,  and  each 
glanced  at  Rosie,  as  she,  light-hearted,  lively,  and  protected  by 
youth,  inexperience,  and  want  of  power  to  think  of  much 
beyond  herself,  sat  apparently  letting  so  much  that  seemed  as 
if  it  had  some  capacity  for  disturbing  her  peace,  pass  by  her 
without  questioning. 

*  "As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  which  is 
without  discretion." — Proverbs  of  King  Solomm, 
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CHAPTER  LIH. 

Dat  vcniam  corvis,  vcxat  ceneura  columbas. 

Juvenal. 

"Axo  now,  Mr.  MacScumble,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Scumble,  as  soon  as  the  hall  door  had  closed  on  her  visitors, 
"  we  will  just  sit  down,  if  you  please,  and  have  a  few  minutes' 
serious  conversation  !  " 

Mr.  MacScumble's  heart  did  not  quite  leap  with  joy  at  this 
wifely  summons,  for  ho  was  very  much  afraid  the  result  of 
their  conversation  would  be,  either  that  he  would  be  called  on 
to  do  a  very  harsh  act  himself,  or  to  stand  by  and  see  her  do 
one.  Of  course  it  was  Helen  Morris  on  whom  he  was  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  very  black  the  case  looked  ! 

The  photograph  of  her  in  their  album,  with  its  likeness  to 
the  Althoea  photograph  which  they  .had,  and  to  other  pictures 
of  Thornicroft's  which  Mr.  MacScumble  remembered, — Mrs. 
Thornicroft's  evident  recognition  of  the  said  portrait, — Mr. 
MacScumble's  recollection  of  Thomicroffc's  odd  manner  when 
asked  for  his  Helen's  address, — their  Helen's  unwillingness  to. 
come  down  to  luncheon  to  meet  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  also  her 
relapse  after  hearing  he  had  been  seized  by  brigands,  two  facts 
which  they  now  for  the  first  time  connected  together — and  the 
stockings  ! — all  were  fatal  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence ;  but 
the  worst  and  the  biggest  and  the  blackest  and  most  horribly 
suggestive  were  those  unpleasantly  obtrusive  stockings  which 
Rosie  was  always  dragging  into  light.  There  was  no  getting 
over  these  stockings, — even  Mr.  MacScumble,  who  was  doing 
his  very  best  to  take  a  favourable  view,  could  not  get  over  the 
bad  impression  they  made  upon  him. 

"  And  there's  another  thing,  my  love,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  to  you  yet,"  said  his  wife,  just  as  if  more  than 
enough  had  not  been  heard  already,  "  which  is  in  some 
respects  worse  than  anything  we  have  yet  discussed,  for  it 
looks  as  if  she  was  trying  to  get  to  see  him  again.  I  thought 
nothing  of  it  when  it  happened — how  should  I  ? — but  it  only 
shows  what  a  bad,  designing  girl  she  is " 

"Oh,  come,  go  on,  dear,"  said  he,  impatiently,  "tell  me 
what  it  is  first  at  any  rate,  before  yon  begin  with  all  that." 

"Well,  when  she  came  here  the  other  day,  she  gave  the 
cabman  five  shillings,  and  he  was  not  satisfied " 
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"  It's  a  half-crown  fare  !  "  cried  Mr.  Mac  Scumble. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,  but  he  would  have  more,  and  she  only 
had  another  shilling  change,  which  she  gave  him ;  and  he  was 
very  uncivil,  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  it  was  worth  his 
while  driving  her  all  that  way  and  wetting  his  clothes  in  going 
round  and  round  Auckland  Square  at  a  snail's  pace  in  the  rain 
for  a  beggarly  sum  like  that," 

"Well,  dear,"  said  he  pitifully,  "I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  think  !  " 

"  Don't  you,  my  love  ?  well  then  J  do !  " 

With  a  little  disconsolate  shake  of  the  head,  he  was  forced 
to  own  that  everything  looked  "  very,  very  bad,  and  that  he 
was  afraid — sadly  afraid — poor  Helen  was  no  better  than  she 
should  be !  " 

But  still  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  wife  express  such 
thorough  and  sweeping  condemnation,  and  to  see  the  complete 
extinction  of  all  pity  and  affection  in  her.  He  could  not  help 
admitting  that  it  all  looked  very  bad,  but  no  matter  what  he 
admitted,  he  always  ended  his  most  condemnatory  speeches 
with  a  declaration  that  he  was  "  heartily  sorry  for  the  poor 
girl,  and  that  after  all  they  must  be  kind  to  her — she  was 
somebody's  bairn." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like,  and  be  as  sorry  as  you  like, 
Samuel,"  said  Mrs.  MacScumble.  "I  am  sorry  too;  but  I'm 
done  with  her  for  ever — nasty,  plausible,  good-for-nothing 
thing  !  I  shall  never  trust  man,  woman,  or  child  again  !  " 

"  Come,  wife,  be  reasonable !  she  is  not  so  awfully  bad  as 
that  comes  to  !  " 

Ho  saw  tho  look  she  cast  on  him,  and  trembled ;  indeed, 
all  through  this  conversation  he  felt  in  the  position  of  a  very 
tall  chimney  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  each  vivid  flash  of  forked 
lightning  made  him  more  and.  more  conscious  of  his  own 
liability  to  attack.  . 

"  M-i-s-t-e-r  MacScumble !  you  surprise  me  !  Have  you 
no  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  have ;  I  know  all  you  want  to  say,  and  agree 
with  you  in  most  things  ;  but  still  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for 
her,  poor  young  thing " 

"Poor  young  viper,  you  mean  !  coming  here  and  introduc- 
ing herself  as  a  perfect  saint !  " 

Mr.  MacScumble  did  not  remember  that  she  had  done  that; 
however,  he  hardly  dared  dispute  the  statement,  but  he  asked 
his  wife  what  harm,  after  all,  Helen  had  done  in  their  house. 
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"  What  harm,  indeed !  How  you  do  talk,  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  !  But,  Samuel,  I  ask  you  one  thing :  If  all  this  is 
true,  do  you  choose  your  children  to  receive  their  education 
from  a  girl  like  that  ?  " 

He  was  silent ;  that  he  did  not  wish ;  but  if  Helen  was  to 
go,  he  would  like  her  to  be  told  so  gently,  and  not  by  Mrs. 
MacScumble,  who  at  this  moment  was  raging  with  desire  to 
purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  capable  of 
nothing  but  swift,  sudden,  and  overwhelming  action.  He  saw 
that,  as  she  said  herself,  "  she  would  not  be  able  to  breathe 
freely  till  that  creature  was  gone." 

And  yet  if  Thornicroft  were  to  have  come  in,  she  would 
have  let  Beenie  sit  on  one  knee,  and  Jessie  on  the  other,  with 
never  a  thought  of  contamination. 

"  Justina,  do  calm  yourself,"  said  he. 

"Calm  myself,  Mr.  MacScumble!  I  am  afraid  you  are  a 
very  bad  man !  " 

"  Now,  dear,  I  am  not  a  bad  man — at  least  I  hope  I  am 
not.  Bat  do,  my  dear  wife,  be  quiet  about  this ;  don't  you 
say  one  word  to  show  that  we  know  or  suspect  anything. 
Let  us  make  up  some  story  to  account  for  changing  our  minds 
about  the  children  going  with  her,  and  let  her  go  quietly 
away.  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  past  life — absolutely 
nothing  !  She  has  done  her  duty  to  us ;  let  her  go  in 
peace." 

"  Mr.  MacScumble,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  I  am  indeed  ! 
No  wonder  the  world  is  what  it  is,  when  there  are  such  as 
you  in  it !  I  have  no  patience  with  the  girl  myself,  letting 
me  put  poultices  and  blisters  and  things  on  her,  and  nursing 
her  as  I  did,  when  she  must  have  been  aware  that  if  I  had 
known  the  truth  about  her,  I  would  not  have  touched  her  even 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  ! " 

"  God  forgive  you,  Justina  !  " 

"  God  forgive  you  yourself,  Samuel,  for  I  am  right,  and 
you  are  wrong;  so  you  are  the  one  who  stands  in  need  of 
forgiveness." 

"Justina,  you  seem  quite  to  forget  that  that  poor  girl  may 
have  truly  repented." 

"  All  the  repentance  in  the  world  would  not  make  her  fit 
company  for  me  !  " 

"  I  only  hope  it  will  make  her  fit  company  for  God  and 
His  angels,  and  have  no  fear  but  it  will.  She  will  know  soon, 
I  fear." 
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"  That's  nonsense,  just  said  on  purpose  to  work  on  my 
feelings.  She'll  none  die." 

"You.  have  no  feelings — no  woman  has  in  this  kind  of 
thing." 

"  Well  now,  Samuel,  I  won't  stoop  to  argue  with  you ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  if  the 
women  began  to  have  the  same  topsy-turvey  notions  of  decency 
and  morality  that  you  men  have  ?  But  it  is  downright  waste 
of  time  to  talk  with  you,  for  we  shall  never  agree  on  such  a 
point  as  this.  I'll  go  and  speak  to  the  girl  herself." 

"  Justina,"  cried  he,  wishing  only  that  he  was  as  active  on 
his  legs  as  she  was,  "understand  one  thing;  I  insist  on  your 
being  kind  to  her  !  " 

"  I  am  ahvays  kind,  Samuel,"  said  she,  and  departed,  leav- 
ing him  wretchedly  uncomfortable  in  mind. 

"  Miss  Morris,  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  if  you 
please." 

Helen  looked  up  in  surprise  at  this  unusual  appellation, 
and  saw  Mrs.  MacScumble  standing  in  the  doorway  with 
flushed  cheeks,  angry  eyes,  and  cap  all  awry.  She  was  too 
much  surprised  to  speak. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  at  once  why 
you  did  not  come  down  to  luncheon  to-day  ?  " 

"  Because  my  head  ached,  and  I  felt  too  ill  to  come,"  said 
Helen,  trembling  a  little. 

"I  will  be  very  gentle  with  her,"  thought  Mrs.  Mac- 
Scumble,  and  lead  her  up  to  tell  the  truth  quietly.  "  Tell 
the  truth,"  said  she  ;  "  it  is  better,  I  assure  you.  Was  it  not 
because  you  did  not  like  to  meet  Mrs.  Stephen  Thornicrof t  ?  " 

"Why  should  you  suppose  I  should  not  like  to  meet  Mrs. 
Stephen  Thornicroft  ?  "  replied  Helen,  trying  her  very  best 
not  to  look  guilty. 

"  Yon  may  just  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  tell  the  truth 
at  once,  for  I  know  all  about  it." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  angry  with  me.     Are  you  ?  " 

"Yes — no  ;  of  course  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  MacScumble,  a  little 
disconcerted  by  this  direct  question.  "  I  am  angry.  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  told  us  you.  knew  Mr.  Thornicroft  when  you 
heard  us  talking  about  him.  It  is  a  very  queer  thing  to  hide 
a  thing  like  that,  and  a  very  queer  thing  to  be  afraid  of  meet- 
ing his  Avife." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  his  wife  !  "  ex- 
claimed Helen,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  spirit  which  she  repented 
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instantly,  for  that  was  not  the  part  assigned  her  to  play  ;  and 
sho  said  humbly,  "  Please,  dear  Mrs.  MacScurnble,  don't  be 
angry  with  me.  I  never  did  any  wilful  wrong  in  all  my 
life." 

"  Now,  Miss  Morris,  you  were  his  model.  Don't  deny  that ! 
We  have  plain  proof  you  were." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  it,"  said  Helen,  with  quiet  dignity 
and  great  sadness ;  "  I  was  his  model." 

"But "   And  Mrs.   MacScumble   bent  forward,  and 

whispered  something  in  Helen's  ear. 

"  I  was  not ! — most  solemnly  I  declare  it !  "  And  tears  and 
blushes  of  bitter  mortification  rose  together. 

"  But — I  should  like  to  know  then,  if  you  please,  how  your 
stockings  came  to  be  found  in  his  house  ?  " 

Helen  became  crimson,  but  after  a  minute's  pause  she 
turned  a  face  full  of  tender,  mournful  love  on  Mrs.  Mac- 
Scumble,  longing  only  to  see  some  signs  of  a  love  and  regard 
which  could  trust  in  spite  of  all,  without  need  of  proof. 

"I  can  give  you  no  explanation;  but  if  you  would  only 
trust  me,  you  may  really  do  so." 

"  Trust  you  ?  no,  that  is  really  asking  rather  too  much. 
You  will  have  to  clear  up  a  great  many  things  before  I  can 
trust  you  any  more." 

"  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  can  only  say  most  solemnly  that  I  may 
have  been  mistaken,  but  I  never  did  wrong  wilfully." 

"  That's  what  they  all  say,  and  it  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
not ;  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  is ;  but  we  have  children,  and 
characters  to  keep  up,  and  duties  to  perform  to  them  and  to 
ourselves ;  and  now  our  duty  is  to  see  they  have  no  improper 
people  about  them ;  and  as  all  this  has  come  out  you  must  go 
home  and  see  them  no  more." 

• "  Oh,"  cried  Helen,  "  how  cruel  you  are  !  Have  I  ever 
done  one  thing  you  disapproved  of  since  I  came  to  you  ?  Have 
I  not  been  like  one  of  yourselves  ?  Why  are  you  so  ready  to 
believe  ill  of  me  ?  I  will  go  away  if  you  like  this  very  night, 
but  please  do  not  say  anything  to  those  dear  children  to  make 
them  think  ill  of  me  !  I  am  not  unworthy  to  be  with  them — 
I  am  not  indeed  ^but  I  have  had  a  very  hard,  cruel  life,  and  I 
must  bear  all  you  say  in  silence ;  "  and  she  turned  away  sadly 
to  hide  her  suffering. 

Mrs.  MacScumble  did  not  see  all  this  unmoved ;  in  fact 
sho  was  softening  rapidly,  and  was  "  casting  about  in  her 
mind  for  a  few  kind  words  "  Avhich  she  might  allow  herself  to 
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say  without  being  supposed  to  be  embracing  sin,  when  a  tap, 
tap,  tap  was  heard  outside,  and  a  sound  of  some  one  struggling 
painfully  upstairs. 

It  was  Mr.  MacScumble,  who  had  a  very  warm  regard  and 
pity  for  Helen,  and  a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  woman's  tender 
mercies  to  a  sister  woman  in  a  case  like  this.  When  Mrs. 
MacScumble  left  him,  he  felt  his  foot  would  not  let  him 
follow  her,  but  he  did  so  wish  he  could  devise  some  scheme 
for  bringing  his  wife  down.  He  looked  at  the  heads  of  his 
two  children  with  a  strong  desire  to  knock  them  together,  to 
see  if  their  cries  would  not  bring  their  mother — just  as  in 
South  America  the  mother  alligator  can  be  summoned  by 
knocking  her  hard-shelled  eggs  together.  But  after  a  while 
they  contrived  to  do  the  knocking  themselves,  and  though  the 
sound  of  the  concussion  was  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  their 
appalling  cries  would  surely  have  done  it  on  any  ordinary 
occasion — which  was  a  plain  proof  that  something  much  more 
exciting  and  interesting  was  going  on  upstairs.  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  did  not  like  to  think  of  it.  He  knew  that  he,  strong, 
vigorous  man  that  he  was,  shrank  from  undergoing  what  that 
poor  delicate  girl  upstairs  was  no  doubt  going  through  now ; 
and  urged  by  true  chivalry  he  got  his  stick  and  began  to 
hobble  upstairs  as  well  as  he  coiild.  It  was  110  easy  matter, 
and  each  step  hurt  him  dreadfully.  On  his  entrance  he  tried 
to  carry  matters  off  with  a  very  poor  attempt  at  light-hearted 
case,  and  said — 

"  Come,  Justina,  you  must  not  be  hard  on  Helen." 

"I  am  not  hard,  Samuel,"  said  she  ;  "I  have  only  told  her 
that  she  must  go, — she  sees  that  herself,  no  doubt, — and  she 
says  she  is  ready  to  go  to-night." 

"  Then  I  say  she  shall  not !  and  remember  I  choose  to 
have  my  own  way  in  my  own  house  !  Haug  it,  it  would  be  a 
queer  thing  to  let  a  girl  who  has  been  such  a  favourite  of 
ours"  (groans  from  Mrs.  MacScumble,  tears  from  Helen,) 
"  turn  out  at  night  like  a  thief :  a  delicate  girl  like  that  too. 
Let  me  hear  no  more  of  that,  I  beg.  And  I  wish  to  say,  Miss 
Morris,  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  my  children,  and  for  all  .you  ha*vc  done  in  this 
house " 

"  She  had  no  business  ever  to  set  her  foot  in  this  house  ! " 
gasped  his  wife. 

"  Be  quiet,  Justina  !  and  don't  you  cry  cither,  my  girl.  It 
•would  take  a  great  deal,  I  can  tell  you,  to  make  me  think  ill 
of  you." 
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"Oh,  Samuel !  Samuel ! — but  you  are  acting  a  bad  part  in 
this  house  if  you  talk  that  way  !  You  are  undoing  all  the 
good  I  have  done ;  and  it  is  so  ridiculous,  for  I  know  you 
think  as  I  do,  but  you  get  so  led  away  by  your  feelings  !  " 

"  One  may  be  led  away  by  worse  things,"  muttered  Mr. 
MacScumble.  "  Come,  Jnstina  love,  go  away,  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  send  one  upstairs  for  Miss  Morris  too  ; — and  what- 
ever you  do,  do  it  kindly.  Don't  forget  that  she  is  some- 
body's bairn,  poor  thing !  " 

Mrs.  MacScumble's  tears  were  flowing  fast  now — but  she 
did  not  speak. 

Helen  went  up  to  him,  and  said, 

"  Mr.  MacScumble,  how  I  thank  you — but  I  cannot  thank 
you  as  I  should  :  only,  please  don't  believe  me  bad,  or  think  I 
ever  did  anything  to  make  me  unworthy  to  be  in  your  house, 
or  with  your  children,  for  solemnly  I  declare  I  never  did.  It  all 
looks  very  bad,  I  know ;  but  though  I  can  give  no  explana- 
tion, I  am  innocent.  If  I  stay  another  night  here,  please  ask 
Mrs".  MacScumble  to  let  me  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  hear 
them  their  prayers  this  once  more ; — and  please  don't  let  them 
ever  know  you  changed  your  opinion  of  me." 

"But  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  of  you,"  replied  Mr. 
MacScumble,  with  a  very  broken  voice  and  very  wet  eyes. 
"I  know  what  you  have  been  in  my  house,  and  that  is  all  I 
let  myself  think  of — that  is  what  I  form  my  opinion  by,  my 
girl !  And  if  ever  you  want  a  friend,  come  to  me  !  "  And  he 
took  her  hand,  and  felt  very  much  as  if  he  should  like  to  wipe 
away  her  tears,  and  give  her  a  fatherly  kiss.  He  suddenly 
remembered  Mrs.  MacScumble,  and  looked  round  for  her,  but 
she  was  gone :  her  feelings  had  been  too  much  for  her ;  but  he 
did  not  give  the  kiss — he  felt  too  shy. 

"  I  never  can  want  friends  more  than  I  do  now,"  said 
Helen,  sadly  ;  "  but  even  friends  cannot  hold  out  against  such 
trials  as  this.  It  is  very  miserable  for  me  to  go  away,  and 
leave  you  and  Mrs.  MacScumble,  who  have  been  such  dear, 
kind  friends  to  me,  thinking  so  ill  of  me ;  but  it  is  all  a  part 
of  my  hard,  hard  life,  and  I  cannot  help  it !  " 

"  Couldn't  you  confide  in  me  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  sudden 
happy  thought.  "Couldn't  you  trust  me,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it  ?  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  help  you,  my  lassie, — 
there's  no  knowing  !  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "  I  must  bear  alone  all  that 
comes  to  me  :  thank  you,  though." 
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"  Well,  if  ever  you  think  differently — if  ever  you  want  a 
friend  to  do  anything  for  you — no  matter  what,  so  long  as  I 
can  do  it — come  to  me  :  time,  money,  all  I  have,  are  at  your 
service.  And,  by-the-bye, — excuse  my  asking  you, — but  have 
you  plenty  of  money  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you ;  I  want  nothing  of  that  kind." 

And  then  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  went  away  and 
had  a  "  real  good  cry." 

She  did  not  yield  to  grief :  all  was,  as  she  had  said,  a  part 
of  the  whole.  All  she  did  was  to  pray  for  help  to  bear  it. 
She  stayed  in  her  own  room  until  night,  when  she  went  to 
the  children's  nursery  and  put  them  in  their  little  white  beds. 

Their  parents  had  not  told  them  of  the  disappointment  in 
store  for  them  on  the  morrow,  so  the  round  rosy  faces  beamed 
from  their  pillows  in  happy  love  and  peace. 

"  Say  your  prayers,  pets :  first  pray  for  all  kind  friends, 
and  ask  God  to  make  you  good  children,  as  you  always  do  ;  and 
then  we  will  make  a  little  prayer  for  ourselves." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  ask  God  to  make  me  good  any  more," 
said  Beenie  sturdily,  "because  it  is  no  use — He  has  never  got 
it  done  yet." 

"  Oh,  yes,  darling,  ask  Him.  He  has  done  a  great  deal, 
and  has  made  Beenie  much  better ;  and  Beenie  must  try  her- 
self too,  and  then  God  is  sure  to  help  her." 

The  prayers  were  all  said,  and  Helen  tucked  them  in  and 
kissed  them,  lingering  over  all  the  tender  little  offices  Avhich 
she  was  never  more  to  perform,  until  she  felt  she  must  go. 
She  kissed  them  again  and  again,  and  said  in  a  voice  husky 
with  grief,  "  Good  night,  darlings !  Pray  to  God  for  Helen 
too  ;  ask  Him  to  give  her  some  help."  And  then  she  went 
out  of  their  little  room  and  forth  from  their  presence 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

I  am  weary  of  thee ! 

I  am  weary  of  the  solitude 

Where  he  who  bears  thee  must  abide ! 

M.  Arnold. 

"  TAKE  me  home  with  you,"  said  Rosie  to  Lady  Markham,  as 
soon  as  they  were  outside  Mr.  MacScumble's  house;  "  I  feel 
so  much  as  if  I  should  like  to  go  back  with  you  this  once,  and 
stay  all  night.  "NYe  can  send  Stephen  word,  you  know,"  said 
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she,  answering  a  look  in  her  grandmother's  face  ;  "  and  if  ho 
does  not  like  me  to  stay,  he  can  come  and  take  me  back." 

Lady  Markham  saw  then  that  Rosie  was  ill  at  ease.  She 
was  ill  at  ease  too  ;  but  very,  much  relieved  indeed  by  seeing 
that  Rosie  seemed  to  be  going  to  take  her  troubles  or  have  her 
doubts  quietly,  and  make  no  scenes,  which  from  her  know- 
ledge of  her  character  she  had  at  first  dreaded. 

The  Markhauas  were  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  next 
day  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  so  they  were  not  sorry  to  have 
her  to  themselves  for  one  evening,  to  bid  her  good-bye.  But 
she  did  not  intend  that  it  should  bo  good-bye,  for  during  the 
evening  she  asked  them  to  take  her  there  with  them. 

"  Get  your  husband's  leave,  my  pet,  or  bring  him  with 
you,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "  and  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
have  you ; — but  I  won't  have  any  runaway  wives,  mind 
you." 

"I'll  see  about  it  to-morrow,"  said  Rosie,  and  straightway 
dismissed  the  subject. 

Next  day  she  went  home,  but  she  did  not  go  near  the  studio, 
but  upstairs  instead,  had  all  her  things  packed  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight  before  she  even  thought  of  asking  after  her  husband, 
and  when  she  did  she  found  to  her  great  relief  that  he  was 
out.  She  went  into  his  studio,  and  as  people  very  often  do  in 
an  artist's  den,  sought  there  vainly  for  a  pencil,  but  found  a 
bit  of  chalk,  and  scribbled  a  line  to  say  that  she  had  gone 
away  to  the  sea  for  a  short  time  with  her  grandfather ;  and 
then  off  she  went,  very  glad  to  get  out  of  the  house,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  which  seemed  to  be  full  of  oppressive  sadness. 

"Well,  pet,"  said  Sir  Willoughby,  "is  that  husband  of 
yours  willing  to  let  you  go  with  us  ?  I  hope  he  says  Yes." 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  right !  "  replied  Rosie,  hoping  no  more 
questions  would  be  asked. 

"But  did  he  say  that  he  would  come  himself?"  for  Sir 
Willoughby  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  and  besides  that  he 
was  anxious  to  have  some  of  the  old  free  intercourse  with 
Thornicroft. 

Rosie  was  always  ready  to  lapse  into  a  falsehood  when  the 
case  was  urgent,  but  she  did  not  exactly  like  telling  one  "un- 
called-for," so  she  tried  evasion. 

"  lie  did  not  quite  say  he  would,  dear,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will." 

"I  can't  think  what  can  have  come  over  Thornicroffc, 
Rosie  !  It  is  my  belief  that  you  have  spoilt  him,  for  he  is 
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not  half  so  pleasant  as  he  was  :  he  looks  heavy  and  dull  and 
queer,  and  just  as  if  he  had  a  •weight  on  his  mind." 

"  Perhaps  he  has !  "  replied  Rosie ;  and  then,  afraid  lest 
her  grandfather  should  remark  her  answer  and  ask  questions, 
she  tried  to  turn  it  off,  and  said,  "  It  is  the  house,  I  think  :  it 
kills  me ;  it  is  so  atrociously  melancholy  !  I  only  wish  we  could 
leave  it ;  it  gets  so  on  my  nerves ;  and  I  am  so  thankful  to 
you  for  taking  me  with  you." 

The  house  was  a  veiy  nice  house,  so  Sir  Willoughby  was 
sure  she  could  not  really  dislike  it,  but  thought  perhaps  she 
felt  the  want  of  plenty  of  money,  and  was  fretting  about  that. 
He  knew  she  found  his  house  much  more  comfortable  than 
her  own,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  only  money  which  made  the 
difference  ;  so  he  went  to  his  desk  and  pulled  out  a  handful  of 
banknotes,  and  put  them  into  her  hand,  saying,  "  That's  for 
you,  my  darling ;  it  is  what  I  have  saved  all  this  time  by  not 
having  you  with  me  so  long  to  buy  little  nonsenses  for  you,  so 
it  is  only  fair  you  have  it  now.  Take  it, — it  is  justly  your 
own.  And  do  see  if  you  cannot  get  things  more  as  you  like 
to  have  them :  paper  and  paint  and  gilding  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  brighten  a  dull  place  up." 

Rosic  hesitated — for  after  her  reconciliation  with  her 
grandfather,  Thornicroft  had  bound  her,  in  the  most  solemn 
form  of  words  that  he  could  devise,  not  to  accept  money  from 
Sir  Willoughby.  He  would  not  have  it  said  or  thought,  or 
have  cause  to  feel  himself,  that  he  had  consulted  his  worldly 
interests  by  marrying  Rosie.  His  burthen  of  shame  and 
humiliation  was  heavy  enough :  he  might  well  wish  to  spare 
himself  such  an  addition  to  it  as  that  would  be. 

Rosie  balanced  her  goodly  packet  of  notes  irresolutely  in 
her  hands,  fingered  and  eyed  them  lovingly,  but  never  quite 
made  her  own  of  them. 

"  Well,  my  pet,  what's  the  matter  ? — what  are  you  think- 
ing of?" 

"  Keep  them  for  me,"  said  she.  "  If  ever  I  want  to  run 
away  and  furnish  a  little  house  for  myself,  they  will  be  useful." 

"No,  you  sha1!  not  have  them  for  any  such  bad  purpose," 
said  Sir  Willoughby ;  "  but  I  will  keep  them  safely  for  you  till 
we  get  home,  again,  if  you  like.  You  won't  want  money  at 
Ventnor." 

Lady  Markham  had  come  in  whilst  they  were  speaking  ; 
and  she  did  so  wonder  if  Rosie  meant  anything  by  these 
speeches  of  hers  which  now  cropped  up  from  time  to  time ; 
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and  by  this  odd  freak  of  running  away  with  them  to  the  sea, 
which  was  a  good  thing  if  it  served  to  prevent  her  speaking  to 
her  husband  about  Helen  Morris,  but  a  very  bad  thing  indeed 
if  it  was  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  she  did  not  want  to  be 
with  him.  Lady  Markham  had  not  said  anything  to  Sir 
Willoughby  about  the  occurrences  at  the  MacScumbles',  for 
he  took  things  so  to  heart,  and  acted  so  quickly  on  his  impulses, 
that  she  was  afraid  of  his  posting  off  to  town  with  the  intention 
of  "  taking  a  stick  to  that  fellow  Thornicrof t :  "  not  that  she 
would  have  objected  to  that  if  it  would  have  mended  matters 
at  all ;  but  she  hardly  thought  it  would. 

They  passed  a  month  at  Ventnor  ;  a  very  happy  month  it 
was  to  all.  They  had  some  agreeable  friends  there,  and  Rosie 
felt  a  girl  again.  She  hardly  ever  thought  of  her  own  home, 
or  her  husband ;  but  whenever  by  chance  she  did  so,  the  first 
thing  which  presented  itself  to  her  mind  was  the  image  of 
Thornicroft,  sad,  depressing  and  depressed,  sitting  in  his 
gloomy  studio  lost  in  thought,  hanging  over  some  of  his 
present  futile  attempts  at  pictures  which  he  had  neither  bodily 
nor  mental  energy  enough  now  ever  to  carry  forward.  She 
shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  going  back  to  her  wretched  life 
in  that  dull,  dull  house,  cut  off  from  all  the  amusements  that 
a  girl  brought  up  like  herself  ought  to  have,  and  without  one 
bit  of  pleasure  from  morning  till  night. 

She  did  not  regret  Sir  Aimer ic,  but  she  did  regret  her 
freedom,  and  the  little  comforts  which  she  had  always  had  at 
home,  and  which  in  a  house  like  her  grandfather's  came  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  did  not  care  to  have  the  trouble  of 
looking  after  these  little  comforts  for  herself  in  her  new  home 
— that  would  be  buying  them  rather  too  dearly ;  but  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  wished  herself  back  again  with  her 
poor  old  grandfather,  who  had  some  notion  of  what  was  due 
to  her ;  and  she  thought  it  a  piece  of  very  great  impertinence 
of  Thornicroft,  and  people  like  him,  to  marry  a  girl  unless 
prepared  to  keep  her  as  she  was  accustomed  to  be  kept.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  say  how  much  weight  she  attached  to 
the  Helen  Morris  affair ;  in  all  her  talks  with  Thornicroft  she 
had  had  very  little  depth  of  meaning  in  what  she  had  said. 
She  had,  as  women  often  do,  used  strong  language,  and  put 
direct  questions,  to  which  she  had  received  direct  answers, 
given  in  entire  faith  that  she  used  her  words  in  the  full  sense 
of  their  meaning — whereas  she  had  used  strong  words,  only 
patting  into  them,  in.  her  own  mind,  a  very  small  portion  of 
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the  meaning  they  were,  to  a  man's  mind,  capable  of  bearing, 
and  had  taken  the  answers  she  got  in  the  same  spirit.  She 
had  had  a  very  painful  shock  at  the  MacScumbles',  though 
she  had  divined  more  from  what  they  had  all  looked  than 
from  what  they  had  said;  and  now  she  felt  very  angry  to 
think  she  had  been  deceived  abont  an  affair  of  which  all  near 
her  knew  something.  Daily  she  saw  Lady  Markham  looking 
portentous  at  her,  or  remembered  Mrs.  MacScumble's  black 
and  ominons  expi'ession  of  countenance ;  daily  she  trembled 
when  she  saw  Sir  Willonghby  fidgeting  over  the  distribution 
of  the  letters  in  the  morning,  and  heard  him  wondering  that 
again  there  was  no  letter  from  Thornicroft  for  Rosie  !  She 
dreaded  any  conversation  whatever  on  the  subject ;  her  only 
wish  and  comfort  was  to  banish  the  whole  affair  from  her 
mind,  and  her  husband  too,  and  try  to  make  herself  believe 
she  was  again  a  girl  at  home,  happy  with  her  own  people,  and 
freed  from  the  trying  companionship  of  genius. 

But  Sir  Willoughby  was  getting  too  uneasy  for  this  to  go 
on  long,  and  when  the  month  was  just  over  he  said — 

"  Rosie  dear,  have  you  no  apprehension  that  your  husband 
may  be  ill  ?  " 

"  No,  none.     What  makes  you.  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  dear  child,  he  never  seems  to  write  to  you. 
I  suppose  you  have  had  some  letters,  but  I  never  see  one,  and 
really  I  cannot  conceive  your  not  being  anxious.  I  am  think- 
ing of  going  up  to  town  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after ;  had  I 
not  better  call  and  see  him  ?  " 

Rosie  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  truth  about  her  departure 
must  come  out  as  soon  as  Sir  Willoughby  saw  Thornicroft,  so 
she  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  tell  that  affair  her- 
self, and  have  the  merit  of  doing  so. 

"  Don't  scold  him  for  not  writing,  dear,  for  I  am  almost 
sure  he  has  not  the  address.  I  think  I  only  said  we  were 
going  to  the  sea  ;  I  did  not  tell  him  where !  " 

"  But  did  not  he  ask  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  him  before  I  left.  Did  not  you  know  that  ? 
I  wrote  a  line  to  say  we  were  all  going,  without  mentioning 
where  ! " 

"And  you  have  been  a  month  here,  and  have  had  no 
letter?" 

"  Is  it  a  month  ?  Dear  me,  I  had  no  idea  we  had  been 
here  so  long  !  No,  I  have  had  no  letter." 

"  And  you  have  never  written  to  him  ?  " 

2  B 
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"  No,  dear,  I  have  not  written." 

"  Rosie,  I  don't  understand  you  !  What  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this?  It  looks — I  don't  know  what  like!  You  have 
not  quarrelled,  and  run  away  from  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  him — no,  not  in  the  least 
degree ;  but  I  have  ran  away — only  for  a  month  with  you, 
dear,"  said  she  caressingly,  seeing  a  look  of  intense  anxiety  in 
his  face;  "only  to  spend  one  happy,  quiet  month  with  you. 
I  did  so  wish  to  come,  and  was  so  afraid  he  would  stop  me ! 
That's  why  I  did  it.  Have  we  not  been  happy?  " 

"  Oh,  Rosie,  Rosie  !  you  left  your  husband  without  seeing 
him,  or  letting  him  know  where  you  were  going  ? — and  have 
been  a  whole  month  here  without  writing,  if  it  was  only  to 
give  him  your  address  ?  " 

"  He  knew  I  was  with  you  ?  "  said  she.  calmly. 

"  But,  girl,  be  reasonable !  If  he  had  wanted  to  write  ? 
Suppose  anything  alarming  had  happened  ?  " 

"  He  could  have  gone  to  Binchester  Square  :  the  servants 
could  easily  have  told  him  where  we  were." 

"  I'll  be  hanged,  if  you  were  my  wife,  and  you  did  such  a 
thing  to  me,  if  I  would  stir  a  step  to  ask  a  question  about 
you  ;  and  you  may  depend  he  has  not  either." 

"  Well,  he  can  do  just  as  he  likes.  I  am  happy  where  I 
am." 

"  It  would  serve  you  right  if  he  left  you  where  you  are !  " 
said  Sir  Willoughby,  angrily. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  ?  He  can  do  as  he  likes :  only 
don't  you  turn  me  out !  " 

Sir  Willoughby  looked  thoroughly  aghast  and  disconsolate 
at  all  this.  He  could  say  no  more,  but  sat  gazing  at  Rosie 
and  his  wife  in  rueful  discomposure. 

"  Come,  dear,  dear  grandfather,"  said  Rosie,  "  don't  be  so 
miserable  about  nothing — it  is  really  nothing,  I  assure  you. 
But  Stephen  was  so  busy  with  his  pictures,  and  so  put  out 
when  I  interrupted  him  or  gave  him  advice,  and  never  seemed 
inclined  to  have  me  with  him,  or  to  talk  as  he  used  to  do, — 
that  I  thought  he  might  as  well  feel  what  it  was  like  without 
me  for  a  while,  and  so  I  came  away  with  you.  He  will  be 
as  kind  again  when  I  go  back;  but  really  he  was  getting 
quite  on  my  nerves,  he  was  so  dejected,  and  I  could  not  have 
stood  much  more  of  it  without  getting  as  bad  myself.  Just 
look  at  me  yourself,  and  see  if  I  don't  look  better  for  the 
change." 
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"You  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  Bosic,"  Avas  all  Sir 
Willoughby  could  say.  "  You  ought  to  have  seen  him  before 
you  left,  and  told  him  where  we  were  going,  and  all  about  it ; 
and  not  have  come  if  he  made  any  objection,  or  seemed  dull 
at  the  idea  of  being  left." 

"  He  would  have  been  just  as  dull  if  I  had  stayed ;  but  I'll 
pack  my  things  and  go,  dear,  if  you  are  not  comfortable  about 
keeping  me  here."  And  she  rose  and  left  the  room,  but  by 
no  means  to  pack,  for  she  had  no  particular  intention  of 
carrying  out  that  threat.  And  when  she  was  gone,  Lady 
Markham  and  Sir  Willoughby  had  a  long  talk,  and  she  told 
him  all  that  had  taken  place  at  the  MacScumbles',  to  which 
she  attributed  Rosie's  subsequent  conduct. 

The  result  was  that  they  determined  Sir  Willoughby 
should  not  go  to  London  for  a  while  yet,  but  that  they  would 
write  to  Thornicrof t  (making  no  allusion  to  any  possible  mis- 
understanding between  him  and  Rosie),  and  ask  him — indeed, 
all  but  insist  on  his  coming  to  see  them ;  and  to  make  his  visit 
to  them  more  easy  and  probable,  they  would  at  once  move  to 
Brighton,  to  be  nearer  to  him. 

All  this  they  did,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  for 
Thornicroft  at  once  agreed  to  come — and  came  down  early  in 
the  morning. 

No  sooner  had  ho  arrived,  and  Sir  Willoughby  and  Lady 
Markham  had  seen  the  constrained  meeting  between  him  and 
Rosie,  than  they  were  much  alarmed,  and  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  them  alone  to  make  it  up.  But  no  sooner 
did  Lady  Markham,  who  was  the  last  to  go,  shut  the  door 
after  her,  than  Rosie,  who  quailed  before  Thornicroft's  stern, 
cold,  unforgiving  looks,  made  an  excuse  to  run  after  her. 
Then  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  did  she  seek  sympathy  and 
counsel. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  she  imploringly — "  Grandmother 
dear,  you  know  all  about  it,  for  you  were  there  too ;  tell  me 
what  to  do." 

Lady  Markham  made  no  pretence  of  misunderstanding 
her,  but  said  earnestly,  "  Bo  advised  by  me,  dear  Rosie.  Ho 
looks  very  ill  and  very  miserable  :  go  to  him,  and  be  kind 
and  affectionate.  All  that  took  place  (if  ever  it  took  place  at 
all)  was  long  before  you  knew  him ;  and  you  are  not  his 
judge.  Do  you  offer  to  go  home  with  him ;  and  when  you 
ai'e  there  try  to  be  a  good,  kind  wife  to  him,  and  forget  all 
th>*  *u.  soon  oa  you  can.  Say  nothing,  and  think  nothing 
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either,  about  the  past ;  but  try  to  make  him  happy  now,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  will  do  the  same  by  you." 

Rosie  flushed  all  over  her  face,  and  said  hastily,  "But  if 
you  knew  all,  you  might  not  say  that.  It  is  not  as  if  he  had 
given  up  thinking  of  her.  He  has  been  painting  away  at  her 
portrait  for  months,  and  looking  as  if  he  adored  it,  and  de- 
claring he  will  never  part  with  it ;  whilst  all  the  time  he  was 
so  cross  to  me — poor  me,  who  had  no  idea  what  it  all  meant ! 
I  have  no  patience  with  him ;  but  I  will  go  and  be  as  good  to 
him  as  I  can." 

"Remember,  Rosie,"  said  Lady  Markham,  "that  all  your 
future  happiness  depends  on  what  you  say  and  do  now !  " 
And  she  sighed  as  she  saw  the  door  shut  again  upon  her,  for 
what  she  had  said  was  not  promising. 

That  Stephen  was  to  be  petted  and  soothed  into  being 
good  was,  Rosie  thought,  rather  too  absurd  an  idea.  No, 
she  would  certainly  tell  him  what  she  thought  of  him ;  and 
if  he  chose  to  take  it  well,  she  would  consider  about  for- 
giving him.  Meantime,  as  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
beginning,  she  said,  "I  suppose  you  have  come  to  see  if  I 
have  forgiven  you  ?  " 

He,  a  broken-down,  dolorous-looking  man,  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  face  of  his  radiant  young  wife  in  calm  surprise,  and 
said,  "  I  really  was  not  aware  that  you  had  anything  to  for- 
give :  I  came  more  with  the  idea  of  forgiving  you  !  " 

"It  was  a  great  pity  you  troubled  yourself  to  do  that," 
said  Rosie,  very  much  annoyed  Avith  his  polite  tone  of  voice 
and  coolness ;  "  I  was  quite  happy." 

"  Were  you,  really  ?  Do  you  think  it  right  to  go  away  as 
you  did,  without  even  telling  me  the  name  of  the  place  where 
you  were  going?" 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Rosie,  "  if  we  are  going  to  fight  out  all 
our  differences,  we  shall  have  to  begin  farther  back  than  that. 
I  did  not  act  in  that  way,  of  course,  without  a  reason  I  " 

"  And  what  was  your  reason  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  You  may  ask  your  own  conscience,"  was  her  reply,  "  but 
I  have  found  you  out !  " 

He  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  this  announcement ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  felt  a  certain  sense  of  relief  at  the  thought  that, 
if  what  she  said  was  true,  the  heavy  burthen  of  concealment 
need  be  borne  no  more. 

She  was  quick  enough  partly  to  detect  this  passing 
thought,  and  said  angrily,  "  You  need  not  look  so  happy  about 
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it ;  every  one  would  say  it  was  infamous  to  put  me  off  with 
falsehoods,  and  let  me  go  out  to  people's  houses  and  talk  in 
my  offhand  way  about  things  which  I  believed  true,  just 
because  you  told  me  them,  and  see  them  all  smiling  one 
moment  at  my  folly,  and  hanging  their  stupid  heads  the  next 
at  my  unhappiness,  when  a  word  from  you  would  have  taught 
me  to  hold  my  tongue." 

This  last  clause  of  the  sentence  showed  Thornicrof t  plainly 
that  the  bulk  of  his  secret  was  still  in  his  own  keeping ;  and 
though  he  had  been  happy  before  when  he  thought  she  knew 
all,  now  he  made  a  sudden  plunge  to  try  to  grasp  something 
sure  to  hold  by,  and  said,  "  What  can  you  have  been  chatter- 
ing about  ?  " 

"  Tour  own  conscience  may  tell  you  that,  for  I  suppose  you 
have  not  deceived  me  in  more  things  than  one ;  at  least,  I 
have  not  given  you  credit  for  being  so  bad  as  that.  I  thought 
you  would  know  in  a  moment  what  I  meant." 

"B/osie,"  said  he  dreamily,  "you  bewilder  me;  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  ;  I  very  seldom  do.  I  am  ill,  and  very 
unhappy  about  many  things  which  I  keep  to  myself  rather 
than  distress  you,  and  now  my  spirits  are  not  equal  to  scenes. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it  plainly,  and  please,  if  you 
can,  be  a  little  more  moderate  in  your  language ;  "  and  he 
sank  back  heavily  in  his  chair,  looking  much  exhausted. 

"  Well,  then,  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that  I  never  will 
come  back  to  your  house  until  I  know  from  you  the  exact 
truth  about  Helen  Morris.  Every  one  looks  strange  when  I 
name  her :  tell  me  why  ?  and  what  she  has  to  do  with 
me?" 

He  saw  she  was  exaggerating  what  she  knew  and  had 
remarked,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  more ;  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  confess  the  truth  to  any  one  more  readily  than  to  her. 
He  tried  to  gain  time,  and  said,  "  Put  your  question  more 
precisely.  What  is  it  you  wish  to  know  ?  " 

From  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  detested  straight- 
forwardnes,  and  shrank  from  it. 

"  Well,  then,  was  she  a  girl  who  was  good  enough  to  be 
about  me  ?  " 

"  Good  enough  to  be  about  you  !  "  said  Thornicrof  t,  with 
worlds  of  meaning  in  his  tone  ;  "  Helen  Morris  was  a  girl 
whom  very  very  few  of  the  people  I  know  are  worthy  to  be 
with !  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  that  I  am  not  good  enough  to  be  with 
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her,  I  suppose  !  I  am  muck  obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me 
to  a  girl  like  that ;  but  there  is  one  comfort,  and  that  is,  she 
does  not  think  so,  for  she  dared  not  come  down  to  luncheon 
that  time  I  was  at  the  MacScumbles'.  No,  the  moment  she 
knew  I  was  there  she  was  taken  ill  and  stayed  hiding  in  her 
room  until  I  was  gone  :  that  does  not  look  as  if  she  had  quite 
such  a  good  opinion  of  herself  as  you  have  of  her." 

"  Helen  at  the  MacScumbles' !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are 
you  sure  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  am  sure  that  she  is  there  now ;  in  fact, 
I  am  pretty  sure  she  is  not,"  replied  Rosie,  intensely  angry  at 
the  interest  he  displayed,  and  at  the  complete  failure  of  all 
her  schemes  for  piquing  him.  "  She  was  at  the  MacScumbles' 
the  day  I  was  there,  but  I  don't  suppose  she  stayed  much  after 
I  left,  for  I  took  care  to  tell  Mrs.  Mac  Scumble  what  a  very 
bad  girl  her  precious  governess  was,  and  she  looked  much  too 
furious  to  let  her  be  very  long  in  the  house  after  I  left." 

"What  could  you  say  against  her?  You  know  nothing 
at  all  of  hei*,  and  you  were  very  wicked  to  invent  things." 

"  I  invented  nothing.  I  told  her  she  was  your  model,  and 
the  stockings  settled  the  rest." 

"  Settled  what  ?— what  stockings  ?  " 

"  The  stockings  I  found  in  your  house  with  her  name  on." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  told  her  that?  How  could 
you  be  such  a " 

"  Finish  your  sentence,  Stephen ;  say  what  you  like, 
nothing  you  can  say  will  hurt  me  much." 

"I  wish  to  say  very  little,  but  you  should  never  have 
mentioned  that.  Again  I  tell  you  that  Helen  Morris  is  a 
good,  noble  girl,  whom  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to  know. 
— What  am  I  saying  ? — I  mean  she  is  a  girl  whom  no  one  can 
know  without  being  better  for  it." 

"  Then  you  can  give  her  a  character,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
Mrs.  MacScumble  will  not.  She  said  she  would  have  no  such 
person  about  her  children,  and  packed  her  off  in  disgrace 
there  and  then." 

"  Did  she?  "  exclaimed  Thornicroft,  turning  very  pale  and 
rising,  "  then  I  will  give  her  a  character.  I  will  go  to  Mrs. 
Macbcumble,  and  tell  her  all  that  I  know  about  her ;  and  I 
will  go  to  Helen  herself,  and  beg  her  pardon  on  my  knees  for 
letting  her  through  yon  bear  this  shame  and  injustice.  It  is 
your  doing  and  not  mine  ; — on  you  be  the  consequences  !  And 
now  good-bye.  I  came  to  try  to  persuade  you  to  return,  and 
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hope  to  make  you  happier,  bat  I  see  I  was  wrong,  You  ai'o 
happier  here." 

"Do  you  wonder  at  it?"  said  Rosa.  "Yes,  I  am  happier 
here — happier  than  I  have  been  for  months  !  " 

"  Then  I  leave  you,"  said  Thornicroft.  "  I  go  to  do  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  before.  Good-bye  !  you  and  I  may 
never  meet  again  1  "  And  without  looking  at  her,  or  waiting 
for  an  answer,  he  hurried  away,  full  of  the  strength  born  of  a 
strong,  set  purpose. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles. 

Macbeth. 

THORNICEOFT  strode  hastily  out  of  the  house,  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
under  its  influence  was  certainly  capable  of  walking  the  better 
part  of  the  way  from  Brighton  to  London  without  fatigue. 
But  walking  would  never  have  suited  him  ;  even  the  railway 
was  too  slow  for  him.  He  would  have  liked  to  fly,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  do  justice  to  Helen.  That  was  his  one  burning 
desire.  He,  Rosie,  every  one  else  might  be  swept  away,  but 
never  again  must  Helen  be  exposed  to  bo  treated  with  dis- 
honour. 

He  arrived  in  London  hardly  knowing  how,  for  he  did  not 
remember  putting  himself  into  the  train  ;  and,  once  at  Victoria, 
set  off  on  foot  for  the  MacScumbles'  house.  It  was  not  far, 
and  the  motion  did  him  good.  He  had  not  walked  a  great 
distance  before  he  encountered  Mr.  MacScumble  hobbling 
about,  by  the  help  of  a  stick,  in  a  sunny  street  near  home. 
Thornicroft  rushed  across  the  street  like  one  possessed  ;  and 
seeing  that  Mr.  MacScumble  looked  disturbed  at  the  sight  of 
him,  and  as  if  he  had  much  rather  not  speak  to  him,  said  at 
once,  in  a  very  brusque  manner — 

"  You  need  not  look  at  me  !  I  consider  you  very  nearly 
as  bad  as  myself.  You  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
that  few  had,  and  yet  be  able  to  doubt  her,  and  turn  her  out 
of  your  house  !  " 

"  I  wonder  if  I  am  rightly  understanding  you,"  said  Mr. 
MacScumble.  "  Are  you  speaking  of  Helen  Morris  ?  " 
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"  I  am  speaking  of  Helen — not  Helen  Morris,  but  Helen 
Thornicrof  t !  As  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived ;  and  my  wife,  only 
I  never  owned  it !  " 

"  God  forgive  you,  Thornicroft !  If  that  be  true,  I  must 
say  I  should  not  like  to  know  many  such  rascals  as  you  are  ! 
To  treat  a  sweet  girl  like  that " 

"You  are  right  in  calling  me  a  rascal ;  but  I  know  that — 
nor  do  I  need  any  one  to  tell  me  what  Helen  is.  Good  morn- 
ing to  you ! "  and  again  he  hurried  off  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him. 

"  As  mad  as  a  March  hare ! "  thought  Mr.  MacScumble, 
looking  after  him  in  great  distress  and  perpexity ;  "  but  for 
all  that,  I  have  a  strong  idea  that  his  confession  is  true.  It 
tallies  exactly  with  all  she  said  and  did — God  bless  her  !  I'll 
go  home  and  write  to  her  at  once." 

Thornicroft  was  still  so  excited  that  he  walked  wildly 
along  without  considering  where  he  was  going.  If  Mr.  Mac- 
Scumble  could  have  walked  on  quickly  with  him,  he  would 
have  stayed  with  him,  and  poured  out  all  his  grief  and 
remorse;  but  he  could  not,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind, 
endure  the  creeping,  snail-like  pace  of  the  kind-hearted 
chivalrous  old  man ;  and  though  he  was  only  rushing  about 
for  the  sake  of  moving  rapidly,  he  could  not  check  himself. 
His  gait  and  manner  were  such,  that  all  who  passed  him  could 
not  help  being  aware  that  there  was  something  very  much 
amiss ;  and  those  even  who  recognized  him  let  him  pass  on 
uninterrupted,  seeing  that  this  was  no  moment  for  mere  light- 
hearted  greetings.  Mechanically  he  made  his  way  home,  for 
he  did  not  wish  to  go  there ;  but  finding  himself  at  his  own 
door,  he  went  in.  He  had  not  meant  to  do  so  yet,  for  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  got  under  the  shelter  of  his 
own  roof,  and  was  safe  in  his  own  room,  to  creep  into  a  corner 
and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  had  never  been  of  any  good  to 
any  one,  and  was  now  quite  unbearable  to  himself.  But  he 
wanted  a  little  more  time  to  think  first. 

However,  "  fate  "  had  led  him  home ;  so  he  went  into  his 
bedroom  for  his  pistols,  examined  them  both  carefully — for 
he  "  did  not  want  to  make  a  mess  of  his  death  as  well  as  of 
his  life," — and  took  them  down  with  him  to  his  studio.  One 
of  his  merriest  clocks  was  jingling  its  little  tune  of  "  Ach  du 
lieber  Augustin,"  as  he  went  in.  It  kept  insisting  on  its  little 
"Alles  ist  hin — alles  ist  hin,"  as  if  mocking  its  master's 
misery ;  and  he  at  that  solemn  moment  was  anything  but  dead 
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to  the  impression  it  made.  He  put  his  pistols  down  and 
stopped  it— though,  thought  he,  it  is  absurd  doing  that ;  for 
it  won't  strike  again  for  an  hour,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  be 
gone  myself.  Then  he  got  the  Althaea,  and  put  it  where  he 
could  see  it  at  the  last  moment  of  life,  and  took  a  chair  opposite 
to  it,  near  the  little  table  where  his  pistols  were  lying.  All 
this  he  did  in  a  dull,  businesslike,  apathetic  manner,  quite 
untouched  by  his  own  fate,  but,  if  anything,  rather 
looking  forward  to  his  last  long  sleep  as  a  respite  from  the 
gnawing  pain  he  had  endured  for  these  terrible  months.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Willoughby  Markham  to  confess  his  rela- 
tions with  Helen,  sent  it  to  the  post,  and  then  he  began  to 
think  of  Helen  herself.  He  would  write  and  tell  her  how  he 
repented  his  unjust  treatment  of  her,  and  most  cruelly  unjust 
suspicions  ;  he  would  beg  her  to  show  his  letter  to  all  whose 
good  opinion  she  valued,  or  any  who  might  doubt  her.  But  a 
few  lines  would  not  do,  and  he  wrote  a  long,  long  letter, 
telling  her  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  begging  her  to 
forgive  him,  and  try  to  think  kindly  of  him  when  dead.  He 
folded  this  neatly,  and  put  it  into  an  envelope  and  sealed  it. 
When  it  was  directed  the  moment  would  have  come. 

But  there  was  again  the  old  difficulty — How  was  he  to 
direct  it  ?  If  he  wrote  Mrs.  Thornicroft,  it  would  be  sent  to 
Rosie ;  if  he  put  Miss  Morris,  he  was  at  the  last  moment 
taking  away  the  character  he  had  been  trying  to  restore.  If 
to  avoid  this  he  left  it  in  the  studio,  she  might  never  be 
allowed  to  see  it.  He  thought  of  Townley  and  resolved  to  ask 
him  to  forward  it  to  her,  in  one  from  himself.  He  would 
write  a  few  lines  to  him  making  this  request,  in  case  he  should 
be  out ;  but  he  would,  if  possible,  deliver  the  letter  into  his 
own  hands.  He  did  write  to  Townley,  blackening  his  own 
character, — but  doing  that  was  the  only  comfort  he  now  had. 

He  had  never  seen  him  since  he  had  married  Rosamond 
Denison,  except  once  or  twice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  when  his  frigid  bow  and  manifest  disinclination  to 
speak  to  him  had  been  a  very  sufficient  barrier.  At  first  he 
had  avoided  him  as  a  traitor  to  himself,  and  a  meddler  in  an 
affair  which  he  had  no  right  to  know  anything  about.  After- 
wards, when  less  sure  of  his  treachery,  but  deeply  conscious 
of  his  own  guilty  secret,  he  had  hated  the  very  sight  of  a  man 
who  knew  what  he  had  done,  and  to  whose  forbearance  alone 
he  owed  it  that  others  did  not  know  it  likewise.  Now,  he 
went  off  to  his  house  with  every  confidence  in  his  forgiveness 
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and  generous  assistance,  so  soon  as  lie  knew  that  he  was 
miserable,  penitent,  and  in  need  of  help. 

Full  daylight,  to  which  he  thought  he  had  bid  good-bye  for 
ever,  smote  strangely  on  him  as  he  walked  to  where  Townley 
used  to  live.  At  first  he  walked  in  a  kind  of  dream,  but 
gradually  it  struck  him  that  all  this  time  had  been  stolen  by 
him  from  death  ;  and  he  began  to  notice  curiously  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  struck  his  senses,  and  parcel  them  out  as 
the  things  the  sight  of  which  he  had  gained  during  the  time 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  dead.  And  yet  there  was  a 
perfect  twofold  action  of  the  mind  all  the  while  ;  and  he  knew 
his  heart  ached,  and  he  knew  why — and  longed  for  the  time 
when  it  would  be  over. 

"  When  it  would  be  over !  "  That  was  the  only  groove  in 
which  his  thoughts  could  run.  The  beautiful  faith  of  his 
childhood — the  trust  in  God  and  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world  which  had  given  strength  to  his  growing  manhood 
when  ho  lived  and  worked  in  obedience  to  the  instincts  of 
mental  health — nay,  the  thought  of  the  probability  of  a  Here- 
after,— all  were  gone  from  him  now.  He  would  escape  the 
torments  of  self-reproach — the  dull  besiegement  of  horrible 
thoughts  which  enrounded  him. 

Mr.  Townley  was  at  home ;  but  his  little  servant  said  he 
was  very  busy,  for  he  was  going  abroad  early  next  morning 
for  several  months.  Thornicroft  pushed  past  her,  and  hurried 
upstairs  to  him.  She  did  not  think  it  strange,  "  for  many  a 
queer,  wild-looking  man  went  up  to  master,  and  came  down 
looking  more  like  other  people; "  but  Townley,  who  was  writing 
some  letters,  did  think  it  very  strange  indeed — so  strange  that 
he  could  not  speak.  Thornicroft  spoke  at  once : — 

"  Will  you  take  charge  of  a  letter  to  Helen  from  me  ? 
Eveiy  man  repents  in  time,  Townley,  I  suppose,  and  I  repent 
now ;  and  I  should  like  her  to  know  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Townley.  "  Sit  down ;  you 
look  very  ill.  Have  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

"  No  ;  let  me  tell  yon  what  I  have  come  to  say.  I  do  not 
know  who  told  you,  but  fi'om  the  letter  which  I  received  when 
I  was  in  Athens  I  conclude  you  know  that  Helen  is  my 
wife?" 

"  I  do  know  it — or  rather  I  did  know  it,"  replied  Townley, 
in  some  confusion  ;  for  was  it  right  to  express  that  in  a  past 
or  a  present  tense  ? 

"  Poor  Helen ! "  said  Thornicroft,  mournfully.     "  You  v/ill 
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give  her  the  letter,  and  tell  her  you  saw  me,  and  that  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  repented — all  I  had  to  repent 
of,  and  wished  her  to  know  it,  and  how  much  I  honoured 
her." 

"  I  will  tell  her,  of  course,  all  you  desire,  Thornicrof t ;  hut 
yon  speak  as  as  if  this  was  your  last  chance  of  expressing 
your  wishes,"  replied  TWnley,  who  did  not  like  the  way  his 
friend  talked,  and  was  beginning  to  suspect  why  he  did  so. 

"  I  feel  very  ill  indeed,  and  have  no  wish  to  live.  Don't 
let  us  say  anything  about  me.  Tell  me  how  she  is." 

"  I  was  at  Evenwood  Edge  a  month  ago,  when  she  came 
down  there  from  London,  and  very  ill  she  was ;  but  that  is  all 
I  know  about  her,  for  she  has  not  written  to  me,  and  all  my 
other  friends  who  live  there  are  abroad." 

"Bat  you  do  see  her  and  write  to  her?  "  said  Thornicroft, 
with  a  passing  thought  of  those  two  grim  weapons  in  his 
studio  which  would  so  soon  take  him  out  of  every  one's  way. 

"  Yes,  I  see  her,  but  not  often." 

"  If  I  were  to  die,"  said  he  abruptly,  "  would  you  many 
her?" 

"No,"  answered  Townley;  "no,  not  now." 

"  Then  there  was  a  time  when  you  would  have  done  so  ?  " 

"You  know  very  well,  Thornicroft,  that  I  loved  her  before 
you  did,  and  was  not  likely  to  forget  her  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  know  it  only  too  well !  That  brought  all  the 
trouble  on." 

"  How  so  ?  "  cried  Townley  in  much  surprise  ;  and  then,  to 
his  grief,  he  heard  what  Thornicroft  had  to  tell  about  his  own 
jealous  rage. 

"  Ambergreen's  conduct  was  shameful !  "  said  ho  after  a 
pause,  and  after  he  had  a  little  recovered  from  his  horror. 
"  But  whatever  you  thought  of  me,  you  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  have  doubted  Helen  !  " 

"  I  know,  I  know.  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
have  doubted  either  of  you ;  but  I  did,  and  this  is  what  it  has 
come  to." 

"  But  it  need  not  have  come  to  this  !  Whatever  you 
chose  to  think  of  Helen,  she  was  still  your  wife,  and  nothing 
could  justify  your  marrying  another  woman." 

On  this,  Thornicroft,  whose  penitence  was  only  half 
perfect,  and  who  still  persisted  in  thinking  events  more  to 
blame  than  himself,  began  to  exculpate  himself  as  far  as  he 
could  by  declaring  that "  no  matter  how  he  had  loved  Rosamond 
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Denison  lie  would  never  have  married  lier,  had  not  Townley 
himself  written  to  say  that  Helen  was  dead." 

"God  help  me,  Thornicroft!  "  said  poor  Townley;  "it  is 
hard  to  throw  the  blame  on  me!  Every  one  said  she  was 
dying  !  Her  recovery  was  a  perfect  miracle." 

"  I  know  it  must  have  been,"  said  Thornicroft.  "  You  see 
I  was  not  really  so  bad  as  you  thought  me." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  I  thought  you !  Good  God,  a  thousand 
times  worse  !  I  never  thought  you  could  be  so  cold-hearted 
and  unfeeling  as  to  look  on  my  letter  as  nothing  more  than  an 
intimation  that  you  were  free  to  marry  again.  I  never  could 
have  believed,  either,  that  even  if  you  had  a  girl  ready  to  be 
your  wife  as  soon  as  Helen  was  dead,  you  would  actually 
marry  her  without  waiting  to  be  sure  of  the  fact.  Surely  that 
is  bad  enough!  You  must  forgive  me  for  speaking  so — I 
cannot  help  it — I  must  tell  you  the  truth !  " 

"  I  know  it  all ! "  groaned  Thornicroft,  who  had  fitful 
recognitions  of  the  truth.  "  Don't  think  I  have  not  suffered 
about  it." 

"  She  has  suffered,  and  that  in  every  possible  way." 

"  There  is  one  thing  she  shall  suffer  no  more,  and  that  is 
what  she  went  through  at  the  MacScumbles'." 

"  She  did  not  tell  me  about  that,"  said  Townley,  musing 
over  this  new  proof  of  Helen's  forbearance. 

"  Then  you  do  see  her  constantly  ?  "  cried  Thornicroft, 
hastily.  "  If  you  go  to  see  her  so  often,  why  do^ou  say  you 
would  not  marry  her  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  she  would  not  have  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because,  right  or  wrong,  I  asked  her  if  she  would." 

"You  did?"' 

"  I  did.  But  not  till  you  had  put  an  end  to  all  chance  of 
reconciliation.  So  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  of  your 
returning  to  her, — so  help  me  God, — no  word  of  love  crossed 
my  lips  ;  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  bring  you  back  to  her.  But 
since  you  finally  deserted  her,  I  have  asked  her  to  get  a 
divorce  from  you  and  marry  me.  I  had  my  scruples,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  I  could  have  made  her  life  happy  at  last,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  done  anything  so  wrong." 

"  But  if  I  were  to  die,  you  would  want  no  divorce." 

"But  now  I  love  some  one  else,  and  you  are  not  going  to 
die  !  You  must  live,  and  what  is  more,  you  must  repent." 

"I  never  could  repent  more  than  I  have  done  I  Mortal 
man  can  suffer  no  more !  " 
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"Ah,  you  say  that,  and  at  this  very  moment,  instead  of 
patiently,  nay  thankfully,  bearing  the  weight  of  your  remorse, 
and  humbling  yourself  before  God  and  man,  and  trying  all 
the  rest  of  your  life  to  atone  for  this  wickedness,  you  are 
intending  to  cut  short  all  disagreeable  penitence  by  taking 
the  life  which  God  gave  you  to  make  the  most  of." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  "  cried  Thornicroft. 

"  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  you  had  told  me  yourself,  and  you 
shall  not  do  it.  It  would  indeed  be  the  crowning  act  of 
wickedness  !  You  must  bear  your  grief,  and  use  it  as  it  is 
meant  you  should.  You  must  confess  the  wrong  done.  You 
must  leave  that  poor  girl  whom  you  have  so  cruelly  de- 
ceived— the  second  I  mean, — for  you  have  deceived  both  of 
them." 

"  Oh,"  said  Thornicroft,  bitterly,  "  that  poor  girl  found  the 
sight  of  the  remorse  you  don't  believe  in  so  disagreeable  that 
she  left  me  herself,  some  weeks  ago." 

"  "Well,  it  is  better  that  she  did; — and  hard  though  it  may 
seem,  you  must  tell  her  the  truth ;  you  must  do  justice  to 
Helen's  character." 

"I  have  written  to  her — that  is  to  say,  to  her  grand- 
father :  the  thing  is  done.  And  as  for  the  rest,  you  may  tell 
Helen  yourself," — and  he  rose  with  his  old  purpose  strong  in 
his  mind.  "You  may  tell  her  all  I  have  said — indeed  my 
letter  tells  her  everything.  And  now  I  am  going.  Good- 
bye." 

"  But,"  said  Townley,  playing  his  last  card,  for  he  saw 
that  Thornicroft  meant  to  kill  himself,  "  why  not  go  and  see 
Helen  yourself,  and  tell  her  all  you  have  told  me  ?  Ill  as 
she  may  be,  that  would  do  her  good." 

"  Oh  no, — how  should  it  ?  She  cares  nothing  for  me,  of 
course.  Nothing  I  could  say  or  do  would  make  any  difference 
to  her, — except  perhaps  to  give  her  pain.  It  will  naturally 
please  her  to  have  the  marriage  acknowledged,  after  all  that 
has  happened ;  but  that  is  all !  I  dare  not  go  !/' 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  she  said  when  I  pressed  her  to  get 
a  divorce  from  you  and  to  marry  me,  and  promised,  if  she 
would,  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  making  her  happy  ? 
She  said,  'I  shall  never  love  any  one  but  him,  and  never 
cease  to  love  him.'  " 

What  large,  quick  tears  rolled  down  Thornicroft's  face ! 
That,  indeed,  was  more  than  he  could  bear  !  "  Did  she  really 
say  that  ? — I  cannot  bear  it — I'll  go  this  very  night  to  Even- 
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wood  Edge,  and  if  slic  says  she  forgives  me,  I  shall  be  couteut 
to  live,  come  what  may." 

"  She  certainly  forgives  you,  for  one  of  the  last  things  she 
said  to  me  was,  '  If  I  should  die  without  seeing  him '  (for  she 
always  hoped  to  see  you  again,  to  tell  you  she  forgave  you 
with  her  own  lips),  '  tell  him,  please,  I  forgave  all  he  did,  and 
loved  him  to  the  last !  " 

"  She  shall  see  me  !  "  he  cried,  starting  once  more  to  his 
feet ;  "  I'll  go  this  very  night.  But  I  wish  you  would  not  say 
so  much  about  her  dying.  Why  should  she  die,  pray  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  she  was  really  very  ill  ?  " 

"  She  was  very  ill  when  I  saw  her  last — exactly  a  month 
ago — the  very  day  after  she  left  the  MacScumbles'.  She 
promised  to  write  to  me  in  a  week's  time,  and  I  have  never 
heard,  which  makes  me  rather  anxious." 

There  was  a  shuddering  dread  in  the  tone  of  Thornicroft's 
voice,  as  with  a  blanched  face  he  turned  to  Towaley,  and  said, 
"  She  may  be  dead  !  " 

"No,"  replied  Townley,  cheerfully,  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
that,  for  she  has  been  much  worse  before,  and  has  got  better  ; 
but  I  think  she  must  have  been  ill." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  to-night :  and  now  good-bye." 

"  No,  Thornicroft,  you  must  stay  and  have  some  dinner 
with  me,  and  I  will  go  to  your  house  with  you  afterwards,  and 
help  you  to  get  your  things  together,  and  see  you  off, — if  you 
will  go  by  that  uncomfortable  night  train." 

"Ah !  you  don't  trust  me  alone,  but  you  may !  I  will  put 
myself  in  your  hands  and  do  any  act  of  atonement  you  think 
right,  but  let  the  first  thing  be  going  to  Helen,  and  let  me  set 
off  to-night." 

Townley  was  wondering  that  he  did  not  seem  more  op- 
pressed with  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  and  was 
not  more  puzzled  how  to  shape  his  future  course  ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  to  hint  at  any  such  perplexities ;  Thornicroft's  mind 
could  take  in  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to 
see  Helen. 

When  Townley  entered  the  studio,  somewhat  against 
Thornicroft's  will,  the  first  thing  which  struck  him  was  the 
Althaea,  placed  opposite  to  an  empty  chair,  and  the  pistols 
lying  close  at  hand.  "  You  sec,  Thornicroft,  I  was  not  wrong." 

"  God  forgive  me,  you  were  not !  But  thanks  to  you,  I 
shall  not  do  that  now." 

They  drove  to  the   railway  station, — Thornicroft  mud 
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excited,  but  less  unhappy.  Townley  was  happier  too,  for  when 
ho  once  saw  his  friend  take  his  ticket  for  Evenwood  Edge, 
and  helped  him  to  pack  himself  warmly  up  in  the  carriage, 
and  heard  him  say  "  Good-bye  "  in  a  voice  less  heavy  with 
care,  he  felt  the  great  danger  was  over,  and  that  he  was  safe. 
And  as  Townley  saw  the  orderly  consignment  of  each  pas- 
senger to  his  appointed  place,  the  grave  manner  of  the  rail- 
way servants,  and  the  heavy  shadows  and  massive  depths  of 
gloom  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  building,  together  with  the 
glimpse  of  the  black  night  into  which  they  were  so  soon  to  cut 
their  way  and  be  lost  to  sight,  he  could  not  but  think  of  a 
long,  long  journey  we  are  all  one  day  bound  to  take,  disap- 
pearing with  the  same  sudden  completeness,  and  succeeded  as 
here  by  more  and  more  travellers,  all  quickly  marshalled  to 
follow  the  same  way.  A  wave  of  the  hand  from  the  guard,  a 
shrill  shriek  of  the  engine,  and  the  black  line  of  train  glided 
out  of  the  station,  bearing  with  it  its  freight  of  passengers  — 
some  bound  for  short  distances,  some  for  long,  and  some  for 
very  long  ones  indeed. 

Thornicroft  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage  utterly 
exhausted  with  all  he  had  gone  through  that  most  painful 
day.  He  had  only  just  strength  enough  to  breathe  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  spared  the  sin  and  folly  of 
taking  his  own  life — ho  who  wanted  now  so  much  to  live  ! 
Soon  he  slept. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave, 

To  trample  on  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wouldst  not  save  ; 

There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry — 

But  thou  go  by.  Tennyson. 

Mais  elle  etait  du  monde,  oft  les  plus  belles  choses 

Ont  le  pire  destin. 
Et,  Eose,  ella  vdcu  ce  quo  vivent  les  roses, 

E'espace  d'uu  matin. 

Malhcrle. 

WHAT  was  it  which  awoke  him  ?  A  crashing  and  shivering 
of  timber — a  breaking  and  bending  and  wrenching  asunder  of 
solid  iron — a  feeling  as  if  everything  in  the  world  was  turned 
into  sharp,  jagged  splinters,  which  were  driving  in  on-  soul 
and  body, — and  in  one  second  he  knew  no  more. 
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It  all  happened  at  Peterborough  ;  and  when,  after  the 
awful  accident,  which  a  mere  trifle  had  brought  about,  they 
found  the  body  of  Thornicroft  lying  amidst  the  fragments  of 
the  carriage  in  which  he  had  been  travelling,  and  found,  after 
careful  search,  that  in  that  bruised  mass  of  helpless  limbs 
some  little  spark  of  life  yet  lingered,  he  was  carried,  with 
many  a  fellow  sufferer,  to  one  of  the  hotels  near.  And  the 
doctors  came,  and  shook  their  heads  over  him ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  came,  and  looked,  and  sighed,  and  shook  his  head, 
and  ordered  the  best  of  doctors  and  the  best  of  everything  to 
be  brought  for  him ;  and  still  the  feeble  little  spark,  though 
it  nickered  so,  never  went  out. 

Townley  was  abroad,  and  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  Ambergreen  stayed  with  Thornicroft ;  when  how- 
ever the  little  spark  leapt  up,  after  many  days,  into  a  flame  big 
enough  to  keep  life  going  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  he 
found  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  go,  for  the  sight  of 
his  face  brought  back  such  painful,  half-shattered  memories, 
that  he  could  not  stay  without  risk  to  the  sick  man. 

So  paid  nurses  and  unknown  doctors  nursed  and  doctored 
him,  and  little  by  little  he  came  round ;  but  head  and  brain 
and  heart  and  life  had  each  received  a  shock. 

When  at  last  he  crawled  out  to  sun  himself  a  little  in  the 
Cathedral  Close,  he  was  a  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self.  But 
it  was  a  month  before  he  got  out  at  all,  and  six  weeks  before 
he  could  walk. 

"Poor  gentleman !  he's  very  lonesome,"  thought  his  nurse. 
"  There's  never  been  a  single  soul  to  ask  after  him  since  them 
two  at  first;  and  never  even  a  letter,  just  for  decency's  sake." 
Bat  she  was  wrong  there,  for  Ambergreen  wrote  regularly  to 
his  doctor.  Townley  was  abroad. 

,  Seven  weeks  after  his  accident,  Thornicroft  was  able  to 
travel ;  and  as  he  was  now  in  some  measure  himself  again 
(though,  having  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  he  would  ever  bear  its  marks),  he  remembered  whither 
he  was  bound,  and  set  off  to  Evenwood  Edge. 

Once  seated  in  the  train,  there  was  a  certain  faint  pleasure 
in  again  seeing  country  sights,  and  feeling  warm,  fresh 
breezes,  and  knowing  he  was  at  last  going  to  Helen. 

"  We  shall  be  but  a  sickly  couple,  I  fear,  when  we  do 
meet,"  thought  he ;  "  but  if  she  says  she  forgives  me,  that 
will  do  me  more  good  than  anything."  His  accident,  and  his 
long  illness  and  solitude,  had  done  him  good.  He  was  no 
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longer  the  same  man.     His  soul  was  now  free  of  selfishness, 
his  heart  humbled,  and  he  knew  himself  for  the  man  he  was. 

He  bore  his  journey  very  well,  and  was  even  surprised 
when  the  train  stopped  at  Evenwood  Edge. 

"  Take  my  baggage  to  the  inn,  my  man,"  said  he  ;  "I  am 
going  to  walk." 

And  he  did  walk,  and  the  walk  brought  a  sense  of  refresh- 
ment that  he  had  never  hoped  to  feel  again.  All  was  bright 
and  joyous — green  hedgerows,  warm  sunshine,  fluttering  white 
butterflies,  and  all  the  little  country  lane  alive  with  the  glad- 
ness of  birds  and  insects. 

"  It  is  wonderfully  jolly  down  here  !  "  thought  he.  "  People 
onght  never  to  grow  old  or  die  here  ! "  And  even  as  he  spoke 
he  saw  the  churchyard,  with  all  its  tall  grey  headstones  stand- 
ing up  as  if  to  remind  him  of  his  folly  in  thinking  there  was 
anything  stable  under  the  sun.  And  when  he  saw  them,  he 
knew  he  was  very  near  Helen ;  for  Townley  had  told  him  she 
lived  close  by  the  churchyard,  aud  that  was  why  he  had  never 
asked  his  way — for  the  old  church  tower  was  guide  enough. 

"  That  must  be  the  house,"  thought  he,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Morris's  cottage.  "  A  nice  little  place  enough ;  but  not  the 
place  for  her  to  be  in." 

When  he  got  to  the  gate,  he  began  to  feel  very  shy  and 
awkward,  and  thought  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if 
she  would  not  see  him  ;  and  he  dropped  the  latch  and  turned 
back  again,  and  walked  up  and  down  a  while  to  try  to  reassure 
himself.  The  moment  of  touching  upon  something,  long  an- 
ticipated and  long  delayed,  always  makes  the  blood  run  chill ; 
and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  he  made  himself  go  up 
the  garden.  He  expected  the  crunching  sound  of  his  footsteps 
on  the  loose  gravel  would  soon  bring  her  head  to  the  window, 
— "  at  least,"  he  thought,  "  it  would  soon  have  brought 
Bosie's."  Oh,  how  vexed  he  was  at  the  thought  of  Rosie 
forcing  itself  in  here ! 

No  one  looked  out.  "  They  are  in  the  back  room,  surely," 
thought  he. 

He  knocked  at  the  door — no  one  answered ;  again — a  third 
time — still  no  answer  I 

"It  would  be  very  vexing,"  ho  said  to  himself,  "if  it 
should  turn  out  that  they  were  away." 

He  went  back  a  step  or  two,  and  looked  up  at  the  house. 
No,  the  shutters  were  all  open,  the  chimney  was  smoking :  it 
was  all  right ;  so  he  knocked  again.  Still  no  answer.  He 

2  c 
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tried  the  door ;  it  was  locked.  He  went  round  to  the  back 
door  ;  it  was  locked  too.  He  peeped  in  at  the  kitchen  window  ; 
a  kettle  was  boiling  by  the  fire,  a  cat  was  basking  before  it. 
There  was,  therefore,  every  sign  that  the  house  was  occupied, 
though,  evidently,  no  one  was  in  it  for  the  moment. 

He  strolled  about  a  little  up  and  down  the  garden  ;  but  he 
was  not  strong  enough  yet  to  stroll  about  as  he  liked,  and 
began  to  long  for  a  seat. 

He  was  leaning  now  on  the  little  wicket  gate  which  opened 
from  the  garden  to  the  churchyard,  and  he  thought  he  would 
go  and  sit  upon  a  tombstone  and  wait  until  those  tiresome 
people  came  in.  So  he  went  and  sat  down,  and  looked  with 
somewhat  of  his  former  artistic  love  of  the  picturesque  on  tho 
old  lichened  church,  and  the  gummy,  golden  poplars  beside  it, 
till  the  sun  dropped  lower  and  lower,  and  left  half  his  poplars 
in  gloom. 

He  felt  very  cold,  and  began  to  fear  that  he  should  have  to 
give  it  up,  unless  he  wanted  to  fill  up  one  of  these  vacant 
places  in  the  greensward  around ;  but  as  he  suited  the  action 
to  the  thought,  and  looked  on  each  side,  as  it  were,  to  chooso 
his  resting-place,  a  quite  new  white-looking  tombstone  caught 
his  eye;  and  the  inscription  on  it  did  so  too,  and  chilled  his 
life  for  ever  ! — 

HERE   LIES 

HELEN, 

DAUGHTER   OF  WILLIAM  AND   HANNAH   MORRIS, 
Born  Feb.  17th,  18—    Died  April  12th,  18— 

AGED  20. 
"  The  iceary  are  at  rest" 

One  flashing  thought, — "  Then  she  had  been  dead  a  fort- 
night, even  when  Townley  and  I  were  talking  of  her  !  " — and 
then  all  was  dull,  stupefied  grief,  which  showed  no  sign  of  its 
existence. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  there,  when  a 
figure  dressed  in  black  came  slowly  and  heavily  up  the  church- 
yard path,  and  stopped  to  look  at  him  and  at  the  grave  so 
near  him.  It  was  Mrs.  Morris,  looking  old,  broken-down,  and 
wretched.  She  cast  a  look  of  smothered  anger  on  him,  and 
said,  "Ay,  you  may  well  look  bad!  That's  where  the  poor 
bairn  is  now.  She  had  no  such  very  happy  lifo  of  it,  poor 
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thing !  and  when  she  had  to  go,  a  blessed  releasemenfc  it  was 
to  her !  She  had  many  a  thought  of  you,  sir,  and  many  a 
kind  word  for  you  too, — which  is  more  than  I  ever  had,  for  if 
you  had  done  your  duty  by  her  she  would  not  be  lying  there 
now !  " 

And  with  her  shawl  raised  to  cover  her  streaming  eyes, 
Mrs.  Morris  passed  on,  leaving  Thornicroft  all  alone. 
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87  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don ;  together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
from  1677.  By  F.  G.  HILTON  PRICE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.W.),Works  by : 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

English  Surnames:  Their  Sources  and 
Significations.  Third  Ed.,  revised. 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomencla- 
ture. 

Bartholomew    Fair,   Memoirs 

of.  By  HENRY  MORLEY.  With  100 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord  :  A  Biogra- 
phy. By  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Beauchamp.  —  Grantley 
Grange:  A  Novel.  By  SHEI.SI.KY 
BEAUCHAMP.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British 

Artists:  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 
from  our  Picture  Galleries.  In  Two 
Series.  All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the 
highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  SYI>NI;Y 
ARMYTAGE,  M.A.  Imperial  410,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  21s.  per  Vol. 

Bechstein.  —  As      Pretty     as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  LUDWIG  BECHSTEIN. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
GRIMM,  and  100  Illusts.  by  RICIITF.R. 
Small  410,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6i. 


Beerbohm.  —  Wanderings     in 

Patagonia ;  or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  JULIUS  BEERBOHM.  With 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Belgravia    for    1886.  —  One 

Shilling  Monthly.  Illustrated  by  P. 
MACNAB. — The  first  Chapters  of  Mo- 
hawks, a  New  Novel  by  M.  E. 
BRADDON,  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's 
Secret,"  appeared  in  the  JANUARY 
Number,  and  the  Story  will  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  This 
Number  contained  also  the  Opening 
Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  entitled 
That  other  Person ;  and  several  of 
those  short  stories  for  which  Bel- 
gravia is  famous. 

*»*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  MARCH 
to  JUNE  1886,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d. ;  Cases  for  binding  Vols.,  28.  each. 

Belgravia  Annual  for  Christ- 
mas, 1886.  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions,  Is. {Preparing. 

Bennett  (W.C.,LL.D.),Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 
A  Ballad  History  of  England 
S o ngs  for  Sailors. 

Besantf~(Waiter)    and    James 

Rice,  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust. 

boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s. Cd. 

each. 

Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Day. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleot. 

Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each 

post  8yo,   illust.  boards,    23.   each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men: 

An  Impossible  Story.   With  Illusu.i- 

tions  by  FRED.  BARNARD. 
The    Captains'    Room.    &c.      With 

Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  WHEELER. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illusls, 

By  H.  FURNISS. 
Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece 

By  CHARLES  GREEN. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibeon:  A  Novel.  Thrrc 
Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shortly 

Tlie  Art  of  Fiction.    Demy  Svo,  16. 
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Betham-Edwards  (M.)<  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  64. 
each. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

Bewick  (Thos.)and  his  Pupils. 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON.   With  95  Illustra- 
tions.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Birthday  Books: — 

The  Starry  Heavens:  A  Poetical 
Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  hand* 
somely  bound  iu  cloth,  Za.  6d. 

Birthday  Flowers:  Their  Language 
and  Legends.  By  W.  J.  GORDON. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colours  by 
VIOLA  BOCGHTON.  In  illuminated 
cover,  crown  410, 6s. 

The  Lowell  Birthday  Book.  With 
Illusts.  Small  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books. Demy  8vp,  Illustrated,  uni- 
form in  size  for  binding. 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1885,  each  la. 

Academy  Notes,  1886.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Vol., with  nearly  600  Illusts.  in 
Facsimile.  Demy  8 vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
n  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Fac- 
simile Illustrations.  Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.    6d. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1885,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1886.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  la. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877-82.  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington.  With 
70  Illusts.  Is.  [New  Edit,  preparing. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.  114  Illustrations.  Is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.  128  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  BLACKBURN,  and  343 
Illusts.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery.  Containing  about 
250  Reproductions  after  the  Original 
Drawings  of  the  Artists.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  DUMAS.  Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1885.  With  about 
300  Facsimile  Sketches.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  DUMAS.  Demy  Svo,  Sa. 
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The  Paris  Salon,  1886.  With  about  300 

Illusts.      Edited  by  F.  G.  DUMAS. 

Demy  Svo,  3s. 
The  Art  Annual,  1883-4.    Edited  by 

F.  G.  DUMAS.     With  300  full-page 

Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  6s. 

Blake  (William):  Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  SCOTT.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  2Is. 

Boccaccio's   Decameron  ;    or, 

Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  by 
THOMAS  WRIGHT,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait 
and  STOTHARD'S  beautiful  Copper- 
plates. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Bowers'(G-)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  410,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  each. 
Canters  In  Crampshlre. 
Leaves   from    a    Hunting   Journal. 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.6d.  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. 

Savage  Life :  Adventures  of  a  Globe- 
Trotter. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land. 
Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

Braddon    (M.    E.)— Mohawks, 

a  Novel,  by  Miss  BRADDON,  Author 
of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  was  begun 
in  BELGRAVIA  for  JANUARY,  and  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  year.  Illus- 
trated by  P.  MACNAB.  Is.  Monthly. 

BrandVObservatibns  on  Pop- 

ular  Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  HENRY  ELLIS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  60. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Bret  Harte's  Coljected  Works.    Ar- 
ranged and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Vol.  I.    COMPLETE    POETICAL    AND 
DRAMATIC  WORKS.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 
Vol.  II.  EARLIER  PAPERS— LUCK  OF 
ROARING  CAMP,  and  other  Sketches 
— BOHEMIAN    PAPERS  —  SPANISH 
AND  AMERICAN  LEGENDS. 
Vol.  III.  TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 

— EASTERN  SKETCHES. 
Vol.  IV.  GABRIEL  CONROY. 
Vol.    V.     STORIES  —   COXDBNSED 
NOVELS,  &c. 
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BPET  HARTE,  ctiitinned — 
The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in 

Prose  and  Poetry.    With  Introduce 

lory  Essay  by  J.  M.  BELLEW,  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Bret    Harte's    Complete    Poetical 

Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 

Beautifully  printed  on   hand-made 

paper  and  bound  in  buckram.  Cr. 

8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Cabrlel  Conroy:  A  Novel.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
An  Heiress  of  Red   Dog,  and  other 

Stories.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

2s. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap. 

8vo,  picture  ccjver,  Is. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other 

Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Flip.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6tl. 
Californlan  Stories  (including  THE 

TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  JEFF 

BRIGGS'S  LOVE  STORY,  &c.)    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Maruja:  A  Novel.    Post  Svo,  illust. 

boards,  23. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Cd. 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.   With 

25    original     Drawings     by     KATE 

GREENAWAY,  Reproduced  in  Colours 

by   EDMUND    EVANS.      Small   4to, 

boards,  5s.  [Shortly. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
COMPLETE  ENGLISH  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pp.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Cd. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  Dlctjonary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1. ;  half-bound,  9s. 

Brewster(SirDavid),Works  by: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Platee.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  extra  4s.  Cd. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAKE,  and  KEP- 
LER. With  Portraits.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  4a.  Gd. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  witli  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  J'eing  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  SMITH.  Post  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d. 


Bpiggs,  Memoir  of  Gen.  John. 

By  Major  EVANS  BELL.  With  a  Por- 
trait. Royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.A. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 
Frontispiece  by  ARTHUR  HUGHES. 

Undertones. 

London  Poems. 

The  Book  of  Orm. 

White  Rose  and  Red:  A  Love  Story. 

Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  DALZIEL. 

The  Webrid  Isles:  Wanderings  in  the 
Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer  He- 
brides. With  Frontispiece  by  WIL- 
LIAM SMALL. 

A  Poet's  Sketch  Book:  Selections 
from  the  Prose  Writings  of  ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 

The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 
a  Sabbath.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  FRED.  BARNARD. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  MACNAB. 

Annan  Water. 

The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OVEREND. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Bunyan's   Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  SCOTT.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  STOTHARD  engraved 
by  GOODALL,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
Kathleen   Mavourneen. 
Lindsay's  Luck. 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton. 
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Burton  (Captain),  Works  by: 

To  the  Gold  Coast  fop  Gold  :  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative.  By  RICHARD  F.  BUR- 
TON and  VERNEY  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

The  Book  of  the  Sword:  Being  a 
History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  RICHARD  F.  BURTON. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  32s. 


Burton   (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  la.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  BUR- 
TON'S ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Byron  (Lord) : 

Byron's  Childo  Harold.  An  entirely 
New  Edition  of  this  famous  Poem, 
with  over  One  Hundred  new  Illusts. 
by  leading  Artists.  (Uniform  with 
the  Illustrated  Editions  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "  Marraion.") 
Elegantly  and  appropriately  bound, 
small  410,  16s. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  THOMAS 
MOORE.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original 
Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve 
full-pase  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  post  Hvo,  cloth  lirap,  23. 

Caine. — The    Shadow    of    a 

Crime:  A  Novel.  By  HALL  CAINE. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Cameron  (Comdr.), Works  by: 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold :  A 
Personal  Narrative.  By  RICHARD 
F.  BURTON  and  VERNEY  LOVETT 
CAMERON.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  21s. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince" 
Privateer,  Commanded  by  ROBERT 
HAWKINS,  Master  Marip.er.  By 
Commander  V.  LOVETT  CAMERON, 
R.N.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  P.  MACNAB. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Ss.  [Sept.  1 5 . 

Cameron    (Mrs.    H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  THOMAS 
CARLYLE.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyleand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
JS.54  to  1872.  Edited  by  CHARLES 
ELIOT  NORTON.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Chapman's   (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  ALGER- 
NON CHARLES  SWINBURNE.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  ISs. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Chatto&  Jackson. — ATreatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  WM.  ANDREW  CHATTO 
and  JOHN  JACKSON.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  HENRY  G.  BOHN  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWE:S.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  410,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
HAWEIS.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.6d. 

City  (The)  of  Dream  :  A  Poem. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [In  the  press. 

Clodd. —  Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  EDWARD  CLODD,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  "  The  Childhood  of  Religions,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls: 

A  Stoiy.  By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Coleman.— Curly:    An   Actor's 

Story.   By  JOHN  COLEMAN.   Illustrated 
by  J.  C.  DOLLMAN.    Crown  Svo,  Is. 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each  ;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From   Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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CoJIina  (Mortimer  &,  Frances), 

Novels  by : 
Crown  8vq,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Za.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Za.  each. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Frances. 


Collins   rWilkle),    Novels    by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated, 
Ss.Gd.  each  ;  post  8vo, illustrated  bds., 
2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonlna.  Illnst.  by  SirJOHNGiLBERT. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  JOHN  GIL- 
BERT and  J.  MAHONEY. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
JOHN  GILBERT  and  J.  MAHONEY. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
JOHN  GILBERT. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
JOHN  GILBERT. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  Woman  In  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT  and 

F.  A.  ERASER. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURIER  and  F.  A.  FRASER. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  SMALL. 

Poor    Miss    Finch.     Illustrated   by 

G.  Du     MAURIER    and    EDWARD 
HUGHES. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  P   With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  HENRY  WOODS. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.Du  MAURIER  and  C.  S.REINHARDT. 
The   Frozen    Deep.     Illustrated   by 

G.  Du  MAURIER  and  J.  MAHONEY. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  FILDES  and  SYDNEY  HALL. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

ARTHUR  HOPKINS. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science:   A  Story  oi  the 

Present  Time. 
"  I  Say  No^ 

The  Evil  Genius:  A  Novel.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  ALLSTON 
COLLINS.  PostSvo.  illustrated  bds.,28. 

Colman's    Humorous  Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,'1  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  GKOROE  COL- 
MAN.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  BUCKSTONE, 
and  Frontispiece  by  HOGARTH,  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  la.  6d. 


Convalescent     Cookery :     A 

Family  Handbook.  By  CATHERINE 
RYAN.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  la.  Gd. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 
by: 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.    Two 

Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  65  Illusts.,  28s. 
A  Necklace  of  Stories.     Illustrated 
by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.    Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by : 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Hours   with   the    Players.    With 
Steel  Plate  Frontispiece. 

Nights  at  the  Play:  A  View  of  the 
English  Stage. 

Leo:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vc,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Copyright. — A    Handbook  of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
SIDNEY  JBRROLD,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Corn  wall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock — The  Prophet  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  By 
CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK.  Post 
STO,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d 

Creasy. — Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians  :  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
EDWARD  CREASY,  Author  of  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  SERIES  :  The  FIRST  from  1835 
to  1843;  the  SECOND  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  BEST 
HuuouRof  THACKERAY,  HOOD,  MAY- 
HEW,  ALBERT  SMITH,  A'BECKETT, 
ROBERT  BROUGH,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
CRUIKSHANK,  HIKE,  LANDELLS,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  pilt.two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 
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CRUIKSHANK  (GEORGE),  continued. 

The  Life  of  George  Crulkshank.  By 
BLANCHARD  JKRROLD,  Author  of 
"  The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,1'  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A  beautiful  re- 
production of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates 
by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANX,  choicely 
printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
la.  6d. 

Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon),Works 
by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illus- 
trations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  64. 


Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  JOHN  E.  CUSSANS. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples. — Hearts  of   Gold  :    A 

Novel.  By  WILLIAM  CYPLES.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel.  —  Merrie    England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  By  GEORGE  DANIEL. 
'With  Illustrations  by  ROBT.  CRUIK- 
SHANK.  Crown  6vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 

Daudet.— The  Evangelist;    or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  ALPHONSK 
DAUDET.  Translated  by  C.  HARRY 
MELTZER.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant.  —  What    shall    my 

Son  be  ?  Hints  for  Parents  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for 
their  Sons.  By  FRANCIS  DAVENANT, 
M.A.  Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  S3.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp, 

Is.  6d.  each. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 
Alda  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 


Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 

De  Malstre. — A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  XAVIER  DE  MAISTRE. 
Translated  by  HENRY  ATTWELL.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


De  Mille. — A  Castle  In  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  JAMES  DE  MILLE.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.   I  NIcholasNIckleby, 
Pickwick  Papers.   I  Oliver  Twist. 


The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens 
1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  RICHARD  HERNE  SHEP- 
HERD. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — 
Also  a  SMALLER  EDITION,  in  the 
May/air  Library.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  6d. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
ALFRED  RIMMER.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  VANDERHOOF,  ALFRED 
RIMMER,  and  others,  Sq.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  103.  6d. 


Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.;  hf.-bound,  9s. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  BREWI:,:, 
LL.D.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook."  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
BREWER.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  liinp,  2a. 
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DICTIONARIES,  continued — 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Handbook 
of  Miscellaneous  Information ;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Shi;>s, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities, 
and  the  like.  By  WM.  A.  WHEELKR 
ana  CHARLES  G.  WHEELER.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  SAMUEL  A.  RENT,  M.A.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  Svo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  By  FRANCES  HAYS.  Cr. 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  EUEZKR 
EDWARDS.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. ;  hf.-bd.,  9s. 


Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,"  by  WALTER  HERRIES 
POLLOCK.  With  a  Preface  by  HENRY 
IRVING.  Cr.  Svo,  in  parchment,  4s.  Gd. 


Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and   Eccentri- 
cities. 


Doran.  —  Memories     of     our 

Great  Towns  ;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings co:icerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  JOHN  DORAN, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 


Drama,  A   Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  DAVENPORT 
AHAMS.  (ITnifirrn  with  HKKVVKR'S 
"Reader's  ."an<!:>ook  ")  Crown  t-vo, 
half-bound,  123.  tet.  'Jit  preparation. 


Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex. .Vignette  Portraits,  Go.  perVoi. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Kotos 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Blo- 
pranhical  Memoir  by  WM.  Girropr,. 
Edit,  by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM  3  Vols. 

Chnpman's  WorUo.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
one's;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.SWINBURNE;  Vol.  1 1 1. .Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  CUNNING- 
HAM. One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  Edited  by  Col, 
CUNNINGHAM.  One  Vol. 


Dyer.  —  The     Folk -Lore     of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  THISELTON 
DYER,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Early   English   Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.GROSART,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete 
Poems.  One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 

Herrick's  'Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 


Herbert  (Lord)  of  Cherbury's  Poems. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  J. 
CHURTON  COLLINS.  Crown  Svo, 
parchment,  88. 

Edwardes(Mrs.A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  A  Novel.  By 
EDWARD  EGGLESTON.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards.^S. 

Emanuel. — On  Diamonds  and 

PreclousStpnes:  t!:cir  History, Valvf, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  ic>r 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  Py  HART.Y 
EVANUEI.,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  (;ilt,j>S. 

Englishman's   House,   The:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House,  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.  Third  Edition. 
Nearly  600 Illusts.  Cr.  Svo.cl.  ex.,73.Cd. 
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English  Merchants:  Memoirs 
in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  By  H.  R.  Fox  BOURNE. 
With  Illusts.  New  and  Cheaper  Edit, 
revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Ewald   (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  Re-studied:  Historical 
Sketches  from  Original  Sources. 
Demy  8vo  cloth  extra,  12s. 

Eyes,  The. — How  to   Use  our 

Eyes,  and  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By 
JOHN  BROWNING,F.R.A.S., &c.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  55  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  la. 

Fairholt. — Tobacco:    Its    His- 

tory  and  Associations ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  FAIR- 
HOLT,  F.S.A.  With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Hand- 
book of  Miscellaneous  Information: 
including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  By  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER, 
Author  oi  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  CHARLES  G.  WHEELER.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle  : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 

and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience   at  the   Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 


Farrer.  —  Military     Manners 

and  Customs.  By  J.  A.  FARRER, 
Author  of  "  Primitive  Manners  and 
Customs,"  &c.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Fin-Bee.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  FlN-Bec.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by  : 

The  Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man; 
or,  Does  Writing  Pay?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's 
Working  Life.  Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.   |    Never  Forgotten 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems:  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
GROSART,  P.P.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque — Filthy  Lucre  :  A 

Novel.  By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vp.,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2a.  each. 
One  by  One.           I    A  Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua.  | 
Olympla.  Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Esther's  Glove.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  HENRY  VAN  LAUN.     Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Frere. — Pandurang   Hari  ;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 

By  HAIN  FRISWELU  Post  Svo,  illus* 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Frost~(Thomas),  Works  by : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The    Old    Showmen    and    the   Old 
London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)   Royal   Guide 

to  the  London  Charities,  1886-7. 
Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Founda- 
tion,Objects,Income,Officials,&c.  Pub- 
lished Annually.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


IO 
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Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and  Green- 
house :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower.Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  GEORGE  GLENNY. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  TOM  JERROLD. 

"Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  TOM  and  JANE 
JERROLD.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  TOM  JERROLD. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  ByF.G.  HEATH.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  gil^edges,  63.  _ 

Garrett — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  EDWARD  GARRETT.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3a.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The) 

for  1886.  One  Shilling  Monthly.  In 
addition  to  the  Articles  upon  subjects 
in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  for 
which  this  Magazine  has  so  high  a 
reputation,  "  Science  Notes,"  by  W. 
MATTIEU  WILLIAMS,  F.R.A.S.,  and 
"Table  Talk,"  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN, 
appear  monthly. 

***  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  JANUARY 
to  JUNE,  1886,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.  6d.  j 
Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual  (The)  for 

Christmas,  1886.  Containing  a  Com- 
plete  Novel,  "Wife  or  No  Wife?"  by 
T.  W.  SPEIGHT,  Author  of  "The 
Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke."  Demy 
8vo,  18. |  Preparing. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col 

lected  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and 
Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  JOHN  RUSKIN. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6a.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  ^a.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 
Crown  8vp,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What     will     the 

World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen      of      the 

Meadow. 


Braes  of  Yarrow. 
TheFlowerof  the 
Forest.        [lem. 
A    Heart's    Prob- 
TheGoldenShaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  toards,  2a.  each. 

For  the  King.  |  InPasturesGreen 

In  Love  and  War. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

Heart's  Delight. [Preparing. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d.  each. 
Loving  a  Dream.  |  A  Hard  Knot. 


Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  61.  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains — The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity  —  The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb — 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  S.  GILBERT.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny. — A    Year's    Work    in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  'Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  GEORGE 
GLENNY.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  iGmo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  Introduction  by  SALA. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Jesso'a  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
EDMUND  OLLIER. 
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GOLDEN  LIBRARY,  continued. 

Mallory'a  (Sir  Thomas)  Mart 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  MONT- 
GOMERIE  RANKING. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.byT.M'CRiE.D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory  Essay  by  SAINTE-BEUVE. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  CLARKE. 

Shelley's  Early  Poems,  and  Queen 
Mab.  With  Essay  by  LEIGH  HUNT. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems:  Laon  and 
Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems,  the 
Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  including  A 
Refutation  ot  Deism,  Zastrozzi,  St. 
Irvyne,  &c. 


Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The :  An  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  QUOTA- 
TIONS from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
THEODORE  TAYLOR.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  78.  Cd. 

Graham.  —   The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  LEONARD  GRAHAM. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W. 
KONER.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  HUEFTER.  545  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  78. 6d. 

Greenaway  (Kate)   and   Bret 

Harte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  BRET  HAUTE.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  KATE  GREEN- 
AWAY,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
EVANS.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  6s.  [Shortly. 

Greenwood  (James),Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloih  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps :    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Dick  Temple:    A  Novel.     Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boardr.  23. 

Guyot. — The  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
ARNOLD  GUYOT.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  AGASSIZ,  PIERCE,  and  GRAY; 
12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  4s.  6d. 


Hair   (The):    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  T. 
PINCUS.  Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6q. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden    Ecstasy.      Small  <to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 


Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HARVEY, 
and  G.  CRUIKSHANK.  Medium  STO, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Halliday.— Every-day   Papers. 

By   ANDREW    HALLIDAY.     Post   Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  too  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  DON  FELIX  DE 
SALAMANCA.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Hanky. Pan ky  :   A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  DifiScult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  CREWER.  With  zoo 
Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 


Hardy  (Lady  Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter's  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY.  Post  Svo,  lllust. 
boards,  2s. 


Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  THOMAS  HARDY, 
Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Harwood. — The    Tenth    Earl. 

By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD.    Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illusts.Ss. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  Svo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  10s.  Gd. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  410,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Peroy  Svo. 
cloth  limp,  2s.  64. 
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Haweis(Rev.  H.  R.).— American 

Humorists.  Including  WASHINGTON 
IRVING,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  ARTEMUS 
WARD.MARK  TWAIN,  and  BRET  HARTE. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Garth.  I  Sebastian  Stromo. 

Ellice  Qucntin.  |  Dust. 

Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 

Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  each. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love — o r  a  Name. 

Mrs.     Gainsborough's      Diamonds. 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 


Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  FRANCES  HAYS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  SB. 

Heath   (F.   G.).  —  My   Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  64.  each. 
AnimaJs  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron:  A  Novel.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Heptalogia    (The);      or,     The 

Seven  against  Sense.  A  Cap  with 
Seven  Belis.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction aud  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
GROSART,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  18s. 


Hecse  -  Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis :  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra, 
K3.  [In  preparation. 


Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS. 
Crown  Svo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  32.  6(1.  each. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  :  In 
eluding  the  Origin  of  Signs,  a»id 
Reminiscences  connected  witii 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  On«  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  CHARLES  HINDLEY. 

Hosy. — The    Lover's     Creed. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY.  With  Fron^is- 
piece  by  P.  M ACN AB.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edit.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Holmes  (O.Wendell),  Works  by : 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON 
THOMSON.  Post  Syo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
SALA.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Tlie  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2a. 

Holmes.  —  The      Science     of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
GORDON  HOLMES,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas); 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
COMIC  ANNUALS.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.  With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations. Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Torn),  Works  by : 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 
A  Noah's  ArkiEological  Narrative. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  BRUN- 
TON  and  E.  C.  BARNES.  Square 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Ga. 

A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures.Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  73.  Cd. 
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Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hopkins—"  Twixt   Love    and 

Duty :"  A  Novel.  By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Home — Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  RICHARD  HEN- 
GIST  HORNE.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  SUM- 
MERS. Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Howell. — Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Labour,  Historically  and  Eco- 
nomically considered :  Being  a  His- 
tory and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
ot  Great  Britain.  By  GEO.  HOWELL 
M.P.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^3.  6d. 

Hugo.  —  The     Hunchback    of 

Notre  Dame.  By  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  EDMUND  OLLIER.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Thornlcroft's  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self  Condemned 

That  other  Person.    Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

Indoor1  Paupers.  By  ONE  OF 
THEM.  Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  JEAN  INGELOW.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  PER- 
CEVAL GRAVES.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Irving — Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

By  WASHINGTON  TRVING.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by : 

The  Dark  Colleen.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Queen  of  Con  naught.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.:  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Janvier. — Practical    Keramics 

for  Students.  By  CATHERINE  A. 
JANVIER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Nature  near   London. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 

Jennings      (Hargrave).  —  The 

Rosicruclans:  Their  Rites  and  Mys- 
teries. With  Chapters  on  the  Ancisnt 
Fire  and  Serpent  Worshippers.  By 
HARGRAVE  JENNINGS.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illus- 
trations. A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 
Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that    Paid   the    Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:   A  Gossip 

about  Flowers,    Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:   The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  EDWARD 
JESSE.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jeux  d' Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  HENRY  S.  LEIGH.  PostSvo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations :  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.  

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.  With 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM 
GIFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  CUN- 
NINGHAM. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately, 6s.  each. 
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Josephus.TheCompleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  WHISTON.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  >rand  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  Svo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14fl. 

Kempt — Pencil    and   Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  ROBERT 
KEMPT.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
MARK  KERSHAW.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  28. ;  cloth,  23.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Kingsley  (Henry),  Novels  by : 

Oakshott  Castle.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Number  Seventeen.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3a.  6d. 

Knight.— The  Patient's  Vade 

Mecum :  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  WILLIAM 
KNIGHT,  M.R.C.S.,  and  EDWARD 
KNIGHT,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  la.  6d. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
SHEPHERD.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  Complete  Edi- 
tion. Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Oorus.  By  CHARLES  LAMB.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  CHARLES  LAMB.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  PERCY  FITZ- 
GERALD.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lares  and   Penates ;    or,  The 

Background  of  Life.  By  FLORENCE 
CADDY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3a.  6d. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes. 


Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights: 
commonly  called,  in  England,  "  THE 
ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
EDWARD  WILLIAM  LANE.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
WM.  HARVEY.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  EDWARD 
STANLEY  POOLE.  With  a  Preface  by 
STANLEY  LANE-POOLE.  Three  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Arabian  Society  In  the  Middle  Ages: 
Studies  from  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  By  EDWARD  WILLIAM 
LANE,  Author  of  "The  Modern 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  CRUIK- 
SHANK'S  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Cd.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  each ;  post 

Svo,  llustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dun-ias 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love  !  "         |      lone. 

Longfellow: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Longfellpw's  Complete  Prose  Works. 
Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  "  Hyper- 
ion," "Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood." 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
VALENTINE  BROMLEY. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  and  Wood. 


Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in 
Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
DAVIES,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  2s, ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  60. 
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Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  HENRY  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad     (The)    of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  ROBERT  FFRENCH  DUFF. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Macalpine.  —  Teresa   Itasca, 

and  other  Stories.  By  AVERY  MAC- 
ALPINE.  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas, 
2s.  6d. 

McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),Works 
by: 

A  History  of  OUP  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vol.  I.  now  ready. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours, 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.       I  Miss  Misanthrope. 
Llnlcy  Rochford.  1  Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 


Camlola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"The  Right  Honourable:"  A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
CAMPBELL  •  PRAED.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

McCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.), 

Works  by: 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Cr.  Svc,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
A  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Union 
to  the  Introduction  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Bill.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
ts.  [/*  the  press. 

Eng<%nd  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 
Sec->nd  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
dowL  to  the  Fall  of  the  Gladstone 
Admib'stration.  Crowa  8vo,  cloth 
extra, », 


MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN  H.),  continued — 
Doom  !  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown 

Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Our   Sensation    Novel.     Edited  by 

JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY.    Crown  Svo, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Haflz  In  London.    Choicely  printed. 

Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MacDonald     (George,     L.L.D.), 

Works  by : 
The  Princess  and  Curdle.    With  n 

Illustrations  by  JAMES  ALLEN.  Small 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Gutta-Percha  Willie,  the  Working 
Genius.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
ARTHUR  HUGHES.  Square  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 


Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination. 
Pocket  Edition,  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s.  Vol.  i. 
WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT.  THE  HID- 
DEN LIFE.— Vol.  a.  THE  DISCIPLE. 
THE  GOSPEL  WOMEN.  A  BOOK  OF 
SONNETS.  ORGAN  SONGS. — Vol.  3. 
VIOLIN  SONGS.  SONGS  OF  THE  DAYS 
AND  NIGHTS.  A  BOOK  OF  DREAMS. 
ROADSIDE  POEMS.  POEMS  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Vol.  4.  PARABLES. 
BALLADS.  SCOTCH  SONGS. — Vols. 
5  and  6.  PHANTASTES:  A  Faerie 
Romance. — Vol.  7.  THE  PORTENT.— 
Vol.  8.  THE  LIGHT  PRINCESS.  THK 
GIANT'S  HEART.  SHADOWS. — Vol. 
9.  CROSS  PURPOSES.  THE  GOLDEN 
KEY.  THE  CARASOYN.  LITTLE 
DAYLIGHT.  —  Vol.  10.  THE  CRUEL, 
PAINTER.  THE  Wow  p"  RIVVEN. 
THE  CASTLE.  THE  BROKEN  SWORDS. 
THE  GRAY  WOLF.  UNCLE  CORNE 
LIUS.  [Ready 

The  Volumes  are  also  sol  A  separately 
in  Grolier-pattern  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  J.-E.  MILLAIS. 

Thomas  Wlngfold,  Curate.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  C.  J.  STANILAND. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  ROBERT  MACGREGOR.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
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Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative ol  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
WILLIAM  BATES,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Mackay.— Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones :  or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor 
mandy  and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  THOMAS  R. 
MASQUOID. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 


Magician's  Own   Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls. 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  CKEMER.  With 200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic   Lantern   (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
HEPWORTH.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  witn  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  WorksTbTT" 

The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8yo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.    Small  410,  in  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  CUN- 
NINGHAM. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Open !  Sesame ! 
Writtan  In  Fire 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  The  Air. 

Masterman. — Half    a    Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.  By  J.  MASTER- 
MAN.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress  :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's "  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. — Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE 
TRIP  "),post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by 
F.  A.  FRASER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Glided  Age.  By  MARK  TWAIN 
and  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  COPPIN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  in  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition, 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With3i4lllus*ra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  If.  6d. 
—Cheap  Edition,  post  Svo.illusf ated 
boards,  2s. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephpnt,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  •  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS,  continued — 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  about 
300  Original  Illustrations.      Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 
The    Adventures    of    Huckleberry 
Finn.      With    174   Illustrations   by 
E.  \V.  KEMBLE.    Crown  8yo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition,  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ' 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  Edited 
by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Matthews. — A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &c.  By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  :  cloth, 
2s.  61. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
XAVIER  DE  MAISTRE.  Translated 
by  HENRY  ATTWELL. 

Latter  Day  Lyrics.  Edited  by  W 
DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  ALICE  CLAY. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy." 

Gastronomy   as    a    Fine    Art.      By 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  By  W.  T.  DOBSON. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
DOBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  FIN-BEC. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT. 
FIRST  SERIES.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea—  Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT. 
SECOND  SERIES.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts — Engaged —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Dnn.e— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 


MAYFAIR  LIBRARY,  continued — 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  HENRY 
J.  JENNINGS. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  GORDON  THOMSON. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  ROBERT 
KEMPT. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  CHAS.  LAMB.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Forensic  Anecdotes:  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  JACOB 
LARWOOD. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Edited  by  HENRY  S. 
LEIGH. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Witch  Stories.    By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  ROBERT 
MACGREGOR. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.CHOLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  CHOL~ 
MONDELEY-PENNELL.  Illustrated  by 
GEORGE  Du  MAURIER. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  PAGE. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEY. 

More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  HUGH 
ROWLEY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  By  WALTER 
THORNBURY. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.  By  Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  HENRY  MAYHEW.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  DAVIES, 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.  Cr.8vo,ls.;  cl.,ls.6d. 
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Merry  Circle  (The) :  A  Book  of 
New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments.  By  CLARA  BELLEW.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang     (On     a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  New  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Humour.  By  ALEX.  E.  SWEET  and 
J.  ARMOY  KNOX,  Editors  of  "  Texas 
Siftings."  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Touch  and  Go. 
Mr.  Dorllllon.    

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  FENWICK 
MILLER.  Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by  : 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    A  Concise 
Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
the  Skin ;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 
Wines.  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
The  Bath  In  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Molesworth   (Mrs.) — IHather- 

court  Rectory.  By  Mrs.  MOLES- 
WORTH,  Author  of  "The  Cuckoo 
Clock."  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
48.  6(L 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo.cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
First    Person    Singular:    A   Novel. 

With   a   Frontispiece    by  ARTHUR 

HOPKINS. 
Cynic  Fortune:  A  Tale  of  a  Man  with 

a  Conscience.    With  a  Frontispiece 

by  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE. 

North  Italian  Folk.     By  Mrs. 

COMVNS  CARR.  Illustrated  by  RAN- 
DOLPH CALDECOXT,  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 


Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

the  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 
Retold  for  Children  by  WALTER 
GRAHAME.  With  Illustrations  by  J. 
MOYR  SMITH.  Post  8vo,  cl.  extra,"  6s. 

Nursery     Hints:    A    Mother's 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  N. 
E.  DAVIES,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

O'Connor. — Lord  Beaconsfleld 

A  Biography.  ByT.  P.O'CoNNOR,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Bcaconstield.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

O'Hanlon.  —  The   Unforeseen: 

A  Novel.  By  ALICE  O'HANLON.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Novels  by: 

Whiteladlea.  With  Illustrations  by 
ARTHUR  HOPKINS  and  H.  WOODS. 
Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

O'Reilly.— Phcabe'a   Hortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  HENRY 
TUCK.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by: 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.      Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  10s.  Gd. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Strath  more. 
Chandos. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil     Castle- 

malne's  Gage. 
Idalla. 
Trlcotrln. 
Puck. 

Folio  Farlne. 
TwoLlttleWooden 

Shoes. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


Slgna. 

In  a  Winter  City 

Ariadne 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Plplstrello. 

A  Village  Com- 
mune. 

Blmbl. 

In  Maremma 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

PrlnoesaJ  Naprax- 
Ine. 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY,  continued — 
Othmar:  A  Novel.  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5$. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pat  hoc,  selected 

from  the  Works  of   OUIDA  by   F. 

SYDNEY  MORRIS.    Small  crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  68. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims:  A  Study. 

With  a  Portrait.     Post   8vo,  cloth 

limp,  2s.  6d. 
Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 

in  a  Tale.    By  me  late  J.  H.  ALEX- 

ANDER,  B.A.   Edited  by  H.  A.  PAGE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 

New  Principle.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  Ss. [Shortly^ 


Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  In  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  ot 
the  Time.  By  JOSEPH  GREGO,  Author 
of  "Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"  The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Frontispiece 
coloured  by  hand,  and  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  16s.  One  Hundred  Large 
Paper  Copies  (each  numbered)  have 
also  been  prepared,  price  32s.  each. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'CRIE, 
P.P.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medi- 
cal Advice.  By  WILLIAM  KNIGHT, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  EDWARD  KNIGHT, 
L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  la.6d. 

Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

MARGARET  AGUES  PAUL.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  HELEN  PATERSON. 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  64. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Payn     (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  exti.'.,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word.  |      Halves. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  I   High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof.  |  Carlyon'a  Year. 


PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY,  continued — 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only.    |    From  Exile. 

Kit:  A  Memory. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentlnck'aTutor.lMurphy'3  Master. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  ot 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  A  Book 
for  Boys.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town:  A  Novel 
With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  HARRY 
FURNISS.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Fly  on  the  Wheel :  Humorous 
Papers.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
6s. [In  the  press. 

Pears. — THe~Present  Depres- 

slon  In  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  EDWIN 
GOADBY  and  WILLIAM  WATT.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  LEONK 
LEVI,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.  Demy  Svo,  Is. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works  by : 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  MAURIER. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfalr.  Vers  de 
Socifte,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  PBMNELL. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth  limp, 

Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  Author 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
Burglars  In  Paradise. [Shortly. 

Plrkis  (Mrs.  C.  L.),  Novels  by: 
Trooping  with  Crows.    Fcap.  Svo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s.  [Preparing. 
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PlanchS  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  MACKARNESS.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  JOHN  and 
WILLIAM  LANGHORNE.  Jwo  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget.  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo.  illust. bds.,2a. 

Pope  s  Poetical  Works.    Com- 

plete  in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp.  2s. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) — "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  CAMP- 
BELL-FRAUD and  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY, 
M.P.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  |     The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid :  Observatory, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  IB.  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers. Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Pyrotechnist'sTreasury(The); 

or,  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Rabelais'  Works.  Faithfully 
Translated  from  the  French,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  GUSTAVK 
DORE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Cd. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  RAM.B0SSON,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  PITMAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,3s.6d. 
each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.-  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
FILDES,  A.  R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
WILLIAM  SMALL. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  PINWELL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  allTrades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  MATT  STRETCH. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  ELLEN  EDWARDS. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. ,  and  C.  KEENK. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  lit 
lustrated  by  CHARLES  KEF.NE. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  LAWSON. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
FILDES,  A.R.A.,  and  WM.  SMALL. 

Foul  Play.    Illust.  by  Du  MAURIER. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  ROBERT  BARNES. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  EDW.  HuGHEsand  A.  W.  COOPER. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  PATERSON,  S.  L.  FILDES,  A.Ii.A. , 
C.  GREEN,  and  H.  WOODS,  A.R.A. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  KATE 
CRAUFORD. 

A    Woman-Hater.      Illustrated     by 

THOS.   COULDERY. 

Slngleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  MACNAB. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  otho- 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  ABBEY, 
PERCY  MACQUOID, and  JOSFPH  NASH. 

The  J I  It,  and  other  Stories.  1 1  hi  strated 
by  JOSEPH  NASH. 

Readlana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  CHARLES  READE. 

Reader's   Handbook  (The)  of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  BREWER. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
COMPLETE  ENGLISH  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Richardson.  —  A    Ministry  of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  BEN- 
JAMIN WARD  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mothers  Darling. 
The  Pri  nee  of  Wales's  Garden  Party 
Weird  Stories. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 

Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6(1.  each. 
Our  Old  CountryTowns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  RIMMER 

andC.  A.  VANDERHOOF. 

Robinson  Crusoe :  A  beautiful 

reproduction  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
GEORGE  CRUIKSH  AN  K,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d_  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 
_  The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
Poets'  N atural  History.    [Preparing . 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  SAINTE- 
BEUVE.  Post  Svo,  cloth  linip,  2s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  ;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  A.D.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2d.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each: 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Graco  Bslmalgn's  Sweetheart. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Gs  each ;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boarcis,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head  :   A  Collection 
of  Yarns  and  Sea  Descriptions. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
_  A^^/oyage_to_the  Cape. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHsNRYSANson.  Cr.8vo.cl. ex. 33. 6d. 

Saunders  (John),   Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Cd.  each; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

One  Against  the  World. 

Guy  Waterman. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Joan   Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High_M[il3. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each. 
Heart  Salvage.  |    Sebastian. 
Gideon's  Rock. 

Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 

Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
TAYLOR,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geo- 
logy, Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Phy- 
siography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or 
6s.  per  year,  post  free.  V'ols.  I .  to 
XIV.  may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and 
Vols.  XV.  to  XXI.  (1885),  at  5s.  each. 
Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  6d.  each. 


Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Poems  by  : 
Marmion.    With  over  lop  new  Illus- 
trations by  leading  Artists. '    Small 
4to,  cloth  extra,  16s. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  With 
over  100  new  Illustrations  by  leading 
Artists.  Sm.4to,  cl.ex.,163.  [S/iort/v. 

"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illus- 
trated, 4s.  6d.  each. 
The    Secret    Out :    One    Thousand 
Tricks  with   Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations; with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."    By    W.  H.  CREMER.    300 
Engravings. 
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"  SECRET  OUT  "  SERIES,  continued — 

The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury;  or, 
Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Tricks,Pnzzles, 
and  Charades.  By  FRANK  BELLEW. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
CREUER.  With  aoo  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle:  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements. 
By  CLARA  BELLEW.  Many  Illusts. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats. 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  CRE- 
JIER.  300  Illustrations. 

Senior.— By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  WILLIAM  SENIOR.    Post  8vo,  cloth 
1  mp,  2s.  61. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  JAMES  H.  STODDART, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— MR. 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE'S  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  ISAAC  IAGGARD 
and  ED.  BLOUNT.  1623.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghc,  Vs.  6d. 

TheLansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  ef  DROESHOUT'S 
Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  CHARLES 
and  MARY  LAMB.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  MOYR  SMITH.  Cr.  410,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
rom  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  ALFRED  ROFFE. 
4to,  half-Roxburghe,  7s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  ALGER- 
NON CHARLES  SWINBURNE.  Crown 
5vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 


Shelley's  Complete  Works,  in 

Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8s. ; 
or  separately,  2s.  each.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tains his  Early  Poems,  Queen  Mab, 
&c.,  with  an  Introduction  by  LEIGH 
HUNT;  VoL  II.,  his  Later  Poems, 
Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. ;  Vol.  III., 
Posthumous  Poems.the  Shelley  Papers, 
&c. ;  Vol.  IV.,  his  Prose  Works,  in- 
cluding A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zas- 
trozzi.  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

Sheridan: — 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  P_uns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettesand  lofnll-page  Illusts. 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  128.  6d. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men. 

With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  SAMUEL  A.  BENT,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  188. 

Signboards!     Their     History. 

With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN 
HOTTEN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  IPO  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by : 

How  the  Poor  Live.    With  60  Illusts. 

by  FRED.  BARNARD.    Large  4to,  Is. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.     Post  8vo, 

illust.  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s  Gd. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells.    Post  8vo,  illust. 

bds. ,  Zs^cloth^SSjjBd. 

SRetchTeyT— A~Match  in  the 
Dark.  By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  Cd. 

SmTt»T(J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 

The  Prince  of  Argolls:  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairv  Time.  Small  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  33.  6d. 
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SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  m, continued — 
Tales  of  Old  Thule.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  63. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch  : 
A  Northern  Oddity.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Society    Tn    London.      By   A 

FOREIGN  RESIDENT.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Additional 
Chapter  on  SOCIETY  AMONG  THE 
MIDDLE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  CLASSES. 
Crowa  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon' 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  SPALDING,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,'53. 

Spanish  Legendary  Tales.  By 

Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  MIDDLEMORE,  Author  of 
"  Round  a  Posada  Fire."  Crown  8vo, 
doth  extra,  6s. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The    Mysteries    of     Heron     Dyke. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  ELLEN 

EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

A  Barren  Title.  Cr.Svo,  la. ;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

Spenser  for  Children.    By  M. 

H.  TOWRY.  With  Illustrations  bv 
WALTER  J.  MORGAN.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6a. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Cheos;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  HOWARD  STAUNTON. 
Edited  by  ROBERT  B.  WORMALD.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Stedman.  —  The     Poets     of 

America.  With  foil  Notes  in  Margin, 
and  careful  Analytical  Index.  By 
EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN,  Author 
of  "  Victorian  Poets."  Cr.  Svo.cl.ex.,  9a. 

STermJale.— The  Afghan  Kn ife : 

A  Novel.  By  ROBERT  ARMITAGE  STERN- 
DALE.  Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post 
Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson  (R. Louis),  Works  by : 

Travels    with    a    Donkey    In    the 

Cevennes.  Fifth  Ed.  Frontispiece  by 

W.  CRANE.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
An  Inland  Voyage.  With  Front,  by 

W.  CRANE.  Post  8vo,  cl.  lp.,  2s.  6d. 
Virglnlbus  Puerlsque,  and  other 

Papers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Second  Edit.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  Crown  Svo, 

cl.  extra, 6s. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2a. 
The  Silverado  Squatters.  With 

Frontispiece.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra, 6s. 

Cheap   Edition,  post   Svo,   picture 

cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


STEVENSON  (R.  Louis),  continued — 
Prince   Otto:    A  Romance.    Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Merry  Men,  and  other  Tales  and 
Fables.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex. ,6s.  [Shortly. 

St.  John. — A  Levantine  Family. 

By  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.    Post  Bvo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

In  the  South  Seas.  By  CHARLES 
WARREN  STODDARD.  Illust.  by  WALLIS 
MACKAY.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  HELEN  and  ALICE  ZIM- 
MERN.  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

St.  Pierre. — Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  BER- 
NARDIN  ST.  PIERRE.  Edited,  with  Life, 
by  Rev.  E.  CLARKE.  Post  Svo,  cl.  lp.,  2s. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  WILLIAM  HONE.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  la.  6d. 

Suburban     Homes    (The)    of 

London:  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex..78.6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels."  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Swinburne       (Algernon       C.), 

Workb*by: 
The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 

Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Chastelard.  ATragedy.  Cr.  Svo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  FIRST  SERIES. 

Fcap.  8vq,  9s.    Cr.  Svo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  SECOND  SERIES. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9s.  Cr.  Svo,  same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  Svo.ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.Svo,  !Cs.6<l. 
Bothwell:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman :  An  Essay.  Crown 

Svo,  7s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  Svo,  12s. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo, 6s. 
Note  of  an  English  Republican  on 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.    Svo,  Is. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


by   I.   C. 
tra,  7s.  6d. 


SWINBURNE'S  (A.  C.)  WORKS,  continued— 
Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Songsof  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
Studies  In  Song.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  9s. 
ACentury  of  Roundels.  Small  410,  8s. 
A    Midsummer   Holiday,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Marino  Fallero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.   Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Symonds.— Wine,  Women  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS.  Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dp.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  ROWLAND- 
SON'S  droll  page  Illustratioiisin  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author 
HOTTEN.  Med.  8vo,  cloth  ex 

Taine's    History~of  "English 

Literature.  Translated  by  HENRY 
VAN  LAUN.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s.— POPULAR  EDITION, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)   Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  oi 
Modern  Writers.  PostSvo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  100  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them :  A  Handbook 
for  Students.  With  331  I llustrations. 

Taylor's      (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown/' "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,1'  "  Plot  and  Passion.1' 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord):  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  JENNINGS. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Yhackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading'.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by  J 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cresslda.          |      Proud  Malsle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life : 

A  Novel.    By  W.  MOY  THOMAS.    Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  61. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  ED- 
WARD WALFORD,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
In  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.  With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  oi 
Letters,  &c.  With  nearlv  50  Illusts. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |    Marlon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
JohnCaldigate.  |  American  Senat o P 

Trollope(Frances  E.),Novelsby 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<L  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.  I  Anne  Furness. 
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Trollope(T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Trowbridge.— Farnell's  Folly : 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Turgenieff.  —  Stories     from 

Foreign  Novelists.  By  IVAN  TURGE- 
IIIEFF,  and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ?3. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).—  Mis- 

tress  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
FRASER-TYTLER.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  23. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gel.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty   and    the   Beast.       With  a 
Frontispiece  by  P.  MACNAB. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Noblesse  Oblige.     With  Illustrations 

by  F.  A.  FRASER. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline.      Illustrated 

by  A.  B.  HOUGHTON. 
The  Huguenot  Family.  With  Illusts. 
Lady  Bell.  Front,  by  R.  MACBETH. 

Burled  Diamonds:  A  Novel.    Three 
Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  VAN  LAUN.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  Is.  6d.  each . 

Villari.  — A    Double    BondTTA. 

Story.  By  LINDA  VILLARI.  Fcap. 
Svo,  picture  cover,  18. 

Walford  (Edw.,M.A.),Worksby~: 
The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Cpntaining  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Edition, 
for  i856,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 
The  Shilling  Peerage  (1886).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dales  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.  32010,  cloth,  Is. 
Published  annually. 
The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1836). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32010, 
cloth,  Is. 


WALFORD'S  (Eow.)  WORKS,  continued — 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1886).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses,&c.  32tuo,cl.,ls. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1 886).  Containing  a  List  of  all  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  &c.  New 
Edition,  embodying  the  results  of 
the  recent  General  Election.  32010, 
cloth,  Is.  Published  annually. 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1886).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo,  c! oth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Haunted  London.  By  WALTER 
THORNBURY.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
WALFORD,  M.A.  With  Illustrations 
by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.S.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra.  7a.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  IZAAK  WALTON  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  CHARLES 
COTTON.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  Is.  6d. 

Walt   Whitman,   Poems  by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  WILLIAM  M.  ROSSETTI.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram, 
6s. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
JULIUS  BEERBOHM.  Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Savage  Life.    By  FREDERICK  BOYLK. 

Merrie  England  In  the  Olden  Time 
By  GEORGE  DANIEL.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  ROBT.  CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  THOMAS  FROST. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
THOMAS  FROST. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.  By  THOMAS  FROST. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
JAMES  GREKXWOOD. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  JAMES 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  HESSE-\VAR- 
TEGG.  With  22  Illustr.  .tions. 
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WANDERER'S  LIBRARY,  THE,  continued — 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 

Jack.    By    One   of   the  Fraternity. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  HINDLEY. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.    By 

PERCY  FITZGKRALD. 
Tavern   Anecdotes    and    Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns,   Coffee  Houses,    Clubs,  &c. 

ByCHARLUS  HlNDLEY.    With  IllllStS. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
KINGSTON.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  JACOB  LARWOOD.  With  Illusts. 

London  Characters.  By  HENRY  MAY- 
HEW.  Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners : 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).  Edited  by  HENRY  SANSON. 

Summer  Cruising  In  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  WARREN  STODDARD. 
Illustrated  by  WALLIS  MACKAY. 

Warner — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Warrants,  &c.  :— - 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  iu  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  53. 

The  Roll  cf  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  A.D.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  <;mb!azoned  in  Gold 
arid  Colours.  Price  £s. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 
with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.  By 
F.  W.  CORY,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc.,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  IS. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain;  or,  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  HODDER  M.  WESTROPP.  With  nu- 
merous lllnstrnlions,  and  a  List  ot 
Marks.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  Gd.. 


Whlstler'sfMr.)  "Ten  o'clock." 

Uniform  with  his  "  Whistler  v.  Ruskin : 
Art  and  Art  Critics."  Cr.8vo,ls.  [Shortly. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by : 
Science  Notes.  See  the  GENTLEMAN'S 

MAGAZINE.    Is.  Monthly. 
Science  In  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  2s.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wilson  (bTTAndrew,  F.R?s7E_T 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book. Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical.  Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face. Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Illusts,,  6s. 

Studies  In  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  [Preparing. 

Common  Accidents,  and  Kow  to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  ANDREW  WIL- 
SON and  others.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth 
limp,  ls.J5cL 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by: 

Cavalry  Life.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Regimental  Legends.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Women  of  "the  Day :  A  Blogra^ 

phical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  FRANCES  HAYS.  Crown 
tfvo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Wood .— "SablTmTA  Novel.    By 

Lady  WOOD.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Words,   Facts,  and    Phrases : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By  ELIEZER 
EDWARDS.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  Svo.cl.  cx.,_7a.6d.;  half- bound,  9s. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  byT 

Crown  Svo,  clotb  extra,  7s.  Gd.  escb. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  tho 
Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature, 
Sculptura,  and  Painting.  J'rofusely 
ratedbjr  F.W  . 

Yates  ( Edmund),  Novels  by  : 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  c.ich. 
Castaway.    |    The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS    IN   THE    PRESS. 


WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Evil  Genius:  A  Novel.  By  WILKIE 
COLLINS,  Author  of  "The  Woman  in 
White."  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

WALTER  BESANT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Children  of  Gibeon:  A  Novel.  By 
WALTER  BESANT,  Author  of  "  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,"  "Dorothy 
Forster,"  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo. 


MRS.  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
That  other  Person :  A  Novel.   By  Mrs. 
ALFRED  HUNT,  Author  of  "Thorni- 
croft's  Model,"  "The  Leaden  Casket," 
&c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

GRANT  ALLEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
In  all  Shades:  A  Novel.     By  GRANT 
ALLEN,  Author  of  "  Strange  Stories," 
"  Philistia,''  "Babylon,"  &c.    Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


HALL  CAINE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
A  Son  of  Hagar:  A  Novel.     By  T.  HALL  CAINE,  Author  of  "The  Shadow  of  a 
Crime,"  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

THE  PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.    LIBRARY  EDITIONS,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  OP  Widow  P 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia. 

BF  BASIL. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  W.  BESANT  &•  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By   WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.      I  The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  M'ne. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
By  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 


MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


AntonliML 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 


New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 

TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
I  Say  No. 


By  DUTTON   COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLES 
Hearts  of  Gold 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLS. 
A  Castle  In  Spain. 

By  J    LEITH  DERWENT 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  I  Circe's  Lovers: 

By  if.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |    Kitty. 

By  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I     A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.         | 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 
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PICCADILLY  NOVELS,  continued— 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.         |  For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  V/orld  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft.lOf  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free.  I  Loving  a  Dream. 

A  Hard  Knot.  I  Fancy  Free. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  |      Ellica  Quentln. 

Sebastian  Strome. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Dust.  |     Fortune's  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love — or  a  Name. 

BY  SIR  A.   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thorntcroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  bo  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BV  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family 
"My  Love!"  |    lone. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Flcyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.P. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Llnley  Rochford.    |    A  Fair  Saxon. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  |  DonnaQulxote 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camlola. 

By  GEORGE   MAC  DONALD. 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 


PICCADILLY  NOVELS,  centintted— 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  !  Sesame  !    |    Written  In  Fire 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.  •      Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A  Model  Father.     I      Hearts. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-    A     Confidential 

berd.  i     Agent. 

Best  of  Husbands    From  Exile. 
Halves.  |  A    Grape  from   a 

Walter's  Word.  Thorn. 

What  He  Cost  Her  :  For  Cash  Only. 
Less    Black   than  i  Some      Private 

We're  Painted,     i      Views. 
By  Proxy.  Kit :  A  Memory. 

High  Spirits.  The         Canon's 

Under  One  Roof.         Ward.       [Town. 
Carlyon's  Year.        The  Talk  of  the 
By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentlna.  |    The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofflngton. 

Christie  Johnstonc. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  |     Foul  Play. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Hater.          |  Readlana. 

Slngleheart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Jilt. 

Good    Stories   of   Men    and    other 
Animals. 
By  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden-Party. 

Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Waterman. 

Two  Dreamers. 

One  Against  the  World, 

The  Uon  In  the  Path. 
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PICCADILLY  NOVELS,  continued— 
BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 


Heart  Salvage. 
Sebastian. 


Gideon's  Rock. 
The  High  Mills. 

BY  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cresslda. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 


PICCADILLY  NOVELS,  continued — 
BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

B7  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists, 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noble?se  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Regimental  Legends. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |     Confidences. 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 
Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia. 

By  BASIL. 

A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

By  W.  BBS  ANT  &•  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
"Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 


By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.     |     Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |         Flip. 
Maruja. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


of 


The    Martyrdom 

of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelardl 
Matt. 


The    Shadow 
the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

By  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
By  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

By   WILKIE  COLLINS. 


I 


Antonlna. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 


Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  Whito. 
The  Moonstone. 


Awarded  Six  Gold  and  Prize  Medals,  1884,  the  0/7/4 
Year  we  haue  Exhibited. 


LORIMER'S 

LORIMER'S  COCA  WINE. 

FOP  Drowsiness,  Hunger,  Fatigue,  Exhaustion,  Nervous  Disorders,  Indig 
tion,  Debility,  and  all  who  feel  below  par. 

A  Retired  Aged  Gentleman  writes—"  I  was  led  to  try  Lorimer's  Coca  Wine,  t 
the  effect  was  simply  marvellous.  My  pulse  rose  to  its  old  rate  of  64,  in  a  iew  d. 
my  appetite  returned,  and  I  have  not  known  fatigue  since,  though  out  in  my  gar< 
seven  or  eight  hours  every  day.  In  fact,  I  am  stronger  now  than  I  have  been  dur 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  blessing  I  feel  it.  ...  no  tongue  can  tell.  My  wfc 
frame  thrills  with  gratitude."* 

*The  original  letter  may  be  seen  at  our  office,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  pub! 
Che  writer's  name. 

Invaluable,  alike  for  the  Robust  or  Invalids. 

HOUSEHOLC 

PARRISH'S 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHEMICAL  FOOD. 

CAUTION.— The  only  Chemical  Food  officially  recognised  as  "  Parrish's  "  I 
fury  of  Medical  Experts  is  "Parrtsh's  GOLD  MEDAL  Chemical  Food."  The  j 
prletors  would  respectfully  ask  the  public  to  refuse  all  substitutes  and  highly-inj 
oas  Imitations,  and  to  see  their  name  is  on  the  label. 

COMFORTS 

LORIMERS 

COMPOUND    SYRUP  OF  THE    HYPOPHOSPHITE! 

Recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  World  for  its 
Vitalising  and  Strengthening  Powers. 

"  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNK,  February  26th,  1887. 

11  For  two  months  I  have  been  suffering  from  SOIATICA,  the  result  of  overw 
over  worry  and  exposure,  and  for  some  time  was  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  put 
to  ground.  ...  I  consider  myself  almost  entirely  indebted  to  your  I 
Hypophoaph.  Co.  for  the  rapidity  of  my  convalescence.  Yours  faithfully, 

M.R.,  C.W 


-,  M. 


SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  ,s — 

LORIMER  &  CO.,  Britannia  Row,  London, 


PR  Hunt,  Margaret  (Raine) 
4815  Thornicrof t» s  model, 

H8T5  New  ed. 
1881 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 


m 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
LIBRARY 


c 


MT. 


NICE  HANDS-GOOD  COMPLE! 


TESTIMONIAL 

FROM 

MADAME  ADELINA  PAT 

"I  h^ve  found  PEAR'1  TRANSPARENT 
matchless  for  the  hands  and  complexj 
and  its  fragrance  most  agreeable." 


$5  Appointment  to  ¥i.l!f).  the  prince  of 
91,  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET, 


